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H£, who eoHeets, is laudably employed ; for^. though, he exerts no 
great talents in the work, he fiualitates the prc^presft of others ; 
and, by making that easy of attainment^ which is already writ- 
ten» may give some mind more vigorous, or more adventurous 
than his own, leisure for new thoughts and original designs* 

Dr* Samud Jahiu^tu 

Facile est autem docere, pene universam veritatem, per philosopho* 
rum sectas esse divisam. Nob enim philosophiara sic nos ever- 
timus, ut Academid sdlent, quibus ad omnia respondere propo- 
situm est, quod est potius calumniari et illudere. Sed docemus, 
nullam seetam fiiisse tarn deviam, nee philosophorum quenquam 
tarn inanem, qui non viderit aliquid ez vera— *Quod si eztitisset 
aliquis, qui veritatem spanam per singulos, per sectasque dif- 
fiisam, coUigeret in unum, et redigeret in corpus, is profecto non 
dissentiiet a nobis. LacUtnHi Im^utionet, lib. viii c 7. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The plan of the following compilation was first 
suggested to my mind> about ten years ago, when I 
had occasion to call the attention of a young friend 
(with whose religious education I had been entrusted) 
to the serious study of the Christian faith ; and, in order 
to recommend the subject more effectually to his con- 
sideration, had begun to adduce the religious opinions 
of various distinguished individuals in public life, 
and in the annals of literature. In preparing to note 
down, for his use, a few references to the recorded sen- 
timents of these eminent characters, there occurred in 
their writings so many impressive testimonies to the 
great principles of revealed religion, that I was in- 
sensibly led t6 conceive the design of arranging a 
selection of these passages for the press. In the 
cburse of collecting extracts for this purpose, I con- 
templated, at otie time, a much more extensive work 
than the present ; and conceived the practicability 
of tracing, through the wide range of modem lite- 
rature, the decided homage which has been render- 
' A 3 
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ed to the diums of religion, by the most prominent 
names in the various dqMirtments of polite learn* 
ing, and scientific research • But I very soon dis« 
cx)vered, that this was an undertaking, which requir- 
ed a larger portion of leisure, and a readier access to 
books, as well as a greater variety of acquirements, 
than what I was able to bring to the task. I was, 
therefore, constrained to Hmit my labours to the 
small number of authors more immediately within 
my reach. Even in this narrow field, the materials 
have been so abundant, that it has become neces- 
sary to abridge very much the original plan ; and 
the present volume scarcely comprises one half of 
what had been transcribed for publication, or markup 
ed for extraction. I do not make this remark for 
the sake of magnifying my own diligence ; but 
merely for the purpose of shewing, how small a pro- 
portion this compilation bears to the mass of similar 
testimonies, which might be gathered and assorted 
even in a veiy limited circle of study. I have restricted 
my views, therefore, to the instruction of those, who 
have but newly entered on the paths of knowledge, or 
who have no means of pursuing them far ; and, ex- 
cluding all the more abstruse and lengthened discus- 
sions which fell in my way, I have selected only those 
passages, which seemed most^ adapted for general 
use, or most applicable to youthful readers. The 
volume contains nothing, that can be new to persons 
of extensive reading ; and all the service which it can 
pretend to render them, is that of calling to their 
recollection, and bringing within their reach, what 
they may remember to have perused, and may^not 
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be imwiUiiig td teconsidHr. The p t n i cni pablioft« 
tkm^ in short, is nothing more thin a qp c ei nion of 
what mtLj be essecuted to better purpose, and to 
grei^er extent, bjr those who aie plaeed in situa« 
tbi» mm favonrable for such ressMdies. It is a 
oontnbiition oomparativety trivial*— a imte east into 
the amoury of Christian truth. But die eompiler of 
these pages wiSL be well pleased to make su A an ex« 
hilHtion of his poverty, provided he may be instru* 
mental in stimulating others to bring forward a 
richer <rfFeriag out of their abundance. 

The extracts, here given, are neither res^ted to 
a mere statement of the opinion of every particular au- 
thorfromwhom theyare taken, whiehwouldhaveprev* 
ed a very dry detail; nor are they so &r extended as to 
present a full exposition of that author'^s sentiments 
on the subject to which they refer, whidi would 
have occupied too great a space in the compta of 
one volume ; but such passages have hem ehosen, 
as might at once indicate the opimon of each writer, 
and famish, at the same time, some usefol argu- 
ment or illustration, on the tqpic under discus- 
siim. Neither are these passages presaited to the 
reader, as idways conveying the most complete and 
most scriptural ^ws of the truths, to whidb fkey re* 
far ; but only as favourable^ in their general tenour, 
to the great principles of religion. As it was not so 
much my otgect to establish particular points of doc* 
trine, as to confirm the leading princij^es of the 
Christian faith, hence it will be found, that quo- 
tatk>ns are sometimes brought forward in support of 
diese principles, from the advocates of very opposite 
systems in phiksf^hy imd theology. But whenever 
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tkis occurs ; when a cltatien, for instance) is mode 
froBQ the pages of Euler, in vindication of prayer, 
on the scheme of philosophical free-will, and ano« 
ther frcMu the pages of Hartley, on the principle of 
philosdplucal necessity, the conclusion meant to be 
deduced firoin these concurring testimonies, is not 
the truth of this or that author^s mode of explana- 
tion, but the testimony given by both, on their re- 
spective systems^ to the importance of devotional du« 
ties. 

The passages, here brought together, it may also 
be proper to observe, are of two very different descrip- 
tions ; the one class consisting of the concessions of 
deistical writers, and the other containing the tes- 
timonies of avowed believers in Christianity. It was 
once intended to have distributed them in separate 
divisions. But this plan, besides having an invi- 
dious appear^ncej would have been attended with 
various inconveniences; and, particularly, would 
have required a complete repetition of nearly the 
same heads of chapters and sections. With regard 
to the arrangement of the extracts, as they now 
stand, it will be obvious,, that their place in the vo* 
hime w^s necessarily regulated by the principal sub- 
ject, on which they touched; and that it would 
have been impossible, without greatly mangling a 
passage, and weakening its impression^ or even al- 
tering its import, to have excluded every sentence, 
which referred to other topics. Many of these pais- 
sages, therefore, might have been placed, with al- 
most equal propriety, under different titles or sec- 
tions ; but it is hoped, that they are in general so, 
distributed, as to carry on a series of illustrations. 
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jBkA lo Form as hatural a Connexion, in a sort of ays- 
tern, as detached portions of different works oooid 
wdl be expected to preserve. 

These parages, it ought also to be noticed^ are 
not generailjr taken from publications exclusively 
devoted to religious subjects, except in the case of a 
few authors, whose works are not commonly known, 
or easily acScessible ; and diere are many of the 
ablest and most valuable writers on the evidences, 
doctrines, and duties of the Christian religion, 
from whom vety few, and others from whom no, 
<^xtract8 have been made; partly because their 
sentiments are sufficiently indicated by the mere 
titles of their respective publications, and part- 
ly because it would have required a number of vo- 
lumes to contain the ample arguments and illustra- 
tions, which these works would have afforded. In 
Older, in some measure, to rem^y this unavoidable 
omission, the' reader is refejnred to a list of a select 
number of the more valnnble and accessible of these 
lay-aiitliors, who have treated almost exclusively oa 
some religious subject, and whose works may deserve 
BXk entire perusal. It will be obvious, from a slight 
inspection of this brief catalogue^, that a very com? 
plete and correct exposition of Christian doctrines, 
ds well as the most powerful and persuasive exhor- 
tations to Chrbtian duties, might easily be compil- 
ed from the writings of eminent laymen, and ex- 
pressed entirely in their own language. 

But where, it may be asked, is the peculiar good 
purpose to be promoted by these extracts from lay- 
authors, and from the perusid of* their works on re- 

* Seepagezxii. 
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Ugious subjects, &rth» than their own merits is^jr 
varrant ? Is the truth of any religiofi, or xeligiotus te- 
net) to rest on the mere authority of great names ; 
and are we to count voices to determine our belief? 
To this question, which, indeed, brings to the preef 
the utility of the present pubUcation, I would brifif* 
ly reply, in the wmrds of a philosopher, pre-enuneii^ 
qualified to direct the most legitimate and coioclii* 
sive mode of argumentation. <^ I am well aware, 
^> that authorities are not arguments ; but when a 
prejudice, to which authcHrity alone has giv^Ei cur- 
rency, is to be ccmibated, what other xefutatiim is 
'< likely to be effectual *?"" 

The truth of Christianity, esqpecially, does not 
rest upon any human authority ; nor does it require 
the aid of any names, however distinguished, to re- 
commend its excellencies, provided that mankind 
would come, with unbiassed minds, to the examiaa« 
tion of its sacred claims. Bat let it be reodUeefeod, 
that, besides the power of a depraved nature, ex* 
citing, in the hearts of men, an aversion to all the 
restraints of religion, an indifference to its most ear- 
nest expostulations, and a readiness tp embrace every 
plea that might justify this aversion and neglect ; 
there is a disposition sufficiently prevalent, espeei- 
ally among the half-learned, to exalt the energy of 
human reason, as adequate for every case of iheir 
duty ; to reject the aid of revelation, as altogether 
unnecessary in the wcHrld; to ridicule its. humiliat- 
ing tenets, as utterly irrational in th«r natuie, as 

• Stewart's Eianeatisf die Fhiloioiiiy of jllieHiUD^ 
H 4S9. 
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mil as iojttnoiis in their tend^nejr • and to deq^ 
the serious belief of theif heavenly origin) or of their 
importance to man, as nothing less than the cha- 
racteristie of a timid spirit, a feeble intellect, or a 
mdancholy temperament. They have rashlj as* 
swned the position, that reason and genins, leam« 
ii^ and science, knowledge of life and intrepidity 
of character, are all arranged on the adverse side to 
geoaine Christianity * ; and they have entrendied 
themselves in this conviction, by the authority and 
example of persons who have united, in their cha* 
raeter, many at the above qualities, with the disbe* 
lief of rev€»led religion, with hostility to its influ* 



* M W« luEVtt «o oiWs i«ai, in our 4«]w» wtakntm muM to • 
latge portion of Tiitue, that we ha?« been eccuttomcd to beliefe in 
the energy of imqionlity.'* ** The Gcnnan phikMophen," this 
Writer edds, (and her wovds may be conndered as certifying the 
gm er a l testimony, icndered by the learned laity in that coontij to 
thspiinetpkief rdigioni)— ^* the German philoeophere, aad let 
*^ them receive the glory of the deed, have been the first in the 
** eighteenth century, who have ranged free-tltinking on the side of 
<* foith, genius on the side of morality, and character on the side 
<« of 4nty.**— -iltf StaePs Germany, iiL 250. 

A publication at Paris in 1816, of which I hate seen only the 
title ; yiz. ** Les Apohgistet InvolotUaires ; o«. Is Religion ChrC' 
iUnne prouxfSe et def endue par let ecriU de phihtophety'** seems to 
intimate, that similai testimonies may be drawn ficom the literature 
of that country. 

But the idea of adducing the concessions of adversaries* and the 
testimonies of unbiassed judges, in support of revealed religion* is 
of a more ancient date, than to admit of any modem author laying 
ebim to the invention. «* Sed omUtamtu sane tettimoniaprcpketgm 
rmm, m mkme Homm prvboHo viieaiur eeeeuh Ms fotftus immi ere- 
iUnTm Venitmtu ad aueUnee^ et eoe ipeae ad veri probaHmiem eiiem 
tmu, ftObmt wiUra ttM uH ieiM<.^«-l4Wl8&tii iMtttotioiMii^ lib i. 
cap.1. 
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BDcr, or at least with a disregard of its injunctions' 
Now, this is nothing less than disbelieving, or, at 
iiast, justifying disbelief, on the ground of human 
authority^ and from submission to great names ; 
and this is a prejudice so inveterate and irrational, 
that it can be combated only on its own principkir* 
There is no want, indeed, of irrefragable argu- 
ment, in defence of Christianity) from many profes* 
sioiial teachers of its truths, who may be justly ranked 
in the highest class df human authorities, in respect 
ef genius, learning, and intellect*. But the anti. 
religious prepossession, in question, extends, in all 
its' antipathy, to the clerical advocatesof divine truth* 
however eminent in human attainments; and all 
their appeals in its behalf are stigmatised and turned 
aside, as the mere dictates of personal interest, or of 
professional prejudice. There might be some mean- 
ing (whatever there might be of truth) in this jea«> 
lousy of ecclesiastical authors, if they were merely 
uttering dogmas ex cathedra^ or offering testimo- 
nies in the character of witnesses; in which casesy 
they might be conceived to speak under the strong 
bias of education, or the secret bribery of self-inte- 
rest ; but, in as far as they place the points at issue 
upon the groujid of fair argument, and challenge 
an examination of the evidences which they adduce,' 
or the reasonings which they advance, it matters no- 
thing to the decision of the question, what profes- 

* . * < The celebrated men produced by tha ehinch*' (meftmngt pns 
l^aUy, the church of IU>me« but equally true of Piotestant com- 
iQunitie») ** form ne«0y two-thhds of the distinguished characters 
in modern times.**— CAa^M«&fian({*# Beautiet of Christianitpy iii. 
153. 
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i^biial o£Bce the authors may bear, or whether it be 
known at all who the authors have been. The dis- 
cussion stands upon its own merits. The nature 
of the argument, and not. the name of the author, 
is to be considered. And no roan, who appeals to 
reason as the umpire, can, with any degree of can* 
dour or consistency, allege the possible motives of 
the writer or speaker, as a sufficient cause for setting 
aside the force of his argumentation. It is only, in 
fact, the very weakness of resting upon aadhorUies, 
moie than upon reasons^ that can account for this 
reluctance to allow their full weight to the state- 
ments of the professional teachers of religion ; and 
the only effectual mode of counteracting these latent 
dbjections, (for they are such as many are ashamed to. 
adcnowledge, while they are acting under their influ- 
ence) is to produce that very species of authority, which. 
they are so much disposed to follow, — the authority 
of great names. We must try to remove a prejudice 
resting upon authority, by shewing that authority 
is still stronger on the side of truth than of error, of. 
virtue than of vice, of faith than of infidelity, of piety, 
than of profaneness; and, sinifie great names, or. 
names supposed to be great) have been thrown into 
the one scale, to place also in the other names equally^, 
or even more unquestionably great, and to which no. 
professional stigma or suspicion can possibly be at* 
taohed. ^^ There is unfortunately in many men, (says 
an eminent prelate, who united all the acuteness of 
science with the belief of Christianity,) a strange pre-, 
possession against every thing written by churchmen, 
in defence of the Christian religian.— That.** priests 
of all religions are the same;^^ that *^ they defend 
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altars on which their lires dependy***— -with a hun* 
dred other expressions of simihir tendency, are 
freqiKnt in the mouths of unbelievers. We sinc^ttly 
forgive them this wrcmg; but, as the charge of self- 
ishness and hypocrisy cannot, with any shadow of 
propriety, be brought against Mr. Addison, and 
such other laymen as have written in support' of 
Christianity, we entreat them to give a sober atten« 
tion to what these Unprejudiced writers have, ad- 
vanced on the subject. Surely eternal life is too im- 
portant a concern to be jested away in sarcastic wit- 
tidsms, and frothy disputations *.^ 

Distinguished laymen themselves have not only 
admitted the existence of such a prejudice against 
^e writings of the clergy, but have pleaded its 
inveterate influence on many minds, as an apology 
fi>r their, own productions on the subject of religion* 

** It is, I am aware, extremely ridiculous for those, 
whQ adopt the prescriptions of their physidans, aiid 
act upon the advice of their lawyers, although they 
are professional, to object to defences of Christiatuty 
from the pens of clergymen, because they are profes* 
sional; yet, absurd and uhcandid as the objection is, 
it is oft^i advanced. It is therefore proper to meet 
it ; and at times to shew, that there are those, who 
eannot, on such occasions, be actuated by any love of 
worldly applause, or any thirst after emolument, but 
who feel sufficiently interested about religion, and 
are sufficiently convinced of its powerful tenden- 
cy to improve the conduct of individuals, and 

• Biahep Wsisoa's Note, in the <^tenU oi hie T h eeiogio e l 
TisctoiVoLv. . 



to. augment the general stock of happineut to step 
fox a little while out of their own appropriate pro- 
visfie to plead its eause*^^ ^* There are many per* 
8|nis, frgm whom the claims of Christianity receive 
n »ore respectful att^tion, when they are urged 
by one, whi> is neither a clergyman, nor a metho* 

^^ What he may presume to offer on the subject 
-of religioD, may, perhaps, be perused with less jea« 
lomy, and more candour, from the very circum- 
stance of its having been written by a layman^ 
which must at least exclude the idea, (an idea some- 
times illiberally su^^rested to take off the effect of 
tjke works of ecdedastics,) that it is prompted by 
motives of self-interest, or of professional preju- 
dice f'' 

. <^ As to religious books, in general those which 
have bee^ written by laymen, especially by gentle- 
ipaen, have (coBteris paribus) been better received 
end more effectual, than those published by clergy*-. 
men|.^ 

• A selection, therefine, such as that which is here 
ti&red to the reader, may serve, at least, to n^iitra- 
lioe this prejudice against the claims of religion ; 
and, by shewing, that its divine authority has been 
venerated and vindicated by the greatest names m 
every department of literature, and in every field of 
human research, may bring the inquire to the 

• D^OilDthtts Gregory's Leiten on t|ie£videnB9itI)9^^^ 
and Duties of Christiasity. Prdace. 

t Wilberfbrce's Practical View of Chnstiuiity. Pre&ce. 

X Honoarable Robert Boyle. ^^ 
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subject, with a mind more fairly balanced for exer« 
cising his own judgment. 

It may do more. It may furnish a very poM«r- 
fill reason, for entering upon the inquiry with the 
utmost degree of attention, by suggesting the obvi^ 
ous reflection, that those sentiments, which have 
been avowed and advocated by men of so great cele* 
brity, are at least worthy of being seriously consi- 
dered; and that, whether they may be ultimately 
found to be true^ or be rejected as false, yet, hav- 
ing been held and cherished by persons of minds 
so exalted, of learning so extensive, and of charac- 
ters so independent, they are not to be lightly spoken- 
against, as if they were the pure errors of ignora;iee, 
weakness, or timidity. 

It may accomplish something farther still. If 
may be considered as adducing ample and undenia- 
ble evidence, that the scheme of a revelation, and' 
of the redemption which it promises, is not, as has 
been often sa confidently alleged, contradictory in' 
its general bearings to the dictates of enlightened 
reason; since so many masters of reason, (and that 
not of any peculiar cast of mind, but of all descrip- 
tions of intellectual vigour,) men exercised in the 
most profound inquiries ; men acquainted with the 
most rigid processes of demonstration ; men accus- 
tomed to the most cautious fprms of experiment ; ' 
men, who, in many cases,' had shewn themselves fully 
emancipated from the trammels of old opinions ; and 
who had, in some instances, avowedly encountered 
the power, of prevailing prejudices,— have never- 
theless distinctly declared the belief of a revelation 
from heaven, and of the doctrines which it unfolds. 
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to be altc^ther congemar with the reflections of 
their own comprehensive miads, with the results of 
their profound investigations into the works of na- 
ture, with the deductions of their enlightened ob- 
servation of human life) and their enlarged experi- 
miee of human feelings. This, their belief, though 
not iafalliblj right, merely because it is theirs ; yet, 
because it is theirs, is not, and cannot be said to be, 
incompatible in its nature with sound reason* The 
reason of such men, (the soundest that the world 
has ever known,) has embraced that belief; and 
henceforth, therefore, the principle of such belief is 
secured effectually from the stigma of irrationality. 
That I may act in full conformity with these 
views, I must not leave these remarks to rest upon 
my own reasonings ; and I gladly appeal once more 
to the opinion of distinguished laymen themselves, 
for the utility of thus adducing their authority, and 
detailing their sentiments, in support of religious 
truth. 

' >< In matters of eternal concern, the authority of 
the highest human opinion, has no claim to be ad- 
mitted as a ground of belief; but it may, with 
strictest propriety, be opposed to that of men of in- 
ferior learning and penetration; and, whilst the 
pious derive satisfaction from the perusal of senti- 
ments according with their own, those, who doubt 
or disbelieve, should be induced to weigh, with can- 
dour and impartiality, arguments which have pro- 
duced conviction in the minds of the best, the wis- 
est, and most learned of mankind. 

Among such as have professed a steady belief in 
the doctrines of Christianity, where shall greater 
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names be found than those of Bacon and Newton ? 
Of the former, and of Loeke, it may be observed^ 
that they were both innovators in science; disdain* 
iog to follow the sages of antiquity, through the 
beaten paths of error, they broke through prejo* 
dices, which had long obstructed the progress of 
sound knowledge, and laid the foundation of science 
on solid ground ; whilst the genius of Newton oamed 
hiBft, ^< extra flamma/ntia nuenia mundL" These 
men, to their great praise, and, we may hope, to 
their eternal happiness, devoted much of their time 
to the study of the Scriptures. If the evidence »f 
revelation had been weak, who were better qualified 
to expose its unsoundness ? If our national laith 
were a mere fable, or political superstition, why 
were minds, which boldly destroyed prejudices in 
science, blind to those in religion ? They read, 
examined, weighed, and believed ; and the same 
vigorous intellect) that dispersed the mists which 
concealed the temple of human knowledge, was it- 
self illuminated with the radiant truths of divine 
revelation. 

Such authorities, and let me*now add to them 
the name of Sir William Jones, are deservedly en- 
titled to great weight : let those, who supercili- 
ously reject them, compare their intellectual pow- 
ers, their scientific attainments, and vigour of ap- 
plication, with those of the men whom I have nam- 
ed ; the compariscm may perhaps lead them to sus- 
pect, that their incredulity, (to adopt the idea of a 
profound scholar,) may be the result of a little 
smattering in learning, and great self^onceit, and 
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tkaty by hiid fliudy Md a humbled mind, 
rBgftiB ihe reiigioB vbieh tbejr bave kft *.^ 

*< Newton was a Christian ; Newton, whose mtn 
faiurst £»rth from the fetters fastened by nature upon 
our finite conceptions ; Newton, whose science was 
truth, and the foundation of whose knowledge of 
it wtts philosophy : not those visionaiy and arrogant 
presumptions, which too <rfiten usurp its name, but 
philosophy resting upon the basis of mathema^cs, 
which, like figures, cannot lie. Newton, w1h> carried 
theline and rule to the uttarmost barriers of creation ; 
«Qd esplcnred the principles by which all created 
matter exists, and is held together. But this ex- 
traordinary man, in the mighty reach of his mind, 
overlooked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter in- 
vestigation of the created things cm this earth mi^t 
have taught him. What shsll th«i be said, of tho 
great Mr. Boyle, who looked into the organic struc- 
ture of all matter, even to the inanimate subAanoes, 
which the foot treads upon P Such a man, may be 
Bupposed to have been equally qualified with Mr. 
Paine, to ' look up through nature, to nature's 
^God.^ Yet the result* of all his contemplations, 
was the most confirmed and devout bdief in all, 
which the author (Paine) holds in contempt, as 
despicable and drivellii^ superstilion. But this 
error might, perhaps, arise from a want of due at* 
tention to the foundations of human judgment, and 
the struetujre of that understanding which God has 
given us for the investigation of truth. Let that 
qi^estion be towered by Mr. Locke, who, to the 

• 

* X/oxd Teignmoiiai'9 Life of Sir WiUiam Jones, p. 300. 
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highest pitch of devotion and adoiration^ was at 
Christian, Mr. Locke, whose office was to detect 
the errors of thinking, by going up to the very 
fountains of thought, and to direct into the propet 
tract of reasoning the devious mind of man, by 

, dewing him its whole process, from the filrst per- 
ceptions of sense, to the last conclusions of ratioci* 
nation ; putting a rein upon false opinion, by prac- 
tical rules for the conduct of human judgment* 

But these men, it may be said, were only deep 
thinkers, and lived in their closets, unaccustomed to 
the traffic of the world, and to the laws which prftc- 
tically regulate mankind. Gentlemen ! in the place, 
where we now sit to a4minister the justice of this 
greatcountry, the never-to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew 

. Hale presided ; whose faith in Christianity is an 
exalted commentary upon its truth and reason, and 
whose life was a glorious example of its fruits ; whose 
justice,* drawn from the pure fountain of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, will be in ail ages a subject of the 
highest reverence and admiration. — But it is said 
by the author, that the Christian fable is but the 
tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, 
and may be easily detected by a proper understand- 
ing of the mythologies of the Heathens. Did Mil- 
ton understand these mythologies ? Was he less ver- 
sed than Mr. Paine in the superstitions of the world ? 
No, they were the subject of his immortal song; 
and, th9Ugh shut out from all recurrence to them, 

« he poured them forth from the stores of a memory, 
rich with all that man ever knew,- and laid them in 
their order, as the illustration of real and exalted 
faithi the unquestionable source of that fervid ge- 
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nius, which has cast a kind of shade upon all the 
other works of man. The result of his thinking 
was nevertheless not quite the same as the author^s 
before us. The mysterious incarnation of our bles- 
sed Saviour (which this work blasphemes in wordi 
so wholly unfit for the mouth of a Christian, or 
for the ear of a court of justice, that I dare not, 
and will not give them utterance,) Milton made 
the grand conclusion of his Paradise Lost; the 
rest from his finished labours, the ultimate hope^ 
expectation, and glory of the world. 

Thus jou find all that is great, or wise, or splen- 
did, or illustrious amongst created beings ; all the 
minds gifted beyond ordinary nature^ if not inspir- 
ed by its universid Author for the advancement 
and dignity of the world, though divided by distant 
ages, and by clashing opinions, yet joining, as it 
were, in one sublime chorus to celebrate the truth 
of ; Christianity, and laying upon its holy altars, 
the never fading offerings of their immortal wis- 
dom  " 

• liOrf £zaldne*9 SpeechM, iL 196. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TESTIMONIES TO THE lERATIONAL NATUEE AK1> 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF ATHEISM, SCEPTICISM, 
AND IREELI6ION. 



SECTION I. 
ATHEISM. 

Absurditv of Atheism.-— Scepticism is the incredu* 
Hty of scientific men^ or it is the credulity of absurd 
principles ; and this arises from the want of proper 
principles in those, who will philosophise^ or draw ge- 
neral conclusions beyond their science. But atheism^ 
so far as this is an assertion that there is no first cause^ 
is an expression, which has not properly a meaning; 
for they, who are to make this assertion, must either 
found the negative proposition upon some principle, 
or they only persuade themselves that they believe 
what they cannot comprehend. But, if atheism is to 
be founded upon some principle, I confess myself ig- 

B 
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norant of what this principle may be. It is evident^ 
that the conclusion of evil in the constitution of things 
leads not to atheism, but to dsemonism ; and the al- 
lowing of both good and evil leads to polytheism, or 
to different principles in the first cause. But I be- 
lieve no man of rational understanding can find any 
principle for concluding, that there is no first cause ; 
for this necessarily implies, that he understands how 
things could be produced without a cause. Now^ if 
a man has seen this truth, thai things may he produ* 
ced tviikoui a cause, he has but to reveal it, that so it 
may be believed by other men ; but to deny the ex- 
istence of a first cause from no other reason than this, 
that to him thejirst cause is unknown, would be equal- 
ly absurd as to deny his own existence, because he 
knows not how he had a hemg.^^Huiton's * Investiga^ 
iion, iii. 135. 

Folly of Atheism.— I had rather believe all the fa«~ 
bles in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alco- 
ran, than that this universal frame is without a mind. 
And therefore God never wrought a miracle to con- 
vince %theism, because his ordinary works convince 
it. It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth many 
minds to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
many minds about to religion ; for, while the mind 
of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes irest in them and go no further ; but when 
it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fiy to providence and ddity. 
Nay, even that school which is most accused of 
•theism, does most demonstrate religion ; that is, the 
school of Leudppus, and Democritus, and £pieuru9. 
F<x it is a thousand times more credible, that four mu- 

* The ingemoiu author of the Huttonian Theory of the &iCfa. 
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table elements^ and one immutable fifth essence^ duly 
and eternally placed, need no God, than that an array of 
infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have 
produced this order and beauty without a divine mar- 
shal. The Scripture saith, " the fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God ;" it is not said " the fool hath 
thought in his heart," so as he rather saith it by rote 
to himself, as that he would have, than that he can 
thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it; for none 
deny there is a God, but those for whom it maketh 
that there were no God. It appeareth in nothing 
Bdore that atheism is rather in the lip than in the 
heart of man, than by this, that atheists will ever be 
talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strength* 
ened by the, consent of others. Nay more, you shall 
have atheists strive to get disciples, as it fareth with 
other sects. And, which is most of all, you shall have 
of them that will suffer for atheism, and not recant ; 
whereas, if they did truly think that there were no 
such thing as God, why should they trouble them- 
selves ? They that deny a God destroy man's nobility, 
for certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body, 
and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a 
base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise mag- 
nanimity, and the raising of human nature ; for take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and 
courage he will put on when he finds himself main- 
tained by a man, who to him is instead of a God, or 
*^ melior nalura ;'' which courage is manifestly such, 
as that creature, without the confidence of a better na- 
ture than his own, could never attain. So man, when 
he resteth and assureth himself upon divine protec- 
tbn and favour, gathereth a force and faith, which 
human nature could not attain. Therefore, as atheism 

18 in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
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human nature of the means to exalt itself above hu- 
man frailty. — Bacon* s Essays, p. 50. 1755. 

Gloomy views of Atheism.^-How happens it then, 
that some pretend^ that atheism frees us from every 
kind of terror about futurity ? I cannot perceive that 
such a conclusion flows from this fatal system. A 
God, such as my heart delineates, encourages and mo« 
derates all my feelings ; I say to myself, he is good 
and indulgent, he knows our weakness, he loves to 
produce happiness, and I see the advances of death 
without terror, and often with hope. But every fear 
would become reasonable, if I lived under the domi- 
nion of an insensible nature, whose laws and revolu- 
tions are unknown ; I seek for some means to escape 
from its power ; but even death cannot a&rd me a re- 
treat, or space an asyl um . I reflect, if it is possible, to find 
compassion and goodness ; but here is no prime intel- 
ligence, no first cause ; a blind nature surrounds us 
and governs imperiously ; I in vain demand what is to 
be done with me? it is deaf to my voice. Devoid of 
will, thought, and feeling, it is governed by an irre- 
sistible force, whose motion is a mystery never to be 
unfolded. What a view for a humsui mind, to. antici- 
pate the destruction of all our primitive ideas of order, 
justice, and goodness ! Shall I further say, when even, 
in every system, the entrance of the future was un- 
known, I should be less unhappy and forlorn if it 
was to a father, a benefactor, that I committed the 
deposit of life which I held from him ; this last com- 
munication with the Master of the world would miti- 
gate my pains ; my eyes wben closing would perceive 
his power ; that I should not lose all, I might still 
hope that that God remained with those I loved, and 
find some comfort in the thought, that my des. 
tiny was united to his will that my existence, and 
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die employments I devoted mjself to^ formed one 
<^the indelible points of his eternal remembrance; 
and that the incomprehensible darkness I was going 
to plunge into^ is equally a part of his empire. But 
when a feeling and elevated soul, which sometimes en* 
joys a sentiment of its own grandeur^ should certainly 
know^ that dragged by a blind motion, it was going to 
be dissipated^ to be scattered in that dreary waste, 
where all that is most vi]e on earth is indifferently 
precipitated ,* such a thought would blight the no- 
blest actions, and be a continual source of sadness and 
c?esponc'«^ncy.— iVec^frV ReUgiotis Opinions, p. S79« 

Strange zeal of Atheism.-— Afler having treated of 
these false zealots in religion, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a monstrous species of men, who one could 
not think had any existence in nature, were they not 
to be met with in ordinary conversation ; — I mean the 
zealots in atheism. One would fancy that these men, 
though they fall short in every other respect of those 
who make a profession of religion, would at least out- 
shine them in this particular, and be exempt from that 
single fault which seems to grow out of the impru* 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is^ that infidelity 
is propagated with so much fierceness and contention, 
wrath and indignation^ as if the safety of mankind de< 
pended upon it. There is something so ridiculous 
and perverse in this kind of zealots, that one does not 
know how to set them out in their proper colours. 
They are a sort of gamesters, who are eternally upon 
the fret, though they play for nothing. They are 
perpetually teasing their friends to come over to them, 
though, at the same time, they allow, that neither of 
them shall get any thing by the bargain. In short, 
the zeal of spreading atheism is, if possible, more ab- 
surd than atheism itself. 
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Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal, 
which appears in atheists and infidels^ I must farther 
observe, that they are likewise, in a most particular 
manner, possessed with the spirit of bigotry. They 
are wedded to opinions full of contradiction and im- 
possibility; and^ at the same time, look upon the 
smallest difficulty in an article of faith, as a sufficient 
reason for objecting to it. Notions, that fall in with 
the common reason of mankind, that are conformable 
to the sense of all ages and all nations, (not to men* 
tion their tendency for promoting the happiness of 
societies, or of particular persons,) are exploded as 
errors and prejudices ; and schemes erected in their 
stead, that are altogether monstrous and irrational, 
and require the most extravagant credulity to em- 
brace them. I would fain ask one of these bigoted 
infidels, — supposing all the great points of atheismi 
as the casual or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking substance, the mortality of 
the soul, the fortuitous organization of the body, the 
motions and gravitation of matter, with the like par- 
ticulars, were laid together, and formed into a kind 
of creed, according to the opinions of the most cele« 
brated atheists ; I say, supposing such a creed as this 
were formed, and imposed upon any one people in 
the world, whether it would not require an infinitely 
greater measure of &ith, than any set of articles which 
they so violently qppose. Let me, therefore, advise 
this generation of wranglers, for their own and for 
the public good, to act at least so consistently with 
themselves, as not to bum with zeal for irreligion^ 
and with bigotry for nonsense.-— i^ci^eii^on. Spectator, 
No. 185. 

Criminality of Atheism. — Amongst connate obli«- 
gations^are such as are planted as it were in our being ; 
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the most eminent is that which lies on all men with 
respeet to almighty God, the supreme governor of 
the world ; by virtue of which^ we are bound to adore 
his majesty, and to obey his commandments and his 
laws. Whosoever wholly violates and breaks through 
this obligation^ stands guilty of the most heinous 
charge of atheism ; because he must, at the same 
time, deny either the existence of God, or his care of 
human affairs. Which two sins, with regard to their 
m<H*al consequences and effects, are equivalent to each 
other, and either of them overthrows all religion, re- 
presenting it as a frightful mockery, introduced to 
awe the ignorant vulgar into some decency and duty. 
Therefore we ought in justice to dread and explode, 
as most foul and scandalous, the notion of Hobbes, in 
which he would rank atheism among the faults of im-» 
prudence or ignorance, as if it were not properly a 
Bin, but a mistake, a folly more worthy of pardon 
than of 'ptmishmenU'^Puffendotf's Law of Nature 
and Nations, Boole III. ch. iv. sect 4. 

My dear Manquis, there is nothing good in atheism.. 
This system is very bad, both in physics and in mo^ 
rals. An honest man may inveigh against supersti- 
tieaiand fimaticism^ and may detest persecution: he 
renders a service to mankind, if he diffuses the prin« 
ciples of toleration ; but what good can he do, if he 
disseminates those of atheism ? Will men be more 
virtuous for not acknowledging a God, who enjoins 
the practice of virtue ? Assuredly not. I would have 
princes and their ministers to acknowledge a God ; 
nay more, a God who punishes and who pardons* 
Without this restraint, I should consider them as fero- 
cious animals, who, to be sure, would not eat me just 
after a plentiful meal, but certainly would devour me» 
were I to fall into their clutches when they are hun- 
gry ; who, after they had picked my bones, would 
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not have the least idea that they had done any thing 
wrong. — Voliaire^s Correspondence, xii. S^Q, quoted btf 
Chateaubriand. 

If neglect and breaches of the social and moral du« 
ties are criminal^ even in the eyes of freethinkers, 
what must be the guilt of neglecting the only duty, 
properly speaking, to God, of denying him the only 
return which he expects, because it is the only return 
he has qualified us to make, reverence, love, and gra- 
titude ? Ingratitude to men. is marked wMk the black- 
est stain ; what must then that vice be, when it has 
for its object the source of all goodness ? And what 
chance is there, that it shall pass unpunished ? It is 
astonishing that men, who justly look with such hor- 
ror and detestation on murder and parricide, should 
think so coolly on the abnegation of the Deity ; which 
denying him his tribute of reverence and gratitude is. 
But the instances of punishment, which the magis- 
trate, for the preservation of the society, inflicts, helps 
to keep up the idea of horror that attends the first ; 
and the forbearance of vengeance in the latter, is, by. 
weak pretenders to reason, made an argument to con« 
elude that no offence ia given. 

It is a strange imagination, to admit that men are 
formed with ideas of right and wrong, with a sense of 
duty, and the contrary, and with full physical liberty 
to act as they shall best like ; and yet to maintain 
that it is absolutely indifferent to the Deity, who gave 
them that rule of conduct, whether they conform to 
or transgress it, whether they do right or wrong; 
and, consequently, that it is indifferent to them, (if 
they escape punishment from their fellow-creatures,) 
whether they have or have not conformed themselves 
to the rule of their Creator and Sovereign Lord. — Pre^* 
sident Forbes on Incredulity, 
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SECTION II. 

SCSPTlClSlf. 

Irrationality of Scbpticism.-— This doctrine^ (that 
is Pyrrhonism,) if it go no fkrther than to discounten- 
ance reasoning upon words, to which wecan affix no dear 
and precise ideas; than to proportion our belief in any 
proposition to the degree of probability it bears; than to 
ascertain, as to every species of knowledge^ the bounds 
of certainty we are able to acquire-^this scepticism is 
then rational ; but^ when it extends to demonstriOed 
truth ; when it attacks the principles of morality, it 
becomes either weakness or inuLmty,^^Condorc€i*s 
Hutorical View, p. 105. 

Upon a comparison of the writings of modem 
sceptics, it will appear, that they have adopted this 
method of philosophising upon very different grounds, 
and for very different purposes ; but, in whatever 
form scepticism appears, or from whatever cause it 
springs, it may be confidently pronounced hostile to true 
philosophy ; for its obvious tendency is to invalidate 
every principle of human knowledge, to destroy every 
criterion of truth, and to undermine the foundation of 
all science, human and divine.— -J?riicilier'« HisUny of 
PAiiosoph^, by Enfield, ii. 480. 

Credulity or Scepticism.— That implicit credulity 

is a mark of a feeble mind, will not be disputed, but it 

may not perhaps be as generally acknowledged, that 

the case is the same with unlimited scepticism : on 

the contrary, we are sometimes apt to ascribe this dis-i 

position to a more than ordinary vigour of intellect 

Such a prejudice was by no means unnatural at that 
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period in the history of modern Europe^ when reason 
first began to throw off the yoke of authority, and 
when it unquestionably required a superiority of un- 
derstanding, as well as of intrepidity, for an individual 
to resist the contagion of prevailing superstition. But, 
in the present age, in which the tendency of fashion- 
able opinions is directly opposite to those of the vul- 
gar, the philosophical creed, or the philosophical 8cep« 
tidsm, of by far the greater number of those, who 
value themselves on an emancipation from popular 
errors, arises from the very same weakness with tb^ 
credulity of the multitude : nor is it going too far to 
say with Rousseau, that '^ he who^ in the end of the 
'* eighteenth century, has brought himself to abandon 
'^ all his early principles without discriminatian, would 
" probably have been a bigot in the days of the 
" league." In the midst of these contrary impulses 
of fashionable and of vulgar prejudices, he alone 
evinces the superiority and the strength of his mindy 
who is able to disentangle truth from error, and 
to oppose the dear conclusion of his own unbiassed 
faculties to the united clamours of superstition and 
of false philosophy. —Such are the men, whom nature 
marks out to be the lights of the world, to fix the 
wavering opinions of the multitude, and to impress 
their own character on that of their age. 

There is, I think, good reason for hoping^ that the 
sceptical tendency of the present age will be only a 
temporary evil. While it continues, however, it is an 
evil of the most alarming nature ; and, as it extends in 
general, not only to religion and morality, but, in 
some measure, also to politics, and the conducted life« 
it is equally fatal to the comfort of the individual and 
to the Improvement of aodety.'^SUtvarfs Pkihsaphtf 
of the Human Mind, vol* i. p. 83. 
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Dogmatism of Scvptics.— -I cannot comprehend 
bow any man can be sincerely a sceptic on principle. 
Sudi philosophers either do not exists or they are cer- 
tainly the most miserable of men. To be in doubt about 
things whidi it is important for us to know, is a si- 
tuation too perplexing to the human mind ; it cannot 
long support such incertitude ; but will^ in spite of it- 
self^ determine one way or other, rather deceiving 
itself, than content to believe nothing of the matter. 
In this situation, I consulted the philosophers ; I turn- 
ed over their books, and examined their several opi- 
nions ; in all which, I found them vain, dictatorial, 
and dogmatical, even in their pretended scepticism ; 
Ignorant of nothing, yet proving nothing ; ridiculing 
one another, and in this last particular only, wherein 
they were all agreed, they seemed to be in the right. 
Affecting to triumph whenever they attacked their op« 
ponents, they wanted every thing to make them ca^ 
pable of a vigorous defence. If you examine their 
reasons, you will find them calculated only to refute ; 
if you number voices, every one is reduced to his own 
au^ge : they agree in nothing but in disputing. 

But w^e the philosophers even in a situation to 
discover the truth, which of them would be interest- 
ed in so doing ? Each of them knows very well, that 
his system is no better founded than those of others ; 
he defends it, nevertheless, because it is his own. There 
is not one of them, who, really knowing truth from 
falsehood^ would not prefer the latter, of his own in- 
vention, to the former discovered by any body else. 
Where is the philosopher, who would not readily de- 
ceive mankind, to increase his own reputation ? Where 
is he, who secretly proposes any other object, than that 
of distinguishing himself from the rest of mankind ? 

Provided he raises himself above the vulgar, carries 

b6 
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away the prize of fame from his eompetitors, wh«c 
doth he require more ? The most essential point is to 
think differently from the rest of the world. Among 
believers he is an atheist^ and among atheists he affects 
to be a believer*.— -Kotij#eir»'# Emilius, vol* ii. p. 124. 
Edit Ed. 1773. 

Mischievous effects of Scepticism.— -Avoid all 
those, who, under pretence of explaining natural causes^ 
plant the most destructive doctrines in the hearts 
of men^ and whose apparent scepticism is a hundred 
times more dogmatical and affirmative, than the deci« 
sive tone of their adversaries. Under the haughty 
pretext of being the only peisons who are truly en- 
lightened, honest, and sincere, they subject us impi- 
ously to their magisterial decisions; and give us, for 
-the true principles of things, only unintelligible sys- 
temsi which they have raised in their own imagina- 
tions. Add to this^ that, while they overturn^ des- 
troy, and trample under feet every thing that is res- 
pectable among mankind, they deprive the afflicted of 
the last consolation in their misery, take from the rich 
and powerful the only check to the indulgence of their 
passions ; they eradicate from our hearts the remorse 
of guilt and the hopes of virtue, absurdly boasting 
themselves, at the same time, the friends and bene- 
factors of mankind. The truth, say they, can never 
be hurtful. So far I am of their opinion, and this is 
to me a great proof, that what they teach cannot be 
true. Young man, be sincere without vanity : while 
you acquiesce in your ignorance^ you neither deceive 



* There may be a little of the exaggeration of satire in the 
above representation ; but its general applicableness to the scepti- 
cal eostempoTBries of the author is suffidently confiimcd by the 
letters of De Grimm. 
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yourself nor othen. If ever you cultivate your tap 
lenta so far as to^ enable you to publish your senti- 
ni«its to die worlds speak fVom the dictates of your 
own conscience, without troublin|^ yourself about ap» 
plause. Theabuseof knowledge produces incredu- 
lity. The man of science disdains the sentiments of 
the vulgar, and would even be singular in his own. 
The vanity of philosophy leads to infidelity, as a 
blind devotion leads to fanaticism. Avoid both eK« 
tremes : remain ever firm in the way of truth, or in 
that which appears so to you in the simplicity of your 
heart, without ever being drawn aside by pride or 
weakness. Be not afraid to acknowledge God among 
philosophers, nor to stand up an advocate for huma- 
nity among persecutors. You may perhaps be thought 
sinjgular ; but you will carry about with you the innate 
testimony of a good conscience, which will enable you 
•to dispense with the qf>probation of men. Whether 
they love or hate you, whether they admire or des- 
pise your writings, it is no matter : speak what is 
true; do what is right; for the object of greatest 
importance is to discharge our du^. Our private 
interest, my child, deceives us ; but the hope of the 
just cannot be deceived— 12diMf^a« < EmUius, vol. ii. 
S26. 



SECTION III. 

IRRBLIOION *. 

SaNSSLESSNBSS OF lRRELioioN.^-If they have the 
least reserve of common sense, it will not be difficult to 

* This title is meant to express pncttcal impiety. 
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make them apprehend^ how miserably they abuse 
themselTes^ by laying so false a fimndatlon of applause 
and esteem. For this is not the way to raise a dia« 
racter even with worldly men, who, as they are able 
to pass a shrewd judgment on things, so they easily 
discern that the only method of succeeding in our 
temporal affairs, is to prove ourselves honest, &ithful, 
prudent, and capable of advancing the interest of 
£piends ; because men naturally love nothing but that» 
which some way contributes to dieir use and benefit. 
But now what benefit can we any way derive from 
hearing a man confess, that he has eased hmiself of 
the burden of religion ; that he believes no God as 
the witness and inspector of his conduct ; that he 
considers himself as absolute master of what he does, 
and accountable for it cmly to his own mind ? Will he 
fancy, that we shall be hence induced to repose a greater 
degree of confidence in him hereafter ? or to depend on 
his comfort, his advice, or assistance, in the necessities 
of life P Can he imagine us to take any great delight or 
complacency, when he tells us, that he doubts whether 
our very soul be any thing more than a little wind 
and smoke ? Nay, when be tells it us with an air of 
assurance, and a vcHce that testifies the contentment 
of his heart ? Is this a thing to be spoken of with plea« 
santry ? or ought it not rather to be lamented with 
the deepest sadness, as the most melancholic reflection 
that can strike our thoughts P 

If they would compose themselves to serious consi- 
deration, they must perceive the method, in which 
they are engaged, to be so very ill chosen, so repug- 
nant to gentility, and so remote even from that good 
air and grace which they pursue; that, on the ccmtra* 
ry, nothing can more efieetually expose them to the 
contempt and aversion of mankind, or mark them out 
for persons defective in parts and judgment. And 
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indeed, should ve demand from them an account of 

their sentiments, and of the reasons which they have to 

entertain this suspicion in religious matters, what they 

offered would appear so miserably weak and trifling, aa 

rather to confirm us in our belief. This is no more 

than what one of their own fraternity told them« with 

great smartness, on such an occasion : *' If yon oon« 

tinue/' says he, *' to dispute at this rate, you will in* 

falHbly make me a Christian." And the gentleman 

was in the right ; for who would not tremble to find 

himself embarked in the same cause with so forlorn, so 

despicable companionsP-^Piucof < Thoughis, 

Madness of Irhelioion.— I am ignorant of the 

being, who has placed me in the world. I know neither 

what is meant by the world, nor what is meant by 

myself. I am in a dreadful state of ignorance con* 

cerning all things. I am ignorant of the nature of 

my own body, my own senses, and my own soul* 

Even that part of me which gives birth to what I 

now utter, and which reflects upon itself and upon 

every thing around it, is as unknown to me as all the 

rest. I behold this fearful expanse of the universe 

which surrounds me, and find myself restricted to a 

nook in this immensity of space, without knowing 

why I am fixed in one spot radier than in another, 

nor why the particle, allotted for my earthly existence, 

is singled out at the present rather than at any other 

period of that eternity, which is to follow me. On 

every side I behold an infinity, ^hich swallows me 

up like an atom, or like a passing shadow, enduring 

but for a moment. All I understand is, that it will 

soon be my lot to die. But I know least of all in what 

this death, whidi I am unable to escape, consists. As 

I know not whence I came, so neither do I know 

5 
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whither I am going, I only know, that upon ]eay« 
ing this world I fall for ever into a state of annihi!*- 
tion, or into the hands of an incensed God, without 
comprehending, to which of these two states I am to 
look forward, as my eternal heritage. 

Behold, then, my condition replete with wretched- 
ness, weakness, and obscurity ! Nevertheless, upon 
the review of all ^is, I conclude that I have nothing 
to do, but to pus my days, without giving myself any 
concem about my future destiny. I conclude that 1 
have nothing to do, but to follow my own incli- 
nations, without reflection or solicitude ; doing by this 
means all I can to incur eternal misery, if what is said 
concerning it should prove ultimately true. Perhaps 
it would be possible for me to obtain some satisfac* 
tion upon the subject of my doubts ; but I am deter- 
mined not to be at this trouble, nor to take a single 
step in search of it : and, in short, treating with con- 
tempt all who concern themselves about this subject, 
I am determined to go on without precaution or alarm. 
I am determined to risk this important stake, and to 
glide smoothly along the stream, till death finds me 
in a state of uncertainty respecting my future ever* 
lasting lot—Paut^s Thoughts. 

Worthless character of irrelioidus scoffers. 
—Nevertheless, the bold and frivolous discourses, 
which are permitted against religion in general, have 
made such a progress, that at present the persons who 
most respect these opinions, without ostentation or se- 
verity, find themselves obliged to conceal or moderate 
their sentiments, lest they should be exposed to a kind 
of contemptuous pity, or run the risk of being sus- 
pected of hypocrisy. We are at liberty to speak on 
every subject, except the most grand and interesting 
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> 

which can occupy man. What strange authority gave 
rise to this imperious legislation, which is termed fa- 
shionable! What a miserable conspiracy* that of 
weakness against Omnipotence 1 Men are proud of 
knowing at what hour the king wakes^ goes to the 
chaoe, or returns ; they are very eager to be informed 
of the vile intrigues, which successively debase or ex* 
alt his courtiers ; they pass, in short, their whole lives 
in panting after objects of vanity and badges of sla- 
very ; they are continually brought into conversation ; 
and they proscribe, under the dreadful name of vul- 
garity, the most remote expression which would recal 
the idea of the harmonious universe, and the Being 
who has bestowed on us all the gifts of the mind ; 
what is most excellent in our nature we overlook, to 
dwell only on the inflations of vanity. Ungrateful 
that we are ! Our intelligence, our will, all our senses, 
are the seal of an unknown power ; and is it the name 
of our Master and Benefisustor, that we dare not pro« 
nounce? It is from your modem philosophers that 
this false shame arises ; you who spread derision over 
the most respectable sentiments ; and, employing in 
the dispute the frivolous shafts of ridicule, have given 
confidence to the most frivolous of men : you have for 
your followers a numerous race, which is taken pro- 
miscuously from every rank and age. 

We now reckon amongst those, who oppose a con- 
temptuous smile to religious opinions, a multitude of 
young people, often incapable of supporting the most 
trivial arguments, and who, perhaps, could not con- 
nect two or three abstract propositions. These pre* 
tended philosophers artfully, and almost perfidiously, 
take advantage of the first flight of self-love, to per- 
suade beginners, that they are able to judge at a glance 
of the serious questions, which have eluded the pene- 
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tration of the most exercised thinkers. In short, such 
is, in general, the decisive tone of the irreligious men 
of our age, that in hearing them so boldly murmur 
about the disorders of the universe^ and the mistakes 
of Providence, we are only surprised to see how much 
they dififer in stature from those rebellious giants, menr- 
tioned in the heathen mythology.— ^ec^cr** Religious 
Opinions, 39^- 

Respecting this new, or rather revived system of 
philosophy, soi disante telle, it may perhaps be con- 
fessed, that it may possibly have done some good ; but 
then it has certainly done much more mischief to 
mankind. On die one hand, it may perhaps be al- 
lowed, that to its prevalence we owe the general sys- 
tem of toleration which seems to prevail*, which is, I 
fear, the only speck of white that marks the present 
day. Yet even this solitary virtue^ if infidelity be its 
basis, is founded on a false prindple. Christian ch&* 
rity, which includes the idea of universal philanthropy, 
and which, when really CkrisHan, is the true founda* 
lion on wluch virtue should be ereeted, and not the 
opinion that all religions should be tolerated, because 
all are alike erroneous. -But even allowing this boast* 
ed benefit its full weight, to the same cause we are", 
I doubt, om the other hand, indebted for -that profli- 
gacy of manners, or, to call it by the most gentle 
name, that frivolity whidi every where prevails. To 
this cause we owe that total disregard, that fastidious 
dislike to all serious thought, for every man can be a 
deist without thinking ; he is made so at his toilette, 
and, whilst his hair is dressing, reads himself into an 
adept ; that shameful and degrading apathy to all that 

* The persecations of Christians by the heathen philosophers 
in ancient times, and by the infidel rulers of Fiance in later timet, 

are not favourable to this supposition. 
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ig great and noble ; in a word, that perfect indiffer- 
enee to right or wrong, which enervates and charac* 
terises this unmeaning and frivolous age *.— 'jGor/ ^ 
Ckarlemont ; see Life, i. 237. 

I mean that you should by no means seem to ap« 
prove, encourage, or applaud these libertine notions 
which strike at religion equally, and which are the 
poor thread-bare topics of half-wits and minute philo- 
gophers. Even those, who are silly enough to laugh 
at their jokes, are still wise enough to distrust and 
detest their character ; for, putting moral virtues at 
the highest and religion at the lowest, religion must 
still be allowed to be a collateral security at least to 
virtue ; and every prudent man will sooner trust to 
two securities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 
happen to be in company with these pretended espriis 
forts f at with thoughtless libertines, who laugh at all 
religi<xi to show their wit, or disclaim it to complete 
their riot, let no word or look of yours intimate the 
least approbation : on the contrary, let a solemn gra* 
vity express your dislike ; but enter not into the sub« 
jecty and decline such unprofitable and indecent con* 
troversies. Depend upon this truth, that every man 
is the worse looked upon, and the less trusted, for be* 
ing ^thought to have no religion, in spite of all the 
pompous, specious epithets he may assume of erprit 
fori, fiwethinker, or moral philosopher, and a wise 
atheist (if such a thing there is) would, for his own 
interest and character in this world, pretend to some 
religion. 

Your moral character must be not only pure, but, 
like Csesar's wife, unsuspected. The least speck or 
blemish upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and vilifies 

* It is not known when this passage was written, but the no* 
ble author died in the year 1799. 
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more^ for it excites and unites detestation and con- 
tempt. There. are, however, wretches in the world, 
profligate enough to explode all noticm of moral good 
and evil, to maintain that they are merely local, and 
depend entirely upon the customs and fashions of dif« 
ferent countries. Nay, there are still, if possible, more 
unaccountable wretches ; I mean those, who affect to 
preach and propagate such absurd and infamous no* 
tions, without believing them themselves. These are 
the devil's hypocrites. Avoids as much as possible, 
the company of such people^ who reflect a degree of 
discredit and infamy upon all who converse with them. 
But, as you may sometimes by accident fall into such 
company, take great care that no complaisance, no 
good humour^ no warmth g£ festal mirth^ ever make 
you seem even to acquiesce, much less to approve or 
applaud such infamous doctrines; on the other hand, 
do not debate nor enter into serious argument upon a 
subject so much below it ; but content yourself with 
telling these apostles, that you know they are not se- 
rious ; that you have a much better opinion of them, 
than they would have you to have ; and that you are 
very sure they would not practise the doctrine they 
preach. But put your private mark upon them, and 
shun for ever afterwards.-— CAef/er^iSi'f Letters to his 
iSo»^ vol. ii.. p. 2S8. 

I might take this opportunity to add, that ridicule 
is not always contented with ravaging and destroying 
the works of man, but boldly and impiously attacks 
those of God; enters even into the sanctuary^ and 
profanes the temple of the Most High. A late no- 
ble writer has made use of it to asperse the characters, 
and destroy the validity, of the writers of both the 
Old and New Testament ; and to change the solemn 
truths of Christianity into matter of mirth and laugh- 
ter. The books of Moses are called by him fables suid 
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tales, fit only for the amusement of children : and 
St Paul is treated by him as an enthusiast, an idiot* 
and an avowed enemy to that religion whieh he pro- 
feased. One would not surely think, that there was 
any thing in ChristiAnity so ludicrous, as to raise 
laughter, or to excite contempt; hot, on the contrary, 
that the nature of its precepts, and its own intrinsic 
excellence, would at least have secured it from such in<- 
dignities. Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
those ancient heathens, whom our modem bigots are 
so apt to despise, than that air of piety and devotion 
which runs through all their writings ; and, though the 
Pagan theology was full of absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies, which the more refined spirits among their 
poets and philosophers must have doubtless dee* 
pised, rejected, and contemned ; such was their re« 
spect and veneration for the established religion of 
their country, such their regard to decency and seri* 
ousness, such their modesty and diffidence in affairs of 
so much weight and importance, that we very seldom 
meet with jest or ridicule on subjects, which they held 
thus sacred and respectable. 

• The privilege of publicly laughing at religion, and 
the precession of it ; of making the laws of God, and 
the great concerns of eternity, the objects of mirth and 
ridicule, was reserved for more enlightened ages, and 
denied the more pious heathens; to reflect disgrace 
and ignominy on the Christian sera. It hath indeed 
been the fate of the best and purest religion in the 
world, to become the jest of fools ; and not only, with 
its Divine Founder, to be scourged and persecuted, 
but with him to be mocked and spit at, trampled on 
and despised. But to consider the dreadful conse- 
quences of ridicule on this occasion, will better be- 
come the divine than essayist ; to him therefore shall 
I refer it, and conclude this essay by observing, that. 
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after all the undeserved encomiums, so lasvishly be- 
stowed ou this child of wit and malice, so universally 
approved and admired> I know of no service the per- 
nicious talent of ridicule can be of, unless it be to 
raise the blush of modesty^ and put virtue out of 
countenance ; to enhance the miseries of the wretch- 
ed, and poison the feast of happiness ; to insult man, 
affront God ; to make us^ in short, hateful to our fel- 
low-creatures, uneasy to ourselves, and highly dis- 
pleasing to the Almighty. — SmoUdL 

Having mentioned common-place observations^ I 
will particularly caution you against either using, be- 
lieving, or approving them. They are the common 
topics of witlings and coxcombs; those who really 
have wit have the utmost contempt for them, and 
scorn even to laugh at the pert things that those 
would-be wits say upon such subjects. 

Religion is one of their favourite topics : it is all 
priestcraft ; and an invention contrived and carried 
on by priests of all religions, for their own power 
and profit. From this absurd and false principle flow 
the common-place insipid jokes and insults upon the. 
clergy. With these people, every friend of every re- 
ligion is either a public or a concealed unbeliever, 
drunkard, and whoremaster; whereas, I conceive 
that priests are extremely like other men, and neither 
the better nor the worse for wearing a gown or sur- 
plice ; but, if they differ from other people, probably 
it is rather on the side of religion and morality, or at 
least decency, from their education and manner of 
]i£e.->-^Chesterfield*s Leiten to his Son, voL i. p. 276. 

Persons of vicious dispositions are not at all adapt- 
ed for any laudable employment whatever.»-l^«- 
seau's EmiliuSf i. 48. 

Freethinkers are almost always unsteady charac« 
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ters. The affectation of irreligion is, independent of 
its foolish impiety, always the mark of a bad taste. — 
Eugene's Memoirs by hinuelf*, p. 56. Mudford's Trans'* 
lotion, 

* This work has been ascribed to the pen of the Prince de 
Ligne, field-marshal in the Austrian serriot, who died in De- 
cember, 1795, at a very advanced age; and who is pronounced by 
Madame de Stael to have been a man of the most brilliant conver- 
sation in all £uiope, and a great personal favourite with most of 
the crowned heads of the age. It u very obvious that it equally 
answers the purpose of these extracts, whether the above-dted 
passage be considered as from the pen of Prince Eugene, or from 
that of the Prince de Ligne. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TESTIMONIES TO THE IPRINCIPLES OF MORALS, 
AND THE FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 

SECTION I. 

MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 

Reality of moral distinctions.— Those^ who have 
refused the reality of moral distinctions^ may be rank- 
ed among the disingenuous disputants. The only way 
of converting an autag(»iist of this kind is to leave him 
to himself; for^ finding that nobody keeps up the con- 
troversy with him^ it is probable he will, at last» of 
himself, from mere weariness, come over to the side of 
common sense and reason,'-^ Hume's Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals* 

Clearness of moral nrsTiNCTioNs.— -Pray, let no 
quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of casuists, break 
into the plain notions of right and wrong, which every 
man's right reason and plain common sense 9Uggest8 
to him. To do as you would be done by, is the plain» 
sure, and undisputed rule of morality and justice. 
Stick to that, and be convinced that whatever breaks 
into it in any degree, however speciously it may be 
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-tamed, and however puzzling it may be to n|^^Q(|:^!)^ . - ^ 
is, notwithstanding, false in itself, unjust, and '^ 
ngl.^-'Cheitef^ld's Letters to his Son, ii. 34. 

Sources ofM oral1>istinctions.— IFit be true (as 
some theologians have presumed to assert) that bene- 
Tolence is the sole principle of action in the Deity, we 
must suppose that the duties of veracity and justice 
were enjoined by Hiib, Hot on account of their intrin- 
sic rectitude,' but of their utility ; but still, with res- 
pect to man, there are sacred and indispensable laws, 
laws which he never transgresses without incurring 
the penalty of self-condemnation and remorse. And 
indeed, if, without the guidance of any internal moni- 
tor, he were left to infer the duties incumbent on him 
from a calculation and comparison of remote effects, 
we may venture to affirm that there would not be 
enough of virtue left ihthe Ivorld to hold society to- 
gether. 

To those, who have been accustomed to reflect on 
the general analogy of the human constitution, and 
xm the admirable adaptation of its various parts to tiiat 
scene in which we are destined to act, this last consi- 
deration will, independently of any examination of 
the fact, xsuggest a very strong presumption d priori 
against the doctrine to which the foregoing remarks 
relate. For is it at all consonant witli the other ar- 
rangements so wisely calculated for human happiness, 
to suppose, ^at the conduct of such a fallible and 
short-sighted creature as man would be left to be re- 
gulated by no other principle than the private opi- 
nion of each individual concerning the expediency of 
his own actions ? or, in other words, by the conjec- 
tures which he might form on the good or evil, result- 
ing, on the tjokole, from an endless train of future con- 
tingencies* Were this the case, the opinions of man- 
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kind, -with respect to the rules of moraUtjr, would be as 
various as their judgments about the prolMble ionie of 
the most doubtful or difficult determinations m pvdi- 
tics. Numberless cases might be fimcied, in w|itdi a 
person would not only claim merit, but actually pof- 
sess it, in consequence of actions which are generaUjr 
regarded with indignation and abhorrence ; for unless 
we admit such duties as justice, veracity, and (grati- 
tude, to be immediately and imperatively sanctioned 
by the authority of reason and of conscience, it follows 
as a necessary inference, that we are bound to violate 
them, whenever, by doing so, we have a proiqpect of 
advancing any of the essential interests of society ; or 
(which amounts to the same thing) that a good end 
is sufficient to sanctify whatever meant may aj^ar to 
us to be necessary for its accomplishment. Even men 
of the soundest and most penetrating understandings 
might frequently be led to the perpetration of enor- 
mities^ if they had no other light to guide them, but 
what they derived from their own uncertain anticipa- 
tions of futurity. And when we consider how small 
the number of such men is, in comparison of those* 
whose judgmentis are perverted by the prejudices of 
education and their own selfish passions, it is easy to 
see what a scene of anarchy the world would become. 
Of this, indeed, we have too melancholy an experi- 
mental proof in the history of those individuals, who 
have in practice adopted the rule of general expedienctf, 
as their whole code of morality ; a rule, which the most 
execrable scourges of the human race have, in all ages, 
professed to follow, and of which they have uniform- 
ly availed themselves, as an apology for their devia- 
tions from the ordinary maxims of right and wrong. 

Fortunately for mankind, the peace of society is not 
thus entrusted to accident ; the great rules of a vir- 
tuous conduct being confessedly of such a nature, as 
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to be ob^ioos to every dnoere and wdl dupoBed 
mind. Aad it is in a peculiar degree striking^ that 
while the iMeoiy of ethics inTolves some of the most 
abstruse qaestionsy which have erer employed the hu- 
man ftcttlties, the mortl judgments and mortl feel- 
ii^ of the most distsnt ages and nations, with respec 
to all the most essential dutiesof lifet are one mdthe 
BBm^j^^ietmrti PhUofopI^ of tke Human Mind, 
voL ii. 478. 



SECTION II. 

CONNECTION OF MORALItY WITH RXLIOlON. 

Batle States a question, whether a people may not 
be happy in society, and be^qualified for good govern- 
ment, upon princi{^s of morality singly, without any 
sense of religion. The question is ingenious, and may 
give opportunity for subtle reasoning ; 'but it is use* 
less, because the fact supposed cannot happen. The 
principles of morality and of religion are equally root- 
ed in our nature : they are indeed weak in children 
and in savages; but they grow up together, and ad- 
vance toward maturity with equal steps. Where the 
moral sense is entire, there must be a sense of reli« 
gion ; and, if a man, who has no sense of religion, 
live decently in society, he is more indebted for his 
conduct to good temper, than to sound morals.-»X<or<^. 
Karnes' Sketches of Man, vL 344. 

They that cry down moral honesty, cry down that 

which is a great purt of religion, my duty toward God, 

and my duty toward mail. What care 1 to see a man run 

after a sermon, if he cozens and cheats as soon as he 

comes home. On the othor side, morality must not 

c2 
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be without religion ; for, if so, it may change as I see 
convenient. Religion must govern it. He that has 
not religion to govern his morality, is not a dram bet* 
ter than my mastiff dog. So long as you stroke him, 
and please htm, and do not pinch him, he will play 
with you as findy as may be ; he is a very good moral 
mastiff; but if you hurt him, he will fly in yourface^ 
and tear out your thraat,^-^Selden's Table Talk; 11-2. 
Philosophy, on its own principles^ cannot be pro- 
ductive of any virtue, which does not flow from re- 
ligion ; and religion is productive of many virtues, to 
which philosophy is a stranger. As to practice, it is 
another thing, and remains tol)e examined. There is 
no man who practises in every particular the doctrine 
of his religion, when he has one, that is true ; the great- 
er part of mankind have hardly any religion at all, and 
practise nothing of what little they have : this also is 
very true ; but, after all, some people have religion^ and 
practise it at least in part, and it is incontestible that 
motives of religion prevent them often from falling in- 
to vice/ and excite to virtuous and commendable ac- 
tions, which they had not performed but for such mo- 
tives. Let a priest be guilty of a breach of trust, what 
does this prove, but that a blockhead had confided in 
him ? If Pascal himself had done it, this would have 
proved Pascal a hypocrite; nothing more.-— ;R(>i/<- 
seau's Emilius, vol. ii. p. Q27, note. 

In effect, the immortality of heaven has no rela- 
tion to the rewards and punishments, of which we 
form an idea on this eardi. The sentiment, which 
makes us aspire to immortality, is as disinterei^ed as 
that which makes us find our happiness in devoting 
ourselves to the happiness of others ; for the first of- 
fering to religious felicity is the sacrifice of self ; and 
it is thus necessarily removed from every species of 
selfishness. Whatever we may attempt, we must re- 
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torn to the admowledgment^ that rdigion is tbe true 
foandation of morality ; it is that sensible and real ob- 
ject within UM, whidi can alone divert our attention 
from external objects. If piety did not excite sublime 
emotions^ who would sacrifice even sensual pleasures^ 
however vulgar they mig^t be, to the cold dignity of 
reasrai ? We must begin the internal history of man 
with rdigion, or with sensation ; for there is nothing 
animated besides. <^i>0^toer«i61crmaity»iiL 209. 



SECTION III. 

MORALITY roVNOID ON THE WILL OF OOIX ^ 

Amongst the opinions, then, which it highly con*- 
cems all men to settle and to embrace, the chief are 
those which relate to Almighty God, as the great Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe. That there is real- 
ly existing, a Supreme Being, from whom all other 
things derive their original, and the principle of their 
motion, not as from a dull and senseless power, (as 
the weight, for example, in a block,) but as froip a 
cause endowed with understanding and with freedom 
of choice. That this Eternal Being exercises a sove- 
reignty, not only over the whole world, or over man. 
kind. in g^neral» but over every individual human 
person, whose knowledge nothing can escape ; who, 
by virtue of his imperial right, hath enjoined men 
such certain duties by natural law, the observance of 
which will meet with his approbation, the breach or 
the neglect with his displeasure; and that he will, for 
this purpose, require an exact account from every 
man of his proceedings, without corruption and with^ 

out partiality. 

c8 
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Now, as the main parts of faamandtttf tumontbffi 
bdief, so it is the only foundation of the sweet tnok- 
quillity and aoquiesoniGeof mind» which m^i inward- 
ly enjoy, and the very fence and holwariL of all that 
probity^ whidi we are to ez^cise towards auraei|^ 
boor ; without which no man can serioiisly and hear^ 
tily do a good action himself, or give sufficient cui* 
tion and security of his honest intentions to others. 
And, although it appears front the ordinances of die 
Christian religion, that God is not so far pleased with 
every kind of worship which men pay him, as to em« 
brace them with peculiar favouri and to giye them a 
title to eternal life; which good effidcts do follow only 
that institution and way of service, which he hath re- 
vealed in a singular manner to the world. Yet a se- 
rious persuasion concerning the divine existence and 
providence, under whatever particular apprehension 
or particular worship, hath, however, thus much of 
force and efficacy, as to render men more observant o€ 
their duty. To prove this assertion, we need only 
consider, that there have been of old^ and still are, 
men professing religions, which we must own to be 
destructive to salvation, as suppose Mahometans or 
Pagans, who nevertheless, by virtue of their persua« 
sion of God's providence, have shewn no inconside- 
rable concern and care for honesty ^and justice, so asnot 
to be outdone by many Christians, at least as to exter- 
nal performances. As this persuasion, and whatever 
else we are able to learn concerning the worship ok 
God, either firom reason or revelation^ is, first of all, to 
be implanted in a rightly cultivated mind ; so are the 
opinions contrary to these truths most carefully to be 
barred off and excluded. And here we would not only 
be understood of atheistical and Epicurean principles, 
but of all those numerous notions which appear to 
be destructive of true religion, of good manners, and 
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•f hnmtm mtaatj, wiudi it is in an high manner the 
interat of maiddnd to iee absotittdy rooted up and 
baukliod out of tte waM^^Puffemhrf^s Law rf Na- 
iMtne 4md NmHom, BmA. li* chap. iv. sec 3. 

To |«dge «f tiw ffoctitada of aetiOBS, the first rule i8> 
tke Aviiie kv, mhmnhy I mean that law which God 
hatfa Bet to the actions of men, iHiether promulgated 
to them hj the light of nature^ or the voice of reve« 
lation. That God has given a role^ whereby men 
should govern Ifae marfvcs , I think there is nobody so 
hrotisb as to deny. He has a right to do it: we are 
his creatures: he has goodness and wisdom to direct 
our actions to that which is best ; and he has power 
to enfiiroe it l:^ rewards and poB M lMnents, of infinite 
woi§^ and duration^ in another life; fat nobody can 
take us oat of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude ; and, by comparing them to 
this law, it is, that men judge of the most considera- 
ble raond good or evii of their actions ; lliat is, whe- 
ther as duties, or sins, they are like to procure them 
happiness or misery firam die hands of the Almighty. 
'^LogUm Esioy oa the Human Understanding, vol. ii. 
book iL diap. ^. 

The r^gttd to those general rules of conduct, is 
what » pr o p e r ly called a sense of duty, a principle of 
tltt gr e at e st conse^enee in human life, and the only 
principle by which the bulk <^ mankind are capable 
of directing thieir aetioiis. Without this sacred regard 
to feQSnd mles> there is no man whose conduct can 
be muidi depended upon. It Is ibis which consti- 
tutes the most essfflatial differenee betweoi a man oc 
principle and honoiur, and a worthless fellow. The 
one ndkmmt on aU occasions, steadily and resdutely 
to<4H8ma3clm8, and preserves, the whole of his life, one 
even tenor of conduct The other acts variously and acci- 
dentaKy, as humour, indination, or interest, chance to 

c 4 
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to be uppermost. This reverence (for thesegeneral rules 
of moral conduct) is still farther enhanced- by an opi« 
nion, which is first impressed by nature^ and afterwards 
confirmed by reasoning and philosophy, that those im« 
portant rules of morality are the commaacis and laws 
of the Deity, who wiU finally reward the obedient, 
and punish the transgressors o^ their duty. These 
natural hopes and fears and suspicions were^propa* 
gated by sympathy, and> confirmed by education ; and 
the gods were universally represented and believed to 
be the rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injustice. And thus-religion» 
even in its rudest form, gave a sanction to the rules 
of morality, long before the age of artificial reasoning- 
and philosophy. That the terrors of religion should 
thus enforce the natural sense of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happiness of mankind, for 
nature to leave it dependent upon the slowness and 
uncertainty of philosophical researches*. These re- 
searches, however, when they came to take place, 
confirmed those original antidpations of nature. Up-- 
on whatev^ we suppose that our moral' facultTes are 
founded, whether upon a certain modification of rea^ 
son, upon an original instmct, called a numil sense, 
or i^n some other principle of our nature^ it can. 
not be doubted that they were givea us for the&teo^ 
tion of our conduct in this life. Since these, therefore, 
were plainly intended to be the governing principled 
of human nature, the rules whi<^ diey prescribe are 
to be regarded as the ccnamands and laws of the Dei* 

* There is an obvious vagueness in the language of Dr. Smith, 
on this subject of what natuie teaches ; and cither he must have 
considered the idea of a D&ty to be innate in the human mind^ or 
it must foUow (on his principle of that idea having been soprenu 
lent and powerful, previous to the influence of reasoning and phi- 
losophy) that it had been imparted by some original icvdatipn^ and 
preserved by means of human tradition* 
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ty, pronralgated by those vicegerents which he has 
set up wt^in us. All general rules are commonly 
denommated laws : thus the general rules, which bo- 
dies observe in communication of motion, are called 
the laws of motion. But these general rules, which 
our moral faculties observe inr approving or condemn- 
ing whatever sentiment or action is subjected to their 
examination; may much more justly be denominated 
such. They have a mudi greater resemblance to what 
are properly called laws, those general rules, which 
the sovereign lays down to direct the conduct of his sub- 
jects. Like them they are rules to direct the free ac- 
tions of men ; they are prescribed, most surely, by a 
lawful superior, and are attended too with the sanc- 
tion of rewards and punishments; Those vicegerents 
of God within never fail to punish the violation of 
them by the torments of inward shame and self-Con- 
d&mnation; and, on the contrary, always reward 
obedience with tranquillity of mind, with content- 
ment, and' self-satisfaction. There are, besideii; many 
odier reasons, and many other natural principles, 
which all tend' to confirm and inculcate the same sa- 
lutary doctrine.— When the general rules, which deter- 
mine the merit and demerit'of actions, come thus toi be 
regard&d as the laws of an all- powerful Being, who 
watches over our conduct, and who, in a life to come, 
will reward the observance, and punish the breach of 
them, they necessarily acquire a new sacredhess from 
this consideration. That our regard to the will of the 
Deity oughf to be the supreme rule of our conduct, 
can be doubted of by nobody who believes his exist- 
ence. The very thought of disobedience appears to 
involve in it the most shocking impropriety'. Mow vaili, 
how absurd, would it be for man, either to oppose "or 
t(5 neglect the commands, that were laid upon him by 
infifnite wisdom and mfihite power ! HoW uimatlXrdl, 

c 5 
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how impioasly ungratefiil, not to rev&psoce the pie^ 
cepts^ that w^« prescribed to him by the infinite good- 
ness of his Creator, even though no piuushment was to 
follow their violation ? The sense of propriety too is 
here weU supported by the strongest mothres of sel^^ 
interest. The idea> that, however we vmj eacscpe 
the observation of men, or be placed above the reach 
of human punishment, yet we are always acting un- 
der the eye and exposed to the punishment of 6od» 
the great avenger of injustice, is a motive capable of 
restraining the most headstrong passionst wUh those 
at least, who, by constant reflection, have rendered it 
familiar to them. 

It is in this manner, that religion enforces the na* 
tural seiise of duty ; and hence it is, that mankind are 
generaUy disppsed to place great confidence in the 
probity c£ those, who seem deeply impressed with re- 
ligious sentiments. Such persons, they imagine^ act 
under an additional tie, besides those whidi regulate 
the conduct of other men. The regard to the pro- 
priety of action, as well as to reputation, the rc^^d 
to the applause of his own breasty as weU as to that of 
others, are motives which they suppose have the same 
influence over the reh'gious man, as over the man of 
the world. But the fc^mer lies under another restraint, 
and never acts dehberately, but as in the presence of 
that great Superior, who is finally to recompense him 
according to his deeds. A greater trust is reposed, upon 
this account, in the regularity and exactness of his 
conduct. And wherever the natural principles of re- 
ligion are n€»t corrupted by the factions and party 
zeal of some worthless cabal ; wherever the first duty 
which it requires, is to fulfil all the obligations of mo* 
rality ; wherever men are not taught to regard frivo^ 
lous observances as more immediate dutieaof religion, 
than acts of justice and beneficence ; and to imagine 
that by sacrifices and ceremonies, and vain suppUca^^ 
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tions, they am birgam with the Deity for fnud^ and 
perfidy, and violenoe, the world undoubtedly judges 
right in this respect, and justly places a double con- 
fidence in the rectitude of the religious man's beba- 
Tiour^-*iSsiM'f Theory of MartU SentimeMts, vol. i. p. 

It was extremely simple to rise from the study of 
nature to the inquiry after its Author* As soon as 
we attained this point, we perceived that we had gain- 
ed a considerable ascendant over our pupfl, and found 
new ways to address ourselves to his heart Then on- 
ly does he find it his interest to be virtnooa, to do good 
actions without any regard to man, and, without being 
compelled by the laws, to be just between God and 
himself; to discharge his duty even at the expense of 
his life; and even to bear the image of virtue imprint- 
ed in bis heart, not only firom the love of order, towhich 
every man pnfeis Aat of himaelf ; but hmxk the love 
of his Creator, which is mingled with the love of him. 
sslf^ to ifeie end that he may enjoy €tat lasting felicity 
flithe e the r life, of iMA. a good eonsdence, and the 
cwtsiinilaiieii of a Supreme Bong, are sure pledges 
aiifeis. If I depait Urom this point, I see nothing left 
bt injQSii ce, fiisekood» and hypocrisy ; seK-interest, 
fSHMuiiiigiever 'every other competition, teadies every 
■sanledfagutsehis vices under die doak and mask of 
virtue. Lspt the vest of mankind da my business at 
their -ewK-^espane; let every thing be referred ta 
aae liosiesEB its iMumte end ; let all mankind perish 
infuin and misery^ tosaiw me a moment'^ uneasiness, 
oralittle hungeif ;, such is* the language, which the 
atfaeistand Ae unbeliever makes nee of to himself. 
Yes, i^inllttmintaBi ft all my fife, whoever says in 
his heart' there is no^God, and makes use of a differ* 
cnt language, is either a liar or madman^^-Hovf^ 
Jean's EmUiuSf vol. ii. p. £30. 
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TESTIMONIES TO THE FKINCIFLES OF NATUBAL 

RELIGION. 

SECTION I. 

1XI8TINCB AOm AOSMGT OF QtfD. 

Importance of the Beuef of a 6od.«-»T1uiI 
there is a God ! How is it possible to avoid being 
penetrated with an awful respect in uttering these 
words ? How reflect on tiiem without, the deepest 
humility^ and even an emotion of surprise, that man, 
this weak creature, this atom dispersed in theimmen* 
sity of qpace, undertakes to add some w^ht ta 
a truth, of which all nature is the splendid witness F 

However^ if this truth is our supranegood,?— if we> 
are nothing without it, how csn we banish it ham 
our minds ? Does it not constrain us to dwell conti- 
nually on the subject ? Compared with it, all other 
thoughts are insignificant and uninteresting : it gives^ 
birth to, and sustains all the sentiments on which.the 
happiness of an intelligent cceatmce depeoiia*^^Neok*. 
er*s Religious QpimotUy p. 2.78«. 
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The Bbliiv or a God Founded ik Reason.— Aa 
every inqaury^ wfaidi regards religioiii is of the utmost 
importMice^ there are two questions^ in pftrticakr, 
which challenge oar 8tteiiti(»)y to wit» Ihat concern- 
ing its foundation in reason, and that concerning its 
ofrigin in hnman nature. Happily^ the first question, 
-which is the most important, admits of the most 
obvious, at least the clearest solution. The whole 
fhune of nature bespeaks an intelligent author ; and 
no rational inquil^r can, after serious reflection, sus- 
pend his belief a moment with regard to the primary 
princij^ of genuine Theism and Religion*— HWrneV 
Eisayt, vol. ii. 401. Edit 1800. 

Every thing well weighed on both sides, (of the 
atheistical and theistical arguments,) I' must declare, 
without prejudice, (as fiur as I can be without preju- 
dice,) that the system of the existence of a God, or 
of a supreme intelligent being, architect of the 
universe, and of all that it contains, sovereign legisla- 
tor of nature, who has endued us with an understand- 
ing above that of all the other creatures known to us, 
and with a liberty of thinking and comparing what 
is good and what is evil relatively to our being ; that 
this system, I say, appears to me infinitely more rea« 
sonaMe than that of our author* : I say more, it is 
imposnUe for me to doubt of it.— <Sir James SteuariU 
JVorkt, vi. p. 64. 

THBBsLiEr or a God confirmed by Science.— >I 
am saying nothing here, that I am not accustomed to 
urge at much greater leng^i in the course of my pro- 
visional' dutyf. And I do not think, that I am jusdy 

* Minbmi4*« << Systdme dfc la Natare.*' 
t The aullior was proftnos of natotal {kfailoiDphy in the uaiTei- 
utj of Edinbaii^ 
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char^^eeble with vanity^ when. I BUf^ose, thai vmny 
yeaea of dcflightful study of the woiics <3i God have 
given me somewhat more acquaintaQoe with them, 
than 18 probably attained by those who never tUnk 
of the matter^ being continually engaged in the 
4lmstleof life. Should one of this desoriiptioDsay^ that 
all is fiite or chance, and that the sane thing hqipens 
to all, kc. as is but too conimon, I should think that 
a prudent man will give so mudb preteenoe to w^ 
assertion, as at least to think seriously about the 
thing, before he allow himself any indidgenoe in 
things, whidi I affirm to be highly daiqi^erous to his 
future peace and happmess.— -/Sa&aen'f Protfs qf a 
Qm8pira(^9 498. 

But sutely to us, the scholars of Newton, the fina- 
lity of this attempt is abundantly manifiwt. A»Ae 
worthy pupils of our accomplished teacher, we will 
join with him in considerii^ umveiaal gaaviiation as 
a noble proof of the ^istenee and auperintendanfle«e£ 
a supreme mind, and a conspicuous mark of Its traa* 
soendent wisdom— -JMiMmV £kn* of Meckmk PkU. 
vid. i. p. 694. 

Of the various ^lislaactions, which eharacteriae 
phSosqphy, there ase none, which deserve ao much 
your attention, as those- which separate what is Inie 
from what is false : from these you will lesn^ that 
those men, who assume the name of phiiosophem to 
countenance infidelity and licentiousness, are not less^ 
enemies to pbilosoplqr, than to divinitf. The mind 
oiihat man, who conceives so fidsely ef the diviae^ 
oracles, as to believe that they ojppose true and ^hso- 
ful leaniiiig) has been debaudied by sophistieal »Mi* 
sonings, or debased by grovelling and unworthy pur»- 
suits. Sacred writ arms us iiadeed tj^gaiast vom 
philes^khy, and idl the empty 4etiona of the hnmaa 
unagination, which bring forth neither pioaaure 



fvofit, b«t dM& k mitif ye«, in the 8ahii«Mil aftn^ 
to oemid«r the werkt of God» whose eounaelt and 
perfecttoiui» as thsj aie displejed in the creuimret, 
will ever be hest «ndersieed bjr thois» whostiu^lAai 
withhttittflitf vad attention* 

Lmnmg and phi los op hy never shone men bright* 
thui wdiSB thsf net with frith and religion in the 
flsind of the eiesUcnt Ixird Bacon ; whose ^nion it 
was that the wmderfU works of CSod do mkmter m 
singular help and praervatiim itgaitui uifiddUjf and 
error. If there be any philosophers so void of under* 
stmdiBg as toxegard the acjaneeof nature only as a 
tower of state for a proud nsind to raise itself upon^ 
and to esteem themselves Ueentiates in infidslity, 
because they make seme figure in philosc^y, it 
may possibly do than some good to loek bade uipon 
the CTample of this great man, who preserved a 
mcind unstained with the pnde of heresy and infidsli* 
ty ; and was not more to be admired for his extensive 
teaming and eiEpexience in the ways of nature^ than 
£ot his theological skill and penetration into the wis- 
dom of the sacred writings* " There are/' says he« 
" two books, or volumes of study, laid before us, if 
** we will be secured from error ; firs^ the scriptiues, 
" revealing the wiQ of God, and then the ereatuves, 
'^ expressing his power ; whereof the latter ia a key 
^' unto the former : they are both written by tfa^e 
<« finger of the <me eternal God." 

In these we are taught, that the same God who 
created the world in wisdom, upholds it in mercy; 
that in him we live, and move, and have our beings 
If the sun gives us light and warmth^ it is his sun, 
which he maketh to rise on the evil and the good. 
If the clouds pour down ibmr water upon our fields, 
to nourish and bring finrward the fruits of the earthy 
it is he that sendeik rain on the just and unjust To 
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him^ therefore^ the blesssngs^ that are dispiensed to us 
in the ordinary course of natnre^ are to be devoutly 
ascribed^ as to the primary source of , all lile and 
motion. This conclusion ^i^ill be equally true^ whe^ 
ther God is supposed to distribute the benefits of 
nature from Ihs own hand immediately^ or by the me* 
diation of secondary causes of his own appl>inting ; 
for, either way> the real govemmoit of the whole 
can only terminate in himself— ildWin^' Lecktres en 
Natural Philosophy ^ i. 240. 

Agency of Deity in Nature.— •After what has 
been said, it is hardly necessay to take notice of th6 
absurdity of that opinion, or rather of that mode of 
speaking, which seems to refer the order of tlie uni- 
verse to general laws, operating as effii^ent causes* 
Absurd/ however, as it is, there is reason to suspect 
that it has, with many, had the efiect of keeping the 
Deity out of view, while they were studying his 
works — Stenmrft Philosophy of the Human Mind, n. 
212. 

Marks op Design in Creation.— A purpose, an 
intiention, a desfgn, strikes every where the most 
careless, the most stupid thinker ; and no man can be 
so hardened in absurd systems, as at all times to 
reject it. That nature does nothivg in vain,is a max- 
im established in all the schools, merely from the 
contemplation of the works of nature, without any 
regions purpose ; and ^om a firm conviction of 
its truth, an- anatomist, who had observed a new 
organ or canal, would never be satisfied tin he had 
also discovered its use and intention. One- great 
foundation ei the Copernican system is the maxim. 
That nature acts by the simplest methods, and^ chooses 
the most. proper means to any end; and astronomers 
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often, widloitt thinking of it, lay thk atroQg fonnda* 
ti<m of piety and religioQ. The same thing is obser- 
vable in other parts of philosophy : And thus*aU the 
sdenoes lead us almost insmsibly to acknowledge a 
first intelligent author ; and their authority is often 
so much the greater, as they do not directly profess 
that intiaxtiaa.^ Hume's Poslhumous Ditdoguei. 

These is a certain character or iiyle, (if I may use 
the expression,) in the operations of Divine Wisdom ; 
something, which every where announces, amidst an 
infinite variety of detail, an inimitable unity and bar. 
mony of design ; and, in the perception of which, 
pkilo$ophical iogaoiljf and genius seem chiefly to con« 
sist. I shall only add to what has been now stated 
on the head of analogy, that' the numberless referen- 
ces and dependencies between the material and the 
moral worlds, exhibited within the narrow sphere of 
our observation on this globe, encourage and'^ even 
authorise us to condude, that they both form parts 
of one and the same plan ; a conclusion congenial to 
the best and noblest principles of our nature, and 
which all the discoveries of genuine sdence unite in 
confirming. Nothing, indeed, could be more inoon* 
sistent with that irresistible disposition, which prompts 
every philosophical inquirer to argue ft»m the known 
to the unknown, thap to suppose that, while all die 
different bodies, which compose- the ma/mo/ universe, 
are manifestly rdat^ to each odier, as parts of a con- 
nected. wAofe, the iitorid events, which happen^on our 
planet are quite insulated; and that the «rati<mal 
beings^ who inhabit it, and for whom we may reason- 
ably presume it was brought into existence, have no 
relation whatever to other intelligent and moral na- 
tures. The presumption unquestionably is, that 
there is one great morai system, corresponding to the 
material ^tem ; and th^^ the connexions, which Wfir 



at prescnt'tmce.flo distinct among tibe seiuiible objects 
GOiBposmg ihe one^ are exhibited as so many intima.* 
lions of some vast scbeme, comprebendiiig all the 
mtelligmit beings, who compose the other, in thia 
aigument, as weU as in numberless otiiers, which, 
analogy suggests in favour c^ our fatux^ proifiects, 
the evidence is precisely of the same sort urilh that 
whioh first ^icomraged Newton to eiLtend hkj^ysical 
speculations beyond the limits of the eaxA.^-^SUtvarfs 
FhUosf^pfuf of ihe Human Mind, ii. 995, 89S. 

Gix>RY OP God thb bnd of Creation. — First, 
Ihe testimony of Scripture makes God, in all his 
actions, to intend and design his own glory mainly, 
Prov. xvL 4. God made aU things for himself. How ! 
ifx himself? he hath no need of them ; he hath no 
use of ^em. No ; he made them for the manifesta- 
tion of his power, wisdom, and goochiess, and that he 
might receive from the creatures, that were able to 
td^e notice thereof, his tribute of praise. Ps. L 14. 
Offer vnto God thanksgiving ; and, in the next verse, 
/ m& ddiner thee, and thou shaU glorify me* And 
1^^, in the last verse, Whoso ojffireth praise gknifietk 
me; so praise is called a sacrifice, and the cahes of 
the aps. Hos. xiv. 2. Jsa. xliL 8. I am tie Lord, 
thai is my name: and ny ghry wiU I not giue to 
another. Isa. xlviii. 2« Jnd I wiA not gioe mf ^^ory 
to (mother. The Scripture eaUs upoKi theheHvensflBd 
earth, andswi, moon, and stars, and all odier crea* 
tuMS, to praise die Lord, that is, by the mouth of 
mull {as I shewed before,) who k hereby requinsd 
totdte notice of all those creaturas, and to admim 
and praise tlie power, wisdam, and goo^MM of God, 
manifecfted in 4he creation and designatHm of thtm. 
Seoondly, it is most reasonable that God Almif^y 
should o^end his own glozy; fi>r he being in&itle 
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in ail exoeUencies and perfectioiw, and indepoident 
upon any other beings nothing can be said or thought 
of iumtoogKeat^aod-whidi he may not justly chal- 
lenge as his due ; nay, he cannot think too highly of 
hinoaelf, his other attributes being adequate to his 
understanding ; so that^ though his understanding 
be infinite, yet he understands no more than hia 
power can effect^ because that is infinite also. And, 
therefore^ it is fit and reasonable, that he should own 
and accept the creature's acknowledgments and oele« 
bration of those virtues and p^ections, which he hath 
not received of any other^ but possesseth eternally and 
originally of himself.— i2ay« fVudom qf God in the 
Crealioa, part i. p« I69. 



SECTION II. 
paavxcTioNs of qqid. 

General View of God*s Perfections.— -This most 
beautiful system of the sun^ planets^ and comets^ could 
only procieed from the counsel and dominion of an 
intell^;ent powerful Being. This Being governs all 
things, not as the soul of the world, but as Lord over 
all ; and on account of his dominion he is wont to 
be called Lord God^ wmrfu^rmi^ an universal ruler, 
for God is a relative word, and has a respect to ser- 
vants ; and deity is the dominion of God, not over 
his own body, as &ose imagine, who fimcy God to be 
the soul of the world, but over servants. The su- 
preme God is a being, eternal, infinite, absolutely 
perfect ; but a bdng, however perfect, without do- 
minion^ cannot be said to be Lord God; for we say,, 
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my God, your God, the God of Isfrael, the God" of 
Gods, Lord of Lords ; but we do not say, my eternal; 
your eternal, the eternal of Israel, the eternal of Gods; 
we do not say, my infinite or my perfect. These are 
titles which have no respect to servants. The word 
God usually signifies Lord ; but every lord is not a 
god. It is the dominion of a spiritual being, which 
constitutes a god ; a true, supreme, or imaginary 
dominion makes a true, supreme, or imaginary god. 
And from his true dominion, it follows that the true 
God is a living, intelligent, and powerful being ; and 
from his other perfections^ that he is supreme, and 
most perfect. He is eternal and infinite, omnipotent 
and omniscient ; that is^ his duration reaches from 
eternity to eternity, his presence from infinity to in- 
finity : he governs all diings, and knows all things . 
that are or^ can be done. He is not eternity or infini'- 
ty> but eternal and infinite. He is not duration or ^ 
space, but he endures and is present. He endures 
for ever^ and is every where present; and by exist- 
ing always and every where, he constitutes duration 
and space. Since every particle of space is always, 
and every indivisible, moment. of duration is every 
where, certainly the maker and Lord of all thingSL 
cannot be never or no where. Every soul that has 
perception, is, though in difi*erent times, or different 
organs of sense and motion, still the same indivisible 
person . There are given successive parts in duration, 
CO- existent parts in space ; but neither the one nor 
the other in the person of a man, or his thinking 
principle ; and much less can they be found in the 
thinking substance of God. Every man, so far as he 
is a thing that has preception, is one and the same man 
during his whole life, in all and each of his organs of 
sense. God is the same God always, and every where. 
He is omnipresent, not virtually only, but also substan^ 
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^icdly ; fcMr virtue cannot subsist without substance. In 
faim sxe all things contained and mored ; yet neitJier 
affects the other : God suffers nothing from the mo- 
tion of bodies ; bodies find no resistance finom the 
omnipresence of God. It is allowed by all» that the 
supreme <jod exists necessarily ; and by the same 
necessity he exists ahvays and every where. Whence 
also he is all similar^ all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, 
all power to perceive, to understand, and to act ; but 
in a manner not at all human, in a manner not at all 
corporeal, in a manner utterly -unknown to us. As a 
blind man has no idea of colours, so have we no idea 
of the manner by which the all wise God perceives, 
and understands all things. He is utterly void of all 
body and bodily figure ; and can, therefore, neither be 
seen, nor heard, nor touched ; nor ought he to be 
worshipped under the representation of any corporeal 
thing. We have ideas of his attributes ; but what the 
real substance of any thing is we know not. In bo- 
dies, we see only their figures and colours, we hear 
only the sounds, we touch only their outward sur- 
faces, we smell only the smells, and taste the savours ; 
but their inward substances are not to be known, either 
by our senses, or by «ny reflex act of our minds: much 
less then, have we any idea of the substance of God. 
We know him only by his most wise and excellent c<»i- 
trivaiices of things and final causes; we admire him 
for his perfections ; but we reverence and adore him 
on account of his dominion ; for we adore him as his 
servants ; and a God without dominion, providence, 
and final causes, is nothing else but fate and nature. 
Blind metaphysical necessity, which is certainly the 
same always, and every where, could produce no va- 
riety of things. All that diversity-of things, which we 
find suited to different times and places, could arise 
from nothing but the ideas and will of a Being ne- 
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oessaxily eyiwriny. But, fay way of aUegory, God is 
said to see, to spcak^ to laugh, to love, to hate, to de«- 
sire, to give, toreceiT^ to rejcHce, tobe angry, to figh^ 
tofonn, to work, to build; for all our notions of God 
are taken firom the ways of maokind, by a certain 
sknilitude, which, though not petfeotjuhas some like- 
ness hoyrevtK.^^NeHfton's Princ^na, ii 51 1. 

Wisdom, as an attribute of God, may be add to be 
infinite ; ihe proper meaning of this expressiim being, 
that the wisdom of God is perfect,, that is to say, 
without any mixture, aUoy, or participation of either 
ignorance or foUy, as is always the case with human 
wisdom, which is Imperfect Therefore the infinite 
wisdom o£ God is not to be compared with the wis* 
dom of man, althou^ our conception or idea of the 
one is only founded on that of the other. In like 
manner, the goodness or benevolence of God is an at* 
tribute, which may be ccmsid^red as infimte; which 
expression will then mean, that this attribute is perfect 
in the Being whidi thus possesses this quality, with* 
out any of the opposite. This will also appear to be a 
thing perfectly different frcmi that attribute or quality 
in a human mind, which is occasicmally more or less 
subject to malevolence, or the willing of eviL 

Power, which is an attribute of God, may be am- 
sidered as infinite ; not that, in consequence of this 
power, God can be suj^posed to do that which is im* 
possible ; it is only meant, that God must have power 
to do whatever is possible to be done. In this case, 
possible and impossible mean no more than conceiva- 
ble and inconceivable. But here a distinction must 
be made with regard to two different expressions, 
which by inattention might be confounded, impossi- 
ble means that which we cannot conceive. This, 
however, must be distinguished as very different from 
that which we do not conceive. We can conceive 
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modi moffe than we do; indeed^ we conceiTe bat 
little of that whidi b pcmible J but, we must neoes* 
aarily coomdat as impoaaiUe^ diat which we are con« 
acious 13 inoancaTable, as impljmg a contradiction or 
absurdity. Consequently^ that power whidi is attri« 
bated to God, although this be conceived from the 
power of which we are conseiousy it diftrs from the 
powor of man icio ceglo, that is, perfectly ; the one is 
finito, the other is infintte.~£rttfA»i'# Imfetiigaiion, vi, 
651. 

FoRSKifowLBooK OF GoD.— It 18 agreed, I believe, 
upon all hands, that in the universe, there is no such 
thing as aetual eviL It is also agreed, that God go. 
vems the universe by fixed and determinate laws ; the 
absolute perfection of which he has from all eternity 
foreseen. Nothing happens without a cause ; no cause 
can exist without producing an effect The perspi. 
cuity with which God discenis the connexions and 
relaticms between causes and their effects, conveys the 
idea <^ his sublime omnipotence, and of his foreknow- 
ledge. This reflection ought to abolish the childish 
difficulties we start to ourselves, concerning the pos« 
sibility of his foreseeing the actions of free agents, 
^hat action can possibly exist, which does not enter 
into the great succession of causes and effects ? In 
consequence of this principle of universal dependence 
between causes and their effects, it may be said, that 
happiness is an effect of virtue, that unhappiness is the 
effect of vice. It is not here advanced, that this hap- 
piness or unhappiness are to be ranged in the class of 
immediate consequence. It is sufficient they be cer- 
tain ; and as certain it is, that did we see into the more 
sublime operations of the divine economy, with the 
same perspicuity, that we bdK>ld and feel the fami- 
liar consequences of moral actions in this world, we 

1 
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should clearly perceive the natural connexion between 
the whole suit of human actions^ from the creation of 
the species to the extinction of it ; and the rewards 
and punishments, which God has prepared for them. 
--^ir James Sieuar^s Works, vol. vi. p. 90. 

The Unskarchablbness of God's Perfections. 
*-— That Beings whose will is his deed^ whose principle 
of action is in himself; that Beings in a word^ what- 
ever it be^ that gives motion to all the parts of the 
universe^ and governs all things, I call God. To this 
term I annex the ideas of intelligence, power, and will, 
which I have collected from the order of things ; and 
to these I add, that of goodness, which is a necessary 
consequence of their union : but 1 am not at all the wiser 
concerning the essence of the Being, to whom I give 
these attributes; he remains at an equal distance from 
my senses, and my understanding. The more I think 
of him, the more I am confounded. I know, of a cer- 
tainty, that he exists, and that his existence is inde- 
pendent of any of his creatures. I know also, that 
my existence is dependent on him, and that every 
thing I know is in the same situation with myself. 
I perceive the Deity in all his works, I feel him with- 
in me, and behold him in every object around tne ; 
but I no sooner endeavour to contemplate what he is in 
himself; J no sooner inquire where he is, and what is 
his substance> than he eludes the strongest efforts of 
my imagination; and my bewildered understanding is 
convinced of its own weakness.— God is intelligent; 
but in what manner ? Man is intelligent by the act of 
reasoning ; but the supreme intelligence lies under no 
necessity to reason. He requires neither premises 
nor consequences ; not -even the simple form of a pro- 
position. His knowledge is purely intuitive. He be- 
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holds equally what is and what will be. All truths 
are to him as one idea, as all places are but one point, 
and all times one moment Human power acts by the 
use of means; the divine power, in and of itself. 
God is powerful, because he is willing, his will con- 
stituting his power. God b good ; nothing is more 
manifest than this truth. Goodness in man, however 
consists in a love to his fellow- creatures ; the good- 
ness of God in a love of order: for it is on such order 
that the connexion and preservation of all things de« 
pend. Again, God is just ; this I am fully convinc- 
ed of, as it is the natural consequence of his goodness. 
The injustice of men is their own work, not his; and 
that moral disorder, which, in the judgment of some 
philosophers, makes against the system of providence, 
is in man the strongest argument for it. Justice in 
man, indeed, is to render every one his due ; but the 
justice of God requires, at the hands of every one, an 
account of the talents, with which he has entrusted 
them. In short, the greater efforts I make to contem« 
plate his infinite essence, the less I am able to con- 
ceive it ; but I am certain that he is, and that is suf- 
ficient: the more he surpasses my conception, the 
more I adore him. I humble myself before him, and 
say, '' Being of beings, I am, because thou art : to me- 
ditate continually on thee, is to elevate my thoughts 
to the fountain of excellence. The most meritorious 
use of my reason is to be annihilated before thee : 
it is the delight of my soul to feel my weak faculties 
overcome by the splendour of thy greatness."— i^ov^- 
^eau's Emilizis, ii. 145. 164. 

That there, is a God every thing indicates, and 
loudly announces ; but I cannot discover either the 
mysteries of his essence, or the intimate connexion of 
his various perfections. I plainly see in a crowd the 
monarch encoded by his guards ; I know his laws - 
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I €iijay the onkr be has ptescribed; bat I asmt not 
at his oounseb^ and am a stranger to his deliberatians. 
I even perceiTe, iliat an impenetrable veil separates 
me from the ^igns of the supreme Being ; and I do 
not undiTtaIke to trace them. 1 eommit myself with 
confidence to the protection of that Beings whom I be- 
lieve good and grei^, as I would rely on the guidance 
of a friend daring a dark night; and whilst I have 
my foot on the abyss, I will depend on him to snatch 
me from the danger, and calm my t&crars,^^Necker's 
MeUgiaus Opinions, SSQ. 

What we have said may be sufficient to shew tlie 
high veneration oar intellects owe to dod, since he 
may have other attributes and perfections we know 
not of; and since we have but a dim and shallow 
knowledge of those attributes of his^ viz. his wisdom 
and^power, and may discern tliat there is tas. unbound- 
ed extent^ of perfeetioii beyond our abilities to per- 
ceive; and iJlierefore such imperfect creatures ought 
not to talk linstSy and confidently of God, consider- 
ing our inestimable inferiority to such a Being; and 
therefore our %noranoe ought to teach us devotion, 
that ignorance proceeding from the immber and in- 
amiprehenaibleness of his excellencies, so that our 
knowledge cmly bdps us the more to admire his per- 
Aidticms; Therefore it must be the highest presump- 
tion to^Hc of God's knowledge, as if we were able 
:to look AoNmgh and measure it ; whereas we ought, 
when we mention his atoibuteSf to be aware lest we 
amsrepresent them, and not to entertain a fond opi- 
nion of our sufficiency, the notions we have of God 
being rather suited to our limited Acuities, than 
equal to his boundless perfecticms. Those intellectual 
being8> the angels, though their minds are illuminat- 
ed with eaotensive knowledge, -are desirous to pry into 
the my steriM >of 4iie gospel ; whence it appears they 
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£at from prymg (peBeeming) into die depths uf 

God^ or from eomprehendu^ his luHnre. And, fkxm, 

in tlie majeetie vinen belore Isaudi, iSttej me repv»- 

sested as attendants about God's tturone, covering 

tkefar faces with thenr wings, as not able to beh(4d the 

dasBliBg brightness of his nuijes^. How then should 

we mortals, ininitely beneath him, degenerated by 

sin, and the imperfectieBS of our uiferior nature, talk 

i rg e ver e nt ly of the divine essence ani perfections, not 

r^a»fing the immense differeiioe betwixt God and 

U8, being unable to search into Ins adorabb natoie* 

We had mud better, wicb die Psalmist, confess, 

'' Bwsh knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high, 

I cannot attain mito kf and eekbrate diat God, 

whose glorious name is exalted above all blessing imd 

praise — Hon. Robert Boyl^t The^ogical Works. 

I own i&eelj to you the weakness of my under- 
standing, 'that, Uiough it be imquestionable that there 
is ctanipotence and omniscience in God, our maker, 
and I cannot have a clearer perception of any thing 
lfa«i that I am free ; yet I cannot midte freedom in 
man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
God, though I am as Iblly persuaded of both, as of 
any tnith I most irmly assent, to. And, therefore, 
I have long given up the consideration of that ques- 
tion, resolving all into this short, conclusion, that if it 
be possible for God to make a free agait, then man is 
firee, though I see not the way of it<^Locke*9 Works, 
viii. 305. 

Importakcb of the Knowledge of God.— The 
first part of piety is, to form right notions of God, as 
the greatest, wisest, and best of Beings. All men, 
who are capable of reflection, must be sensible that 
this is a matter of infinite importance ; for, if our opi- 
nions concerning him are erroneous, our sentiments of 
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the duty we owe him must be so too, and our whole 
moral nature must be perverted. Every considerate 
person, therefore^ will be careful to obtain the fullest 
information possible^ with respect to the divine eidst* 
Mice and attributes. To be indifferent about, diis^ 
which is beyond comparison the most important .part 
ofknowledge^ is inexcusable; and the ignorance is 
criminal, which proceeds from such indifference. And^ 
if ignorance of God was. without excuse in some an« 
cieut heathen nations, as the Scripture warrants us to 
fodieve, it mustJ>e highly criminal in us, .who, both 
from reason and from revelation, have the bestiueans 
of knowing who God is, and what he r^uires us. to 
believe concerning him.— J9cai/ie'« EUmenU qfMortd 
Science, iiL 79. 

The whole world may be divided into these three 
ranks and orders of men ; those who, havipg found 
God, resign themselves up to his service ; those who, 
having not] yet found him, do indefatigably search 
after him ; and, Jastly, those who have neither found 
him, nor are indiaed U> «eek him. The first are 
happy and wise : the third are unhappy and fools : the 
second must be owned to be wise, as they own them* 
selves to be unhappy.— Jf. Paecate TkoughU, page 
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SECTION III. 



PBOTIDBNCB OF GOD. 



ChBNSRAL Pbotidbncb OF GoD.— The doctrine of 

^Tovidenoe, geneval and particular, may be consider* 

ed as a consequence from the foregoing attributes and 

, appdlations of the divine nature. Bj general provi* 

.^dence, I mean the adjusting all events to the greatest 

good of the whole; by particular, the adjusting all to 

the greatest good of each individual ; and^ consequent- 

If, by both together^ the adjusting the greatest good 

4)f the whole, and of each individual to each other ; so 

tbat both shall fiill exactly upon the same point How* 

.ever difficult this may seem, I take it to be the genu- 

jine consequence of die foregoing proposition. Infi« 

-mte power, knowledge, and goodness, must make our 

.most kind and mercLful Father both able and willing 

to effect this : it does, therefore, actually take place, 

■though we cannot see it. However, that there are 

• many marks both of general and particular providence, 

as thus explained, is sufficiently evident, and acknow- 

leged by all : both these appear also to be asserted in 

the Scriptures«-«-£rar<%'« Observations on Man, ii. 44. 

Paiiticulab Pbovidencb of Ood.— I wonder at 
this, but I cannot therefore part with the comforta- 
bft belief of a Divine Providence ; and the more I see 
the impossibiliQr, from the number and extent of his 
crimes, of giving equivalent punishment to a wicked 
man in this life, the more I am convinced of a future 
stftt^, in. which all, that here appears to be wrong, 
shall be set right, all that is crooked ma^ straight. 

♦d« 



In this faith let you and I, my dear fHend^ conafort 
onrselves. It is the only comfort in the present dark 
sc^e of things that is allowed us.— Franit&Vf Private 
(knrespondence, i, ll6. 

Why should I not now speak as I really think, or 
why be guilty of ingratiti^e, ^whidi my heart dis- 
claims ? I escaped by the providence and protection of 
heaven ; and so little store dd I fiet^Qpon theaidvaiitage 
of my own experience, that I am satisfi^i were I 
to attempt the same journey i^ai% It would notavail 
me 8 straw, or hinder me from-perishin)g cftisdnibly, 
as others have done/^ottgh perhaps tn a ^dfierent 
vr9,y,'^Bmee*s ^ravds in . Abyssinia^ Intred^eiieH, 
i.-77. 

Gc^d, tl^erefore, who is erery ^^here {resent, and 
** who filleth Ae^heavens and the earthi whose eyes 
are upon the righteous, tnd^his-eoimtenanGe against 
them that do evil,"* was tfterefare,*^ by Orpheus, €al}« 
ed an infimle ^^e, beholding Idl things; and eanaot 
therefore be esteemed as an tidle lobker<-on, as If he 
bad transferred his power to any efther^'for it is con- 
trary to his own word ; ^^ I will- not give ray glory 
to another.'^— Ood, therefore, *if^ho eotild otily be tlw 
cause of all, can only provide^ l<» idl,and «u8tainall ; 
80 as to absolute power,toevery^whefe-pre9enee,toper« 
feet goodness, to pure and divine love, this attnbttte, 
transcendent habiKty df providence^ 19 ot^y proper and 
belonging*"— Sir Waller. Raleigh's History of the World. 
But, after all, on what is this important proposi* 
tion, that the Almighty has absolutely l^baifdoned all 
sublunary things to the direction of chance, found- 
ed ? Why, just on this, that none of our wise men 
have seen any miracles wrought of late times : and 
th^ are not disposed to think it possible, that any 
could have been wrought in the more early ; and it 
is a truth, not to be contested, that the unjustmicceed 
in this world, fully as well as the just. But, if they 
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iM«kt» teaikid^ mtekertlMy aie oertein, that no 
cMMe ha»iiiM|N«4 oirtlM punkMoig aajevcat^lmi 
wlurtliftTiuivirobMrred i and whttkerthegr^i^muni 
duit tbare are no sacret apringt in *providenoi^ .imteca 
aad-iBrthovght of bj Uiani) t» which impoitBiit evoila 
afe-ovring? if ihey wodd nol^be lau^iad at, they nuut 
anawtfrdn the negative; which ia enoa^ to destroy 
tkm certainty v^ their poaition««-^£»iMMi€iiiFoiier'# Ae* 

EXISTKNOS OF Evih OONBISTBNT WiTH TBJfi- PbO« 

YiMMKem OP OoBw-^Therefore, in>philoe(q^^ it is* no 
pifadoK'to sayi tha^ evil is goody although sock an ex* 
preeeion^ in common senses would beab«urd» Itia 
the* dftfiS^enoe betwixt the» consideration of gen«eala 
and pariiealars^ that' forais tfaia ap^iarent ineonfiist* 
eocy. On the one hand^ it -it only the partieuLiri 
which is properly or truly evil ; the general <^ evil 
ia truly good. Thus^ for example, it is evil for me» 
when the fire happena to bam my handj or when my 
conscience .piwiahes me in repentance ; but it is good 
£>r me and every other animal^ that fire should give 
pain in burning ; this is the genaeml,- and it isgood» 
In like manner, it is good for me and all mankind^ 
that conscience should give misery in remorse. There- 
&re» thegfnwralof evil is always good* On the other 
handf> the p^vtici;^ of- gpod is- alwayjB good ; even 
when- evil- happens, in beings the improper conse- 
q^ence; and- sopfiistry: itself cannot make the gene- 
ral of good ajqf^ear- evil«^->Ha«/toi}V Investigation, iii. 

Th^eremains only one-objection more to be consi- 
deredi namely, that it- would have been better not to 
Greate«tteh spirits, as God foresaw they must sink into 
ciiininality. But this* far surpasses human under- 
standing; for we know not whether the plan of the 
world could subsist without themt We know, on the 
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coptrary^ by experience, that the widcedness of fieme 
men fiequently contributes to the conrection and 
amendment of others^ and thereby conducts them to 
happiness. . This consideration) aloQe> is sufficient 
to justify the existence of evil qpirits. And^ as Qod 
has all power over the consequences of human wick- 
edness^ every one may rest assured, that, in conform- 
ing to the commandments of God, all events whicb 
oome to pass, however calamitous they .may appeaB 
to him, are always under the direction of Providence, 
and filially tenmnate in his true happmessi 

This providence of Ood^ which extends to every 
individual, in particular, thus famishes the most sa« 
tisfactory soluticm of the question respecting the per- 
mission and the origin of eviL This likewise is the> 
foundation of all religion, the alone object of whidi i» 
to promote the salvaticm of mankind.— £t(/^« Lei^' 
terf to a German Princess, L 590. ' 

Almost all the moral good, which is left among tts> 
is the af^arent efiect of physical evil. Goodness is 
divided by divines into soberness, righteousness, and' 
godliness. Let ^ it be examined how each of these du» 
ties would be practised, if tfiere were no- phyrical* 
evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but tibe for- 
bearance of pleasure ; and, if pleasure was net follow- 
ed by pain, who would forbear it? We see every 
hour those, in whom the desire of present interest 
overpowers all sense of past, and all foresight of fu- 
ture misery. In a remission of the gout, thedrunk* 
ard returns to his wine, and the glutton to his feast ;^ 
and, if neither disease nor poverty were felt or dread- 
ed, every one would sink down in idle sensuality; 
without any care of others or of himself. To eat and 
drink, and to lie down to sleep, would be the whole 
business of mankind. 
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IH^t^iMMiim; Ofit^'epteai of social duty, may 
bir'mt>ffivMt4l1iitojtt«ti6e«Adcllarkjr. Of jiistiee, one 
6tlhehea!thtn^SLgt»iMtfikemki iiHth great acuteiitss; 
thatit^atf impressed upon mankind only by the in« 
cioiit«tiieffeeir^whl(A injustice had* produced. '<Inthe 
•* HiM agwi/' sAys tie; '**men acted Vkhout any rule but 
^^iStieimpah^tk^ diiake; tbtey practised injustice upoil 
* otiierii and suf^f^ it from otliersy in tK^r turn'; 
'^iniV'Jntliiitf it-yHur-discorered, that the pain of su^ 
*.'*ftring wrong, wiM greater thMi the pleasure of do- 
<'ing^it; andmankind^ by a general compact, sub^ 
'^tti^ted to the restrahit'of laws^ and resigned the 
**^1d«a«ftre to escape the pain." Of charity it is su- 
perftuous -to observe, diat it could have no place, if 
there 'v^eretio want; for, of a virtue that could not be 
praedted; the^omission ctoulditot be culpable. Evil 
ismtit only thto- occasfoha}; but th'e efficient cause of 
ehArfty; we are invited to therelief of misery by the 
GOhsei4Mifines9, that we have the same nature with the 
sufferer, that we are in danger of the same distresses, 
and may sbm<stiisies' implore the same assistance. 

GodMneM, or piety, is elevltion of the mind to- 
wadrdd' ih^ Su^ireme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts of another lif^. The other life is future^ and 
tte* Supreme Being - is * invisible. None would ha^ e 
recourse td aninvisiWe power; but that all other sub- 
jects had eluded their hopes.- None would fix their 
attention upon the future, but that they are discon- 
tented with the present. If the senses were feasted 
with perpetual pleasure, they would always keep the 
mind in subjection. Reason has no authority over 
us, but by its power*to warn us against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied^ 
religion is impressed upon: them, and the first years 
of almost all, who have been well educated, are pass* 
ed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety. But, 
as we advance forward into the crowds of life, innu- 
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DMfable delights solicit our indinatioiif ^ and iiinutne- 
raUe ctres distract our attmtion ; the tifue l»f yoatli 
18 passed in noisy frolics; manhood is led on from 
hope to hope^ and from project to project ; the disso* 
lateness of pleasure^ the inebriaticm of saccess^ the ar- 
dour of expectation, and t)ie vehonence of competition, 
chain down the mind alike to the present scene, nor 
is it remembered how soon this mist of trifles must 
be scattered, and the bubbles that float upon the ri^ 
vulet of life be lost for ever in the gulf of eternity. 
To this consideration, scarce any man is awakened, 
but by some pressing and resistless evil. The death 
of those, from whom he derived his pleasures, or to 
whom he destined his possessions; some disease, 
which shews him the vanity of all external acquisi- 
tions ; or the gloom of age, which intercepts his pros* 
pects of long enjo3rment, forces him to fix his hopes 
upon another state; and, when he has contended 
with the tempests of life till his strength fails him, he 
flies at last to the shelter of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, experience 
too certainly informs us ; but it is no less certain, 
that, of what virtue there is, misery produces far the 
greater part. Physical evil may be therefore endur« 
ed with patience, since it is the cause of moral good ; 
and patience itself is one virtue, by which we are 
prepared for that state, in which evil shall be no 
more.-^ Johnson* s Idler, No. 89. 
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A FUTURE LIFE. 



Th^ Nature of the SouL.«>Our inquiries about 
the nature of the soul, must be bound over at last to 
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religioD, for othertnae tfiey ilill lie opca tor 
rors. For, since the sulMUmoec^ the MHilwaa 
duced from the nuMS of heeveajuid earth, but iwmi^ 
diately fiom Ood» how cen the knowledge of the rea^ 
sonable aoul be derived from philoaophy ? It must 
be drawn from the same iqiqpiration, fiom whence ita 
subatance first flowed«^-«Z.ord BaoonlM Advamemeni cf 
Leamhig, b. iv« ch. 3. 

Immortality of ths SoaL.*— The system of 

this world is doubtless great, compared with the 

lesser parts of which it is made up, or which it 

comprehends; but, could sudi a limited system 

reflect pleasure and contentment, to a Being po8« 

sessed of omnipotence, and capable of nothing that is 

finite or imperfect ? Even the mind of man, who is 

but a step removed from the brute, is not satisfied 

with this inferior order of sublunar things ; he looks 

up with insatiable desire to the starry firmament, he 

attempts to sound the ezt^it of boundless spaoCf to see 

the limit of light, and to read the book, of which he 

only has made out a sentence ; in the midst of ani« 

mal enjoyment he will abstract himself, that he may 

seek to know the author of his knowledge, the cause 

of this his present existence, and the fountain of his 

future hope. Endless is this book of knowledge, 

which man has been made to understand ; infinite is 

this field of refined enjoyment, which he has been • 

made to enter ; and must he then be made only to 

know the character, without being suffered to read 

the work,-*— only to see the means of fulfiUing his de« 

sire, without being suffered to quench his thirst, in 

drinking at this source of intellectual delight ? Must 

he just taste this fruit, deUcious in itself, and made for 

his enjoyment, only to regret his loss,— only to know 

that his desire shall not be satisfied ? Consult the 

heart/ and say if this supposed conduct is reconcile* 

3 



able ipv^thhrnnan equity? Bat' is thete any otKer 
equity? No jttstfee Is eqttaHjrperftct, whether sub- 
oftlinate or • sopreme T frow* th^ first equation to the 
last, justice is unchangeable, Ifke* truth'. The wis^ 
dom acfd power of God are infinite; because, these 
attributes are unmeasurable. His justice is no less 
unlimited ; but the infihite of equity is surely not to 
be unequal.— Htt/<o»'* Investigation, iii. 199. 

Had I no other proof of the immateriality of 4;he 
soul, than the oppreiSsion' of the just, and the triumph 
of the wicked in this world, this alone would prevent 
my having the least doubt of it. So shocking a dis- 
cQfrd amidst general harmony of things, would 
make me naturally look out for the cause. I should 
say to myself, we do not cease to exist with this life ; 
every thing Teassumes its order after death. I should^ 
indeed, be embarrassed to tell where man was to be 
found, when all his perceptible properties were des- 
troyed. At present, however, there appears to me no 
difficulty in this point, as I acknowledge the existence 
of two different substances. It is very plain, that, du« 
ring my corporeal life, as I perceive nothing but by 
means of my senses, whatever is not submitted to their 
cognisance must escape me. When the union of the 
body and the soul is broken, I conceive that the one. 
may be dissolved, and the other preserved entire. 
Why should the dissolution of the one necessarily 
bring on that of the other ? On the contrary, being 
so different iu their natures, their state of union is a 
state of violence, and when it is broken they both re- 
turn to their natural situation : the active and livings 
substance regains all the force it had employed, in giv- 
ing motion to the passive and dead substance to which 
it had been united. Alas ! my failings make me but 
too sensible, that man is but half alive in this life, and 
that the life of the soul commences at the death of the 
hoAy.'^Rou^seau's EmiUus.il 158. 



But thdngli man is timt empbyed ti> alter that 
^stributkm ef th^iga, whidi nalwral erents would 
m^e^ if left to diemaelTes ; though, like the gods of 
the poets, he is perpetually interposiiig, bj extraor- 
dinaiy means, in favour of virtue, and in opposition 
to vice, and, like them, endeavours to turn away the 
arrow that is aimed at the head of the righteous, but 
to accelerate the sword of destruction that is lifted 
»p agunst the wicked; yet he is by no means able 
to render the fortune of either quite suitable to his 
own sentimoats and wishes. The natuial course of 
things cannot be entirely contfoUed by the impotent 
endeavours <^ man : the eurvent is rapid, and too 
strong for him to stop it; and though the rules which 
direct it, ajqpear to have been established for the 
wisest and best purposes, they sometimes produce 
effects, which shock all his natural sentiments. ' That 
a great combination of men should prevail over a 
small one; that those, who ^igage in an enterprise 
with forethought and all necessary preparation, should 
prevail over sudi as oppose them without any ;^ and 
that every end should be acquired by those means 
only, which nature has established for acquiring it, 
seems to be a rule, not only necessary and unavoid- 
able in itself, but even useful and proper for rousing 
the industry and attention of mankind. Yet, when, 
in consequence of this rule, violence and artifice pre* 
vail over sincerity and justice, what indignation does 
it not iexdte in the breast of every human spectator ? 
What sorrow and compassicm for the sufferings of the 
innocent; and what furious resentment against the 
success of the oppressor ? " We are equally grieved 
and enraged at the wron^that is done, but often find 
it altogether out of our power to redress it When 
we thus despair of finding any force upon earth, which 
can check the triumph of injustice^ we naturally ap« 
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p^ to heaveiiy and bope^ jtl^t tbe*gii«it Author of 
our uatttffe will hinadf e<^ieiite'h«M|ft^ wbaft-aU -tfas 
principlefl^ wUoh he has gi^en u» for the diractioii 9^ 
our conduct/ pirempt > us to altenipt oval hero ; thai 
he will oomplete^the pbm^ which he himteif ha» thuf 
taught u« tabegia; and wiU> in a life to come^ renddf 
to every one according, to the worka, whidi be baa 
performed in thia world* And thus we are led to tho 
belief of a future state, not only by tho* weaknaa^tfb 
by the hop^ and fears of human naturei but by:tho 
tioblest- and best prindj^i which b^bng to iti by 
the love k>f virtue, and byjthe abhorrtnee of vice an4 
injustioe.— &fii/A'« Tiemy qf Matml SeMimnih. u 

FUTURB- RxWAKBeh AND BVKI8HMBNT8.*— It is itt 

vain^ some wili say, to endeavour to i^ci^t the existenoe 
of a God, asa real support of the laws of morality ; all 
thissystem will fall to pieces, if we are not informed* 
at the same-timo/ in what manner this God rewaeda 
and punishes. I «hall observe, first) «hat^8ueh an ob« 
jection calmot « make a >veiy deep. improiMion, but 
when it - ia connected in our minds with seme doubt 
of the existence of a Supreme Being ; a q4|e8tion that 
I shall not yet treat ; for, supppsing an internal cofU 
viction of- this lagt truth ; sui^sing^ in all its foroe» 
the idea of a Ged present to 01:9: thougbto^j X aski 
whether, in order to {rfease him, we should haveneed 
of knowing precisely the p^iodi when- weoould per* 
ceive distinct signa of his approbation- and- bjmelk 
CCTice i I ask again, whether, to avoid ingcunriag hie 
disi4easure, it would be equally necessary f(» us;to 
know how,, and in what^mamoer, be •w^mM' puitsik 
us I Undoubtedly ruot^; fory ia takini^a^conprehei^ 
si veiriew of jUie rewards and piiaishmenta^which TO$if 
proceed firofu a Supreme Being; struck ^wkhhia gran* 
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fleuTy cud astonkhed by his power, the vague idea 
«f ktfinity wouKl obtrude ; and this idea, so aw- 
'M,' wottkl- sofliee to govern owr scntimenti, and Bx 
our priBciples of eondoct We should be careful 
Bot topropese-oonditioiis to Him, who has drawn us 
out of nodiing ; and we should wait with respect for 
iike vMaeBt, When, in his profound wisdom, he may 
iiAA proper 'to make us -better acquainted with his 
attributes. Men may say to each, other, secure my 
wages ; I want them on such a diay, I demand them 
on such an hour; they barter thii^ of equal value, 
and during a short space of time ; but, in the inter* 
-coarse*of man with the Deity, what a differenoel the 
ereatttie and die Creator,— die diild of dust, and the 
^-Sourceof life^— a fleeting moment, and Eternity,— an 
imperce p tible atom, and the infinite Being ;««-our un« 
derstanding is steuck by the contrast ! Howthen^ should 
we adapt to such disproportion the rules and notions, 
which we have introduced into our trivial transac-* 
dons i-^Necker^s Beiigkmi Opinions, t4>l.' 

FuTURB HAFPnngas of Good Mbn«— It is proba- 
U^ that the future happiness of the good will be of 
-a spkitual nature ; hut the future i^iusery of the 
•widked may be both corporeal and mental. • 

These are points, in which the Scriptures have not 
beea explicit It is therefiire our duty^ to beware of 
. vua tsoriosity, and toaim ourselves with a deep hu« 
inalUty. We are not judg^, what degree of luiow- 
fledge 18 most suited to our ctmdition. That there will 
-be a future state at i^>.has not been discovered, with 
certainty, to agreat part of nnankind ; and we may 
observe in gfieral, that God conceals firom us all par« 
ticular things of a distant nature, and only gives us 
general notices of those that are near ; and sometimes 
not even so much as this, where a peculiar duty, or 
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design of providence, require9 otherwise. However, 
as we are obliged to read and meditate upon the 
: Scriptures, to examine our own natures, and to com- 
pare them with the Scriptures, ve seem authorized 
, to, make eome inquiry into this high and interesting 
^imt 

Now, it appesm from the foregoing theory, as well 
as from other methods of reasoning> that the love o£ 
God, and of his creatures, is the ^y point, in which 
man can rest ; and that the firstt being generated by 
means of the last, does afterward? purify, exalt, and 
comprehend it . In like manner, the Scriptures place 
our ultimate happiness in singing praises to God, and 
the Lamb ; in becoming one wiUi God, and members 
of Christy and of each other ; which phrases have a 
-remarkable agreement with the fcnregoing deductions 
. from reas<»i ; and we seem authorized to conclude 
.from, both together, that the future happmess of the 
blessed will consist in contemplating, adoring, and 
loving God ; in obeying his coinmands ; and, by so 
doing, ministering to the happiness of others ; rejoic- 
ing in it, and being partakers of it. 

It seems probable, also, both from some passages 
of the Scriptures, and from the analogy of our na- 
tures, that our attachments to dear friends and rda« 
tions, for whom we are " not to sorrow as they that 
'' have no hope,"- and our esteem and affection for 
* eminently pious persons in former ages, for Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacobi and the spirits of other .^' just men 
-''made perfect,'' will still subsist on our arrival at 
the true mount Sion, and the heavenly Jerusaiem.^i** 
Hartleys Obsirvaiiont an Man, ii. 397* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TEST1U017II8 TO THE GENEKAI, IMPOBTANCE OV 

KELIGIOU8 BELIEF. 

t * 



Religion our Chief Business.— -Man is a religious 
as well as a social creature^ made to know and adore 
his Creator, to discover and to obey his will. Greater 
powers of reason (and means of improvement have 
been measured out to us, than to other animals, that 
we might be able to fulfil the superior purposes of our 
destination, whereof religion is the chief.-— i^o^ing- 
broke's Works', v, 470. 

From whence it isLobvious to concludle/ that since 
our faculties are not fitted to penetrate into tiie inter- 
nal fabric and real essences of bodies, but yet plainv 
ly discover to us the being of a God, and the know- 
ledge of ourselves, enough to lead us to a full and 
clear discovery of our duty, and great concernment, 
it will become us, as rational creatures, to employ those 
faculties we have about what they are most adapted 
to, and follow the direction of nature, where it seems 
to point us out the way. For it is rational to con- 
clude, that our proper employment lies in those in- 
quiries, and in that sort of knowledge which is most 
suited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our 
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greatest interest^ t. e. the condition of our eternal es- 
tate. Hence I think I may conclude^ that morality is 
the proper science and business of mankind in gene- 
ral^ (who are both concerned and fitted to search 
out their summum bonum,) as several arts, conversant 
idiout several parts of nature^ are the lot and private 
talent of particular men, £bf the etnsimon use of hu- 
man life, and theur own particular subsistence in this 
world.— LocA^e'j Estay on the Human Understanding, 
voL ill. hodk tv. chap. 15L 

Religion, I said, k either true or fidse. This is the 
alternative ; there is no medium : if it be the latter, 
merely an idle system, and a cunningly devised fable, 
" let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." The 
world is before us, let us take all due advantage, and 
dioose what may seem best For we have no pros« 
peet of any life to come, much less any assurances. 
BvLtf if religion be a truths it is the most serious truth 
of any with which we can be engaged ; an article of 
the greatest importance. It demands our most dili- 
gent inquiry to obtain a knowledge of it, and a fixed 
resolution to abide by it when obtained. For religion 
teaches us that this life* bears no proportion to the 
life to come.— ^ryaii^ on the Authenticity of the Scripm 
tures. 

Relioion Connected witu our Noblest 
Thoughts. — Reflect, then, with attention, on the 
different consequences which would be the fatal train 
of the annihilation of religious opinions ; it is not a 
single idea, a single view, that men would lose ; it 
would be, besides, the interest and the charm of all 
their desires and ambition. There is nothing indiffisr* 
ent, when our actions and designs can be in any re- 
spect attached to a Deity ; there is nothing indiffisr- 
ent, when the exercise and the improvement of our 
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£icidtMft appear Ae oomnciioantDt <£ an e riatelico 
whoae tomiiiiatioii ia unlmowii : but, whan thk pe- 
riod pffera itself on all sidea to oayview^ irhen we i^ 
proach it every moment, what strong illusion would 
be sufficient to defend us from a sad despondency ? 
Strictly cireumsctibed in the qMoe of life, its limits 
should be in such a manner present to our mind« 
to every sentiment and enterprise perhaps, that we 
should be tempted to examine what it is which can 
merit, on our part, an assiduous reseai^ ; what it is 
which deserves dose and painful i^q»lkation. Wede- 
ceive ourselves then, I think, when we accuse va&- 
gion of necessarily rendiering the business and the 
pleasures of ^the wwld uninteresting; its chief plea* 
sures, on the oontrary> are derived frcH9i religion, firom 
those ideas of eternity which it presents to our mind, 
which serve to sustain the enchantments of hope, 
and the sense of those duties oi whidi our moral na- 
ture is ingeniously composed. 

fieligioQs opinions are perfectly adapted to our na^ 
ture, to our weaknesses and perfections ; they come 
to our succour in our real difficultiiss, and in those 
which the abuse of our foresight creates. But in what 
is grand and elevated in our nature, it sympathizes 
most : fer, if men are animated by noble thoughts ; 
if they respect their intelligence, their chief orna- 
ment; if they are interested about the dignity of 
thmr nature, they will fly, with transport, to bow be-^ 
fcite religion, which ennobles their faculties, preserves 
their strength of mind, and which, through its sen-^ 
timents, unites them to Him, whose power astonishes 
their understanding. It is then that, considering 
themselves as an emanation of the Infinite Being, the 
commencement of all things, they will not let them- 
selves be drawn aside by a philosophy, whose sad ]es« 

sons tend to persuade us, that reason, liberty, all thia« 

n 4l 
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immaterial essence of ourselves^ is the mere result of 
a fortuitous combination^ and an harmony without in- 
tAMgeac^-^Necker^B Bdigious Opinions, 127* 

Rblioion founded in tub Nature of Man. — 
Judging that a knowledge of the symmetry of nature^ 
and the beautiful adjustment of all the operations, 
would produce a firm belief of a wisdom and power, 
which is the source of all this fair order, the author 
and conductor of all^ and therefore tiie natural object 
of admiration and love. A good heart is open to this 
impression, and feels no reluctancy, but, on the con- 
trary, a pleasure in thinking man the subject of his 
government, and the object of his care. This point 
being once gianed,. I should think, that the salutary 
truths of religion will be highly welcome. I should 
think, that it would be easy to convince such minds, 
that, in the midst of the immense variety of the works 
of God, there is one great plan, to which every thing 
seems to refer, the crowding this World to the utmost 
degree of possibility with life, with beings that enjoy 
the things around them, each in its own degree and 
manner. Among these, man makes a most cohspi- 
cuous figure, and the maximum of his enjoyments 
seems a capital article in the ways of Providence. ' It 
will, I think, require little troublis to shew, that tiie 
natural dictates of religion, or the immediate results 
of the belief of God's moral government of the lini* 
verse, coincide, in every circumstance of sentiment, 
disposition, and conduct,' with those that are most 
productive of enjoyment (on the whole) in social life. 
The same train of thought will shew, tiiat the real 
improvements in the pleasures of society, are in fact 
improvements of man's rational nature, and so many 
steps towards that perfection, which our own con- 
sciences tell us we are capable of,' and which religion 
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eneoimgcid nsrto hope for in another aiUte of being** 
And thu» will- the " ways of wiadom* appear to be 
ways of pleasantoessy and all her paths to be peace.'* 
^^Roinsim's Protifs of a Comfiraey^ p: 490. 

• 

" Religion a Matter or Univsiibal Conccrn.— Be« 
sides his particular calling for the support of this life* 
every one has a concern in a future life» which he is 
bound to lode after. This engages his thoughts in re- 
ligion ; and here it mightily lies upon him tounder- 
istand and reasoi;! right. Men,, therefore, cannot be ex- 
cused from understanding the words* and firaming the 
general^notions, relating to religion, right. The one 
day of seven* besides other days of rest* allows* in the 
Christian world*, time enough for this* (had they no 
other idle hours*) if they would but make use of those 
vacancies from their daily labour* and apply them, 
selves to an improvement of knowledge* with as much 
diligence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are useless^ and had but those* that wcHild 
enter them* according to their several capacities* in a 
right way* to this knowledge. The original make of 
l^eir minds is like that of other men; and they would 
be found not to want understanding fit to receive the 
knowledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged 
and helped in it* as they should be. For there are in- 
stances of very mean people* who have raised their 

-minds to a great sense and understanding of re<« 
ligion ; though these have not^ been so frequent as 
could be wished* yet they are enough- to clear this 

' condition of life from a- necessity of gross ignorancet 

- and to show that more might be brought to be ra- 
tional creatures and Christians* (for they can hardly 

' be thought really to be so* who* wearing the name^ 
know not so much as the very principles of that re- 
ligion,) if due. care were taken of tfaem« B\it if it shall 

d5 
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be imndiided^ that 1^ meaner sort of people bhmI 
giTe themselves up to a brutish stapidity la the diuags 
of thdr nearest coQcemment, which I see bo reason 
for, this eiccttses not those of a j|rreat fortune and edn^ 
cation* if they neglect their understandings^ and take 
no care to employ them as they ought, and set ttiem 
right in the knowledge of those things^ for which 
principally they were given tiiem. At leasts those 
whose plniUful fortunes allow them the opportunities, 
and helps of improvements, are not so few, but thsl 
It might be hoped great advancements mi^t be made 
in knowledge of all kinds, especially in that of the 
greatest concern and largest views, if men would make 
a right use of their faealties, and study their own un^ 
derstandings.«— Xoc^e on tkeCondud of the Understand' 
ingt sec viii* 

The Uses of Religion.— True religion is the great- 
est improvement, advantage, and privilege of human 
nature ; and that which gives it the noblest and high- 
est pre-eminence above other visible creatures. 

We may observe in many brute beasts and birds, 
admirable instincts, dexterities, and sagacities ; and in 
some of them some dark res^nblance of reason or ra^ 
tiodnation ; but religion is so appropriate to the hu- 
man nature, that there are scarce any sort of taen 
but have some religion : nor do the most subtle or sa^ 
gacious brutes afford any signs thereof, as communi- 
cated to their natures. 

It is one of the chiefest mercies and blessings, that 
almighty God hath afforded to the children of men, and 
that whidi signally manifests his provid^itial care to- 
wards and over them, that, in all ages, and among idl 
nations, he hath given unto them some meansttid helps 
to c&cover unto them, though in different degrees, 
some principal sentiments of true religion. 1. By the 
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HOtQt ciovtctety iiij|ii'flBtioiit and stincliifM diera* 
of in dieir nmids and cantdeiioat. t. B7 hii glorioof 
jod admirabJa wodki, commonly caUed fho woilu of 
nature. 5. B j aignal piovidoBoes^ and pitmdential 
regiment of the worid* 4. By raisiBg up men, in all 
9geM, of g^rtat wiadom^ and obaenration, and learnings 
wlndi did instruct the mmre ignorant in dus great oon- 
cemment^ the nidimenta of natural religion. 5. By 
liaditionary transmistion of many important truths 
and directiona of life^ from anoestors to dieir posterity 
and oAers ; though, in process of time, eril customs 
and evil men, did, in a great measure, impair and cor« 
mpt the sentiments and jmustioes oi men, notwith- 
standing these helps. Therafore the same mercy and 
goodness of God for the p ieseiva tion and propagation 
of the true religion, was pleased to substitute a more 
fixed and permanent meam, namely, the Holy Scrip- 
tures or cKvine revelations, committed to writing in 
the books of the Old and New Testament. Though 
the religion delivered in both Testaments be in sub- 
stance Uie same, yet the true religion was more fully, 
plainly, and distinctly delivered by Christ and his 
Aposdesin the New Testament, together also with 
some additional instructions, for the better preserva- 
tion and propagation thereof to mankind ; and divers 
additional evidences to prove and manifest die truth 
of this religion, to procure its belief and acceptation; 
as the birth, miracles, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ, the great reformer of the Jewish, 
and great institutor of the Christian religion, so called 
from Christ, that taught and asserted it. The Christ- 
ian religion is the most perfect rule of our duty to 
God, ourselves, and others ; and was designed prin- 
cipally for these great ends : 

1. To restore to the glorious God the honour, duty, 
and obedience of his creature man ; teaching him to 

D 
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know^ to glorify, and to serve his Creator^ to be thank* 
fill to him, to submit to his will, to obey his law and 
command, to be thankful for his mercies, to acknow- 
ledge him in all his ways, to call upon him, to wor- 
ship himti to depend upon him,' to walk sincerely in 
his sight, to admire and adore his greatness and good- 
ness in all his works, especially in the great work of 
the redemption of mankind by his son Jesus Christ. 

8. To enable man to attain everlasting happiness, 
the perpetual vision of the glorious God, and to fit 
and prepare him to be a partaker of the inheritance 
of the saints in light and glory. 

3. To compose and settle mankind in such a de- 
cent and becoming rectitude, order, and deportment 
in this world, as may be suitable to the existence of a 
reasonable nature, and the good of mankind, which 
consists principally in a double relation, (1) to a man's 
self, sobriety ; (S) to others, which consists in those 
two great habits or dispositions, beneficent to man- 
kind, viz. righteousness or justice, charity or love, and 
beneficence.— -Sir Matthew Hale's Contemplations, 
ii-321. 

The Importance of Cherishing a Sense of Re- 
ligion.— -Our time here passes apace. Would it not 
be prudent, therefore, to have our follies and our 
weaknesses, if possible, die before us ? But the thought 
of death and eternity, it will be said, disarms plea- 
sure of all its allurements. Be it so. It also disarms 
pain of all its terrors. Repeat the words— Death and 
eternity ! Pause a while. See how all the glories of 
the world shrink into nothing ! And think you, you 
shall escape the afilictions of diseases ; of a debilitated 
frame; and, ultimately, of the departing pangs of hu- 
manity ? The day, be assured, will come, when the 
further gratification of the corporeal appetites shall 
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have eternally bade you adiea; and when, on the 
bed of sickness, these questliHis shall work incessant- 
ly on your mind— What am I ? Whence came I ? 
Who gave me my being ? How have 1 conducted my- 
self since I came into the world ? I am now about to 
leave it; but to what place, into what region, am I to 
be removed ? Where, O ! where, am I to make my 
unalterable, my eternal abode f^SuUivan's View of 
Nature^ vi. 36?. 

Variety of Relioiovs Opinions a Proof of Re« 
LiGioK-^Similar observations are applicable, and, in« 
deed, in a still more striking degree, to the opinions 
of mankind on the important questions of religion 
and morality. The variety of systems, which they 
have formed to themselves concerning these subjects, 
has oflen excited the ridicule of the sceptic and the 
libertine ; but if, on the one hand, this variety shews 
the folly of bigotry, and tke reasonableness of mutual 
indulgence ; the curiosity which has led men in eve- 
ry situation to such speculations, and the influence 
which their conclusions, however absurd, have had 
on their character and their happiness, prove, no less 
.clearly, on the other, that there must be some princi- 
ples from which they all derive their origin, and in« 
vite the philosopher to ascertain what are these origi- 
nal and immutable laws of the human mind. 

'« Examine" (says Mr. Hume)" the religious princi- 
*^ pies, which have prevailed in the world. You will 
** scarcely be persuaded, that they are any thing but 
" sick men's dreams ; or, perhaps, will regard them 
** more as the playsome whimsies of monkeys in hu« 
" man shape, than the serious, positive, dogmatical 
** asseverations of a being, who dignifies himself with 
'< the name of rational." — <* To oppose the torrent of 
*' scholastic religion by such feeble maxims as these. 
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<' that it ia ioipossible for tbe soate thing to be atid 
not to be ; that the whole is greater than a part; 
that two and three make five ; m pretendmgto stop 
«< the occean with a btthrush/' But what is the in^. 
ference to which we are led by thege observations > 
Is it, to use the w<nds of this ingenious writer, '< that 
^' the whole is a riddle, an senigma, an inexplicaUe 
^' mystery; and that doubt^ uncertainty, and mspense 
«< appear the only result of our most accurate scrutiny 
" concerning this subject ?" Or should not rather the 
mdaneholy histories, which he has exhibited of the 
fellies and caprices of Fuperstition, direct our atten- 
tion, to those sacred and indelible characters on the 
human mind, which idl these perversions of reason 
are unable to obliterate ; like that image of himself, 
which Phidias wished to perpetuatCi by stamping it 
80 deeply on the buckler of his Minerva ; " ut nemo 
'< dd.ere posset aut ckvellere, qui totam statuam non 
<< tmminueret*." In truths the more striking the con- 
txttdictions, and the mote ludicrous the ceremonies, to 
whidi the pride of human reason has thus been recon« 
etled, the 8tr<mger is our evidence, that religion has 
a foundation in ^e nature of man. When the great* 
est of modem philosophers dedazes, that ^* he would* 
rkher believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without mindt ;" he has expressed the same 
feeling, which, in all ages and nationc^ has led good 
netiy unaccustomed to reasoning, to an implicit faith 
in the creed of their infiuicy ;— a fieeling which af- 
fords an evidence of the existence of the Deity, iti« 
eomparably more striking, than if, unmixed witherr or 
and undebasedby superstition, this most important of 

« Select Diseoones, by John Smifh, p* 119« Guabridge, 1673. 
f Leid BiMD, in hit Siiayf. 

4 
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dl prnicqdet bad commmdcd the umTcnal atsent of 
mankind* Where are the other truths^ in the whok 
drde of the scienoea^ which are so essential to human 
happmesa, as to procure an easy acceaa, not only fear 
tfaemflielves, but for whatever opmions may hi^pen 
to be blended with them ? where are the truths so 
veneraUeand eommandii^, as to impart their oim 
sublimity to every trifling memorial, which reealf 
them to our remembrance ; to bestow solenmity and 
elevation on every mode of expression, by which they 
tfe convejred ; and whidi, in whatever scene they 
have habitually occupied the thoughts, consecrate 
every object which it presents to our senses, and the 
very ground we have been accustomed to tread? To 
attempt to weaken the authority of such impressions^ 
by a detail of the endless varie^'of forms, idiich diey 
derive from casual associations, is surely an employ- 
ment unsuitable to the dignity of philosophy. To the 
vulgiffy it may be amusing, in this, as in other instan- 
ces, to indulge their wonder at what is new or nn^ 
common; but to the philosopher it belongs to per^ 
oeive, under all these vjirious disguises, the workhigs 
of the same common nature ; and in the superstitieos 
of Egypt> no less than in the lofty visions of Plato, to 
recognise the existence of those moral ties, which 
unite the heart of man to the author of his being.— t- 
Stum^art's mio9ophy cf the Human Mind^ ii. 35B. 

Thb Abusxs of Religion no Objection to its 
Truths.^— Do you think, that by resting the differ- 
ent abuses of authority, we could prove the advantage 
of anardiy ? Could we decry every species of jurisn 
prudence, by recounting all the ills» whidi have been 
^oduced by chicane ? Should we be able to throw 
an odium on the sciences, by recalling all the fatal 
discoveries, which are owing to ovat reaewches ? Would 
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it be proper to stifle every kind of self-love and acti- 
vity, by reciting the different crimes, which covetous- 
ness, pride, and ambition have given rise to? And 
ought we, then, to desire to annihilate religion, be- 
cause fanaticism has made an instrument of it to dis« 
tress the human species ? All these questions are si^ 
milar, and all should be resolved in the same manner : 
thus we may say with respect to them, that^ in all 
our interests and passions, it is by acquired know- 
ledge, and the light of reason, that right is separated 
from wrong ; but we ought never to confound their 
proximity with a real identity. 

Fanaticism and religion have not any connexion, 
though very often these ideas are found united. It 
is not the worship of the common Father of men ; it 
is not the morality of the gospel, whose precepts lead 
to goodness and forbearance, which inspires the spi- 
rit of persecution ; we should attribute it to a blind 
madness, resembling all those vile errors and crimes, 
which dishonour humanity. But since, at present, 
the excesses to which men abandon themselves, do 
not induce us to condemn, as a misfortune, all the 
sentiments of which the criminal passions are only 
the extreme, why do we wish to refuse religion the 
gratitude which is its due, because sometimes it has 
given birth to hatred and unhappy divisions ? It 
would be necessary rather to remark, that intolerant 
zeal is, of all the errors of the human mind, that, on 
which the progress of our knowledge appears to have 
had most influence. In fact, whilst fanaticism, gradu- 
ally weakened, seems to be now verging to its de- 
cline, the disorders connected with the common pas- 
sions of ambition, love of wealth, and thirst of plea- 
sure, remain in all their force. However, what sen* 
timent, what predominant idea, has a greater- claim 
to pardon for its mistakes than devotion ? By what 
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an infinite number of benefits the pure spirit of reli- 
gion makes amends for the abuses^ which spring from 
the false interpretation of its precepts ! 

It is to this spirit, as we have shown, that men owe 
the stability of public order and the firm principles of 
justice : it procures the indigent the succours of cha- 
rity, and virtue its encouragement ; oppressed inno- 
cence its only refuge, and sensibility its dearest hopes. 
Yes, the pure spirit of religion surrounds us on every 
side, it makes the charm of solitude, the band of so^ 
ciety, the invigorator of intimate affections ; and can 
we calumniate it and wish to destroy it, on recollect* 
ing the t3n*annio opinions of some priests and sove- 
reigns, whose principles and conduct we now def- 
test? 

I shall further remark^ and ask, why men denounce 
a sentence of reprobation against religion, and give 
' as the motive, the ancient wars ef which it has been 
the origin, whilst they never contest the importance of 
commerce, though rivers of blood have been continu- 
ally shed for the smallest advantage on this account > 
Can they be <so mistaken in their judgment, as to 
compare a few pecuniary advantages, which one |[>o- 
litical state never enjoys, but at the expense of ano- 
ther, with those, as precious as they are universal, of 
which religion is the origin and support I'^Necker^'s 
Religious Opinions, 191* 

Religion, you say; has produced thousands of crimes; 
say rather the superstition, which pervades our 
wretched globe, and which is the most inveterate ene- 
my of the pure adoration, that we owe to the Su- 
preme Being. Let us detest this monster, whicH'has 
always preyed upon the vitals of its mother. Those 
who attack it, are the benefactors of mankind: it is a 
serpent, which entwines religion: we must crush its 
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bead, without wounding her, whom it infects and do^ 
vours. 

You are apprebensiYe, lest the adoration of God 
should soon lead to superstiticNi and fanaticism. But 
is it not to be feared, ihat, by denying him, you will 
open a door to the most baleful passions, and the 
most atrocious crimes ? You affirm, that there is but 
one step from ad<Mration to superstition. There is an 
infinite distance for well constituted minds; and sucb 
are always the most numerous : they are at the head 
of nations, they inffuence puUie morals. 

I will briefly reply to what you say. If we pre^ 
sume a connexion between man and that incampr^efui' 
bk Beings we must erect altars tQ him, and make pn^ 
sentS'-^f we can firm no cofiception of that Being, we 
mmti ha^ reeoune to priests, Sfc* Where is the great 
barm of assembling in harvest to bless God for the 
bread, which he has given us ? Where is the harm of 
appointing a citizen to return thanks to the Deity, in 
the name <^ the other citizens ? The priestly diarac- 
ter is a curb, which enforces decorum. 

A weak priest inspires contempt, a vicious one er- 
cites abhorrenee; but a good priest, meek, pious 
without superstition, charitable, tolerant, is entitled 
to our love and respect You are afraid of the abuse, 
and so am I. Let us therefore join to prevent it ; bf^t 
let us not condemn the use, when it is beneficial to 
Bodety.'^Foltaire^s Quest. Encgclop. as quoted in Cha^ 
teaubriands Beauties of Christianity, iii 277* 

Tub Impoetancb of Instilicno Rblioion into 
THB Minds or Youth.— Young persons duly initiated 
in the comforts of religi<»i, hold their Maker to be 
their fin^iest friend, and their most powerful proteo- 
tor. Tht^ retire to private devotion witb the alacri« 
ty of one;, who goes to visit his bosom friend ; and 
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die kooM^ Aat past in that esercise^ are remembered 
with entire satisfaction. In every difficulty they q>- 
ply to tftttJr Maker; titoy pray to hhn in aflictioni 
and in proflperity they pour out their grateftil heart 
to hitti. Paranta^ attend, abore all other concenw^ to 
die edncation of yonr children : riches and honeiir 
ave a» nothing in oomparison. It is in your power to 
stamp on their ductile mind so deep an impvesaion of 
a bmavolentDeilyy as to become their ruling principle 
of actkm. What praise do you not merit, if soccesa- 
• fvl; what nproadi^ if neji^gent ? I have a firm con- 
viction, that, if a due impressbn of the Detty be not 
sufficient to stem the tide of cormptiim in an opu- 
lent and luxuriouiB nation, it is vain to attempt a re- 
medy.-^£on/ Kamet on the Culinre of the Heart. 

Rsueiev RccoMttBNDSD to YoOTH^^^Preserve 
your mind, my son» always in a state to wish there 
should be a God> and yott will never doubt of his ex- 
istence. As for the rest^ whatever religion you may 
embrace, remember that its real duties are independ- 
ent of human institutions; that an upright heart is 
the temple of the Divinity ; and that, in every coun- 
try, in every sect, to love God above all things, and 
thy neighbour as thyself, is the summary of the law. 
Remember that no religion upon earth can diqpenae 
with the obligations of morality ; that nothing is truly 
essential but these, that the heart*felt adoratiiHi <^the 
Deity is the first of those obligations, and that with- 
out fiuth there can be no virtue. — Romsieau's EmiUmf, 
vcA. ii. p. S25. 

The summum bonum, which is only able to make 
thee happy, as well m thy death as in thy life, I 
mem the true knowledge and worship of thy Creator 
and Redeemer ; widiout which, all other things are 
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vftin find miserable. — Lord Burkigh's Advice to his 
Son* 

Neither would I have you only fixed and constant 
in your religion^ but also very devout in the practice 
of it ; that, as heretofore, your ancestors have been 
eminent for honour^ you^ that come short of them by 

' this deUquium or eclipse of it in me^ may nevertheless 

' exceed them in the true way to it, by your zeal and 
piety ; and remember this^ that he^ that is not truly 

•religious^ will hardly b^ esteemed such, since nothing 

•is of less continuance than hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion ; and, if your religion be such, such will your 
greatness and honour be, a feigned thing, and a mere 
i^hadow. The observance of religion and the exercise 
of good manners, do become none so much as illustri« 
ous persons. Other glories have lifted them beyond 

' the pitch and reach of men, but this is a ray of the 
Divinity, which advanceth them near to- the Deity, 

- and, tike the diamond, outshines the lustre of all other 
jewels. A religious heart and a dear conscience will 
make you truly conspicuous: it is as the mother of 
all other virtues. — Marquis of Argyle*s Instructions to 
his Son. 

The first thing to be considered is religion.' It 
must be the chief object of your thoughts, since it 
would be a vain thing to direct your behaviour in the 
world, and forget that which you owe to him who 

' made it. In the strict sense, it is the only thing ne- 
cessary. You must take it into your mind; and from 
thence throw it into your heart, where you are to em- 
brace it so close, as never to lose the possession <^it. 

' Religion is exalted reason, refined and siftedfrom the 
grosser parts of it. It dwelleth in the upper regicm 
of the mind, where there are fewest clouds or mists to 

' darken or offend it. It is both the foundation and 
the crown of all virtues.. It is morality improved and 
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nosed to its height, by being carried netrer heayen, 
the only place perfection resideth. It cleareth the 
understandings and brusheth off the earth that hang« 
eth about our souls. — Savile, Marquis of HaiHifaait Ad^ 
vice to his Daughter, 

It was the wisest saying of the wisest man ; " The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.'' Holiness, 
then, is the introduction of all wisdom ; so it shall 
be the first of my advice^ Fear God ; and if holiness 
give Imowledge, knowledge will give thee happinesst 
long life, riches, and honour. " Length of days is 
in the right hand of Wisdom, and in her left hand 
are riches and honour," said the wise king., How 
exalted a thing, then, is religion, which is the mother 
of so great blessings! And who will pity thy com« 
plaints for the want of any of these, if they be obtain* 
ed by the pleasure of that, which will also crown thee 
with heaven, and holy life ? Be pious, and thou airt all 
these : fear God, and thou shall not fear man or de- 
vil, for it will set thee above the reach of fortune or 
malice. — WiUiam Lord Russets Advice to hi$ Son. 

I come now to the part of the advice, which I 
have to offer to you, which most nearly concerns 
your welfare, and upon which every good and honour- 
able purpose of your life will assuredly turn ; I mean 
the keeping up in your heart the true sentiments of 
religion. If you are not right towards God, you can 
never be so towards men. The noblest sentiment of 
the human breast is here brought to the test. Is gra« 
titude in the number of a man's virtues ? if it be, the 
highest benefactor demands the warmest returns of 
gratitude, love, and praise. Ingraium qui dixeriif 
omnia dixit. If a man wants this virtue, where 
there are infinite obligations to excite, and quicken it, 
he will be likely to want all others towards his fellow 
creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor, compared to 
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tbose he daify receives at the hands of hi« never fiul* 
ifig akni^^ Friend. '' Remember tiiy Creator in 
tile daya of thy youth/' is big wth the deepest wia- 
dom. '' The fear of the Ixwd is the beginmi^ of 
wisdom^ and an upright hearty that is imderstending." 
This is et^maBj true^ whel^fer the wits and nkes of 
Cambridge allow it or not: nay, I mast add <£ tilia 
religious wiadooiy " Her wi^s aie ways of pkasaait^ 
ness^ and all her paths are peaee^" whatever yovar 
young gentlemen of pleasure think of a whore and a 
bottle^ a tainted health and battered coaslitutMNi. * 

Hold fast^ therefore^ by this sheet-anchor of hap^i 
piuesSj, religion. You will often want it in ^ times 
df most danger ; the etorms and tempests of U&. 
€>herish true religi<m as pneciousfy, as y«tt will % 
with abhorrenoe and contempt supentil^n aad 
enthusiasm. The first is the perfection and glory of 
the huBHm nature ; the two last the dcprarakion and 
disgrace (^ it. Remember the essenee of xeHgian is^ 
a heart voidof offence towards God and man ; net 
subtle speculative opinions^ but an active vital prki« 
dple of faith.-^£drri of Chatham's Letimrs to hit Ne* 
phctVf p. S5» 

Pbrsonax. Txstuhonijes to THsWoATfti ovEsu** 
GioN.^— LoiEe my memory:; c^ierish «y friends ; iheir 
£uth to me may assure you that they ase honest; but» 
alK»ve all, govern your will and ji&ctioiis by ih9 will 
and word of your d»ator, in me bdudding die end 
of this world, w«th all its vanities.*.^fr Philip Sptbtti^, 

I have hardly had time to sin ; but 1 haiveaet bad 
exaBQ^les ; perhaps of scandal without knowii^ it, Jvy 
Mglectig the pracftioes^ religion, in whicfaf however, 
I have always believed, and which I know v«ry well. 
f ^ave been too thoughdces as. a soldier, and Mved 
«• a phileeqpher. I wash te die as a abis8tia&. I 
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luive neyarbeen fond of boasters ehhior in wartir re* 
ligion^ and perhaps It was from having seen^ on the 
one hand^ frivolous impieties, like diose of the Frendi, 
which I have mentioned, and, on the other, Spanirii 
bigotry, that I have always kept myself distaiit from 
both. I have ofifcen seen death near enough to be fa* 
miliar with it. But now it is no longer the same 
thing. I once sought it, now I wah for it ; and. in 
waiting I live tranquilly.— I love the doquence of the 
pulpiL When Bourdaloue fills me with fear, MassiU 
1(M> fills nie with hope, Bossuet astonishes, Fenelon 
touohes me.^^Euge»^s Memoirs by Hinuelff Mud'* 
ford's Trandaiion, p. 2S4. 

Religion, my honoured madam, has not only been 
all my life my chief dependanoe, bat my dearest en- 
joyment. I have indeed been the luckless victim of 
wayward follies ; but, alas ! I have ever been *^ more 
fool than knave." A mathematician without religion 
is a probable character, an irreligious poet is a monster. 
With all my follies of youth, and, I fear, a few vices 
of manhood> still I congratulate myself as having had 
in early diQn^ religion strongly impressed on my 
mind. I have nothing to say to any one, as to which 
sect he belongs to, or what creed he believes ; but I 
look on the man, who is firmly persuaded of infinite 
wisdom and goodness superintending and directing 
€very drcumstance, that can happen in his lot— -I fb^ 
licitate sudbi a man as having a solid foundation for 
his mental enjoyment; a firm jurop, «id sure stay, in 
ihe hour of difficulty, trouble, and distress ; and a ne- 
ver failing anchor of hope, when he looks beyond the 
^ave.^^Let^M qf Robert Burru, N09, 41 and 151. 

Fwthebenefitof all those, whom I may have drawn 
into sin by my example and encouragement, I leave 
$0 the world this my last declaration, which I deliver in 
the presence of the great God| who knows the secrets 
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of all hearts^ and before whom I am now appearing to 
be judged: That from the bottom of my soul^ I de- 
test and abhor the whole course of my former wicked 
life : that I think I can never sufficiently admire the 
goodness of God^ who has given me a true sense of 
my pernicious opinions and vile practices, by which 
I have hitherto lived without hope, and without God 
in the world; have been an open enemy to Jesus 
Christ, doing the utmost despite to the Holy Spirit 
of grace ; and that the greatest testimony of my cha- 
rity to such, is, to warn them, in the name of God, 
as they regard thewelfare of their immortal souls, no 
more to deny his being or his providence, or despise 
his goodness ; no more to make a mock of sin ; or 
contemn the pure and -excellent religion of my. ever 
blessed Redeemer, through whose merits alone, I, 
one of the greatest of sinners, do yet hope for mercy 
and forgiveness. Amen. 

Declared and signed in the presence (^ Ann Ro-^ 
Chester^ Robert Parsons^ Juae ip, 1680.^ — 

J« Rochester. 

Bishop Burnet s lAfe of the Earl of Bofikester. 

To Dr. Barlow Dear Doctor, £ always looked 

tipon you as a man of true virtue ; and know you to 
be a person of sound judgment. For, however I 
may act in opposition to the principles of rdigion, or 
the dictates of reason, I can honestly assure you, 
I had always the highest veneration foa: both. The 
world and I may shake hands, for I dare affirm 
we are heartily weary of each other. O doctor, what 
a prodigal have I been of the most valuable of 
all possessions — time! I have squandered it away 
with a persuasion it was lasting ; and now, when a 
few days would be worth a hecatomb of worlds^ 
I cannot flatter, myself with a prospect of half 
a dozen hours. 
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How despicable is that man, who never prays to 
his God, but in the time of his distress! In 
what manner can he supplicate that omnipotent being 
in his affliction with reverence, whom in the tide of 
his prosperity, he never remembered with dread ? 
Do not brand me with infidelity, when f tell you, I 
am almost ashamed to ofier up my petitions to the 
throne of grace ; or of imploring that divine mercy in 
the next world, which I have so scandalously abused 
in this. Shall ingratitude to man be looked upon as 
the blackest of crimes, and not ingratitude to God ? 
Shall an insult offered to the king be looked on in the 
most offensive light, and yet no notice taken when 
the King of kings is treated with indignity and 
disrespect. 

The companions of my former libertinism would 
scarce believe their eyes, were you to shew them this 
epistle. They would laugh at me as a dreaming 
enthusiast, or pity me as a timorous wretch, who was 
shocked at the appearance of futurity. They are 
more entitled to my pity than my resentment. A 
future state may very well strike terror into any man, 
who has not acted well in this life ; and he must have 
an uncommon share of courage indeed, who does not 
shrink at the presence of God. 

You see, my dear Doctor, the apprehensions* of 
death will soon bring the most profligate to a proper 
use of their understanding. I am haunted by 
remorse, despised by my acquaintance, and, I fear, 
forsaken by my God. There is nothing, my dear 
Doctor, so dangerous as extraordinary abilities. I 
cannot be accused of vanity now, by being sensible 
that I was once possessed of uncommon qualifications, 
as I sincerely regret, that I was ever blessed with any 
at all. My rank in life still made these accomplish- 
ments more conspicuous ; and, fascinated with the 

£ 
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general af^lause which they procured^ I never con- 
sidered about the proper means^ by which they should 
be displayed. Hence^ to purchase a acoile from a 
blockhead, whom I despised, I have frequently treat* 
ed the virtuous with disrespect, and sported with the 
holy name of heaven^ to claim a laugh from a parcel 
of foolsj who were entitled to nothing but my con« 
teimpt. 

Your men of wit^ my dear Doctcnr> lopk upo^ thei^« 
selves as discharged from the duties of religion ; and 
confine the c^octrines of the gospel to people of lofiuj^'* 
er understandings ; and look on that ro/an t^ be of a 
narrow genius, who studies to be good. Wh^tapity-, 
that the holy writings are not made the criterion of 
true judgment ! Favour me, my dear Doctor, with a 
visit as soon as possible. Writing to you g^ves me 
some ease. I am of op^uon, tl^s is the. last vij^itl 
shall ever solicit from you. My distemj^ is ppwer- 
ful. Come and pray foi: the departing spirit of tbe 
unhappy BucKiNaHAM *. 

* George Villiers, Duke of Bucki;)ghai^» born ip 1<»37> was 
a distinguished person in the reign of Charles II. He pfiinpnyrt 
great talents, which had been highly improyj^ by edqc^t^on ; and 
had a peculiar faculty of turning serious things into ridicule. His, 
uncommon vivacity of wit made his company be greatly courte4 in 
the gay world ; but he is represented as haying been destitute of 
«very principle of friendship^ virtue, or religion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TBSTIIfONISS TO THE FABncaiAB U8£S OF 

&SLI6I0K. 

SECTION I. 
▲& A BOND OF 80CICTT. 

Those princes and republics, who wish to maintain 
themselves fVee from all corruption^ ought, above all 
things^ to preserve religion in its purity, and respect 
the sanctity of its ceremonies ; for there is not so 
sure a sign of the ruin of a state, as the contempt of 
dirine worship. — MdchiaveVs Prince, Introd. xvii. 
Eyeriey^s Translation. 

In fact, men do not reason after that manner, and 
they draw many consequences from the belief of 
a 'divine existence, and suppose that the Deity will 
inflict punishments on vice> and bestow rewards on 
virtue^ beyond what appears in the ordinary course 
of nature; Whether this reasoning of theirs be just 
or not; is no mi^ttef ; its influence on their life and 
conduct must stilt be the same. And those^ who at« 
tempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for 
aught I know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow 
jt hem to be good citizens and politicians : since they 

£ % 
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free men from one restraint upon their passions ; and 
make the infringement of the laws of equity and 
society in one respect more easy and secure.—- Hume'^ 
Philosophical Essays, p. 23 1^ as quoted hy Leland, 

' Mr. Bayle has pretended to prove> that it is better 
to be an Atheist^ than an idolater ; that is, in other 
words, that it is less dangerous to have no religion at 
all, than a bad one. *' I had rather/' said he, *' it should 
*^ be said of me, that I had no existence, than that I 
'' am a villain." This is only a sophism, founded on 
this, that it is of no importance to the human race 
to believe, that a certain man exists ; whereas it is 
extremely useful for them to believe the -existence of 
a God. From the idea of his non- existence, immedi- 
ately follows that of our independence ; or, if we 
cannot conceive this idea, that of disobedience. To 
say, that religion is not a restraining motive, because 
it does not always restrain, is equally absurd as to 
say, that the civil laws are not a restraining motive. 
It is a fiEilse way of reasoning against religion, to col- 
lect in a large work a long detail of the evils it has 
produced ; if we do not give at the same time an enu- 
' meration of the advantages, which have flowed from 
it. Were I to relate all the evils that have arisen in 
the world from civil laws, from monarchy, and from 
republican government, I might tell of frightful 
things. Was it of no advantage for subjects to have 
religion, it would still be of some if princes had it, 
and if they whitened with foam the only rein which 
can restrain those who fear not human laws. A 
prince, who loves and fears religion, is a lion, who 
stoops to the hand that strokes, or to the voice that 
appeases him. He, who fears and hates religion, is 
like the savage beast that growls and bites the chain 
that prevents his flying on the passenger. He, who 
has no religionat all, is that terrible animal, who per- 
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ceives his liberty only, when he tears in pieces, and 
when he devours. The question is not to know, 
whether it would be better that a certain man or a 
certain people had no religion, than to abuse what 
they have ; but to know which is the least eviU that 
religion be sometimes abused, or that there be no such 
restraint as religion on mtnldnd.— Montesquieu's * 
Spiril of Laws, book xxiv. chap. 2. 

Hence, every effort of governing wisdom, ought to 
be exerted in order to preserve the morals of a peo- 
ple ; for, these being lost, the very source of govern*^ 
ment is corrupted ; and, to suppose that a corrupted 
government should correct itself, or make immoral peo* 
pie virtuous, would be no less err<Hieous than to sup* 
pose, that water, when at liberty, should not flow in de* 
scending to the lowest place.— Hutton's Investigation^ 
Hi. 530. 

We know, and, what is better, we feel inwardly, 
that religion is the basis of civil society, and the 
source of all good and of all comfort Wo know, and 
it is our pride to know, that man is, by his constitu- 
tion, a religious animal ; that Atheism is against not 
only our reason, but our instincts, and that it cannot 
prevail long. But if, in the moment of rest, and iii 

• <c What hi« real sentiments with regard to religion were, (says 
the Eirl of Cfaarlemont of Baron Montesquieu,) 1 cannot exactly 
say. He certainly was not a papist ; but I haye no reason to be- 
Ueve that he was not a Christian. In all our conversations, which 
were perfectly free, I never heard him utter the slightest hint, the 
least word, which savoured of profaneness ; but, on the contrary, 
whenever it came in his way to mention Christianity, he always 
spoke of its doctrines and its precepts with the utmost respect and 
veverenoe ; to that, did I noilcnow, that he had too much wisdom 
and goodoMs t« wish to deprecate the ndtng religion, from his ge- 
neral manner of expressing himself, I should make no scruple 
freely to declare him a perfect Christian.*'-— /TarJyV lAfe of iht 
Earl iff Charkmimty L 71* 

E 9 
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a drunken delirium^ from the hot spurit drawn out of 
thealembick of hell^ (wJhich m France is now -so furi- 
ously boilings) we should uncover our nakedness by 
throwing off that Christian religion, which has hitherto 
been our boast and -comfort, and one great source o£ 
civilization among us, and among manyother nations ; 
we are apprehensive (being well awase that the 
mind will not endure. a vail) that some uncouth, per- 
nicious, and degrading superstition, might take place 
of it.— ^Burke's Works, y. iii. p. 128. 

It is then^ if I may be permitted so to expcess miy«- 
s^, because the laws ^d men in a healthy state, 
prepared by religious inslxuction^ that they can re- 
strain them ; but, if a system of education* jnerely 
political) was ever to prevail, new iirecautions and 
new diains would become absolutely necessary ; and» 
afler having freed us from the mild ties of religion, 
the prelectors of such a system swould incvease ^our 
civil slavery, would bend our neoks under the hard- 
est of all ycdces, that whkh is imposed by our &Uaw 
creatures. Religion, whose influence th^ wish us to 
rcgect, is better appropriated than they think, to the 
mixture of pride and weakness, which constitutes our 
nature ; and for us, such as we ai^, its action is £ax 
preferable to that of the penal laws. It is not, before 
his equals, armed with the rod of vengeanee, that the 
culprit is made to appear ; it is not to t^eir ignorance, 
or to their inexorable justice, that he is abandoned ; 
it is at the tribunal of his own conscience, that reli- 
gion informs against him ; before a God, sovereign of 
the worlds that it humbles, and in the name of a ten- 
der and merciful Father that it comforts him. Alas ! 
while you at once take ito6^ us boitb our x:onsdaU^n 
and our true dignity, you wish to refer every thing to 
private interest and pubiie punishment ; but pemit 
me to listen to those commands^ whidi come from on 
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high ; leave me to divert my attention from the me- 
nacing BC^tre, Which the potentates of the earth wield 
In their hand ; leave me to accoatit with Him, before 
whom '^ey Bhrink into nothing ; larve me> in shorty 
to address myself to him, who pardons, and who, at 
the moment I 'l»ve ofiended, permits me still to love- 
him, and rely on his grace. Alas ! without the idea 
of a Ood, without this connexion with a Supreme 
Being, author of all nature, we should only listen to 
the vile counsels of selfish prudence, we should only 
have to flatter or adore thenilenr of nations, and all those 
Who, in an abeolute monarchy, are theimmerdOB repre- 
tfentaCivds of the authority of the prince ; yes, talents, 
sentiments, '6ught to bend before thete distributdrs ai 
so much good and evil, if nothing exists beydnd 
ivorldly interest : and when once evety one ^ingtss, 
there is n6 more dignity in the character, men be- 
come incapable of any great action, and nne^ual to 
any moral exeellenoe. — Necket's ReUgum$ Opinidntf, 
p. 65. 

Piety and religion have an essential inftoence on 
the happiness of nations. Nothing is so propcfr tis 
piety to strengthen virtue, and give it its due ext^t. 
By the word piety, I mean a disposition of soul, that 
leads us to dhect all out actions towards Deity, and 
to endeavour to "please him in every thing we do< 
To the practice of this virtue all mankind are indis- 
pensably obliged : it is the ptirest sotirce of their fe- 
licity : and those, who unite in civil society, are under 
still greater obligations to practise it. A natron ooght 
then to be pious. The superiors, entrusted with the 
public a£yrs, should constantly endeavour to deserve 
the approbation of their divine Master ; and whatev- 
er they do, in the name of the state, ought to be re^ 
gulated by this grand view. The care of forming 
pious dispositions in all the people should be constant-* 

E 4 
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V one of the principal objects of their vigilance, and 
from this the state -will derive very great advantages. 
A serious attention to • merits in all our actions, the 
approbation of an infinitely wise being, cannot fail of 
producing excellent citizens. Enlightened piety in 
the people is the support of a lawful authority ; and 
in the sovereign's heart it is the pledge of the peo- 
ple's safety, and excites their confidence. Ye lords 
of the earth, who acknowledge no superior here be- 
low, what security can we have for the purity of your 
intentions, if we do not conceive you to be deeply 
impressed with respect tor the common Father and 
Lord of men, and animated with a desire to please 
him ? — Vatt^t Law of Nations, b. i. ch. xiL 

Were there but one man upon earth, he would not, 
it is allowed, stand in need of any prescribed form of 
worship. His would, be an inward devotion. But, 
as a social animal, the surest bond to hold the diffar- 
ent members of society to their resp(&ctive duties, is 
the sacred bond of religion. Even the heathens found 
government and society could not subsist without it. 
Plutarch styles it, *' the cement of all community, and 
the chief basis of all legislative power." Had it not 
been for this, together with our natural impresaons 
concerning justice and probity ; instead of those well 
ordered governments and cities, which are now in the 
world, mankind must have lived either wild and so- 
litary in caves^ or else in troops of robbers, subsisting 
upon the spoil and rapine (^ such as were weaker 
than themselves. " Pietate sublata, fides etiam, et 
societas humani generis^ et una excellentissima virtus 
jostitia toUitur *.'' And hence, in addition to such, 
unavoidable eradication of good faith and justice, the 
civil law made the abuse of religion a common inju- 
ry. '< Religio contaminata ad omnium pertinet injn- 
riam." — Sullivan* a View of Nature, vol. vi. I89. 

• Cicero. 
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This excellent purpose may be greatly forwarded by 
a national establishment * for moral instruction and 
admonition ; and if the public instruction should add 
all the motives to virtuous moderation^ which are sug- 
gested by the consideration of genuine religion, every 
advice would have a tenfold influence. Religion and 
moral instructions are, therefore, in their own nature, 
unequivocal supports to that moderate exertion of the 
authority arising from civil subordination, which th e 
most refined philuithropist, or cosmopolite, acknow- 
ledges to be necessary for the very existence of a 
great and cultivated society. I have never seen a 
scheme of Utopian happiness, that did not contain 
some system of education ; and I cannot conceive any 
system of education, of which moral instruction is 
not a principal part. Such establishments are dictates 
of nature, and obtrude themselves on the mind of eve- 
ry person, who begins to form plans of civil union. 
And, in all existing societies, they have indeed been 
formed, and are considered as the greatest corrector 
and soother of those discontents, that are unavoidable 
in the minds of the unsuccessful and the unfortunate. 
The magistrate, therefore, whose professional habits lead 
him frequently to exert himself for the maintainance 
of public jf)eace, cannot out see the advantages of such 
j^tated remembrancers of oiir duty. He will therefore 
support and cherish this puUic establishment, which 
so evidently assists him in his beneficent and impor- 
tant labours.-— i2o6iifon'f Proofs of a Conspiracyy p. 

56. 

Infidelity must dispose men to shake ofi^ the yoke 
of authority, to unbounded licentiousness; and, re- 

• This paiwagtt is cited as ezpressiog this author^s oonviction of 
th^ iroportaoce of religious instruction in a staite, and not as an f r- . 
gument for a national establishment, in any peculiar senile. . 

E 6 
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ciprocally^ is itself the natural consequence x>f ev^ry 
d^ee of licentiousness. Those, who do not regard 
tlie supreme authority, can be little expected to re- 
gard any of his vicegerents : those who do not fear 
God^ will not honour the king. If the infatuation of 
princes was not of the deepest kind> they could not but 
see, that they hold their dominions entirely by the 
re^ Christianity^ that is lefl amongst us ; and that> if 
they do succeed in taking away this foundation^ or 
weakening it much farther^ their governments must 
£illj like houses built upon sand. Besides the great 
influence which Christianity has, to make men hum- 
ble and obedient, it is to be considered, that our ances- 
tors have so interwoven it with the constitutions of the 
kingdoms of Europe, that they must stand or fall to- 
gether. Christianity is the cement of the buildings. 
HariUys Observations on Man, ii. p. 146* 
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It is no doubt a great encouragement to vittiie, 
that glory is its promised recompense. It is doubtkts 
a high consolation, and a solid support, firmly to be- 
lieve that all our actions are witnessed by an iBOor- 
ruptible and supreme Judge, infallible, and sovereign- 
ly good, at whose tribunal alfhuman acts of injustice 
will be repaid, and good actions meet with a cer- 
tain recompense. Theism, ther«fbre, is the moat iBa- 
blime, the most useful, the most affecting speculation, 
to which philosophy has ever raised the mind.^i)ft- 
rabeau's Inquiry Concerning Z^ettres de Cachet, u 54. 



AS A BULK OF COKDUCtU ^ •/ ^^^Z/.' ^ s^ 

If there be a belief or conoeptioti of a^^^^jrte 'v. 
is eonsidered as worthy and good^ admired and^VJ^r^ < . *' f 
enoed as such« being understood to have^ besides^ " 



power and knowledge, the highest excellence of na« 

tare^ such as render him justly amiable to all ; and 

i^ in the manner this sovereign and mighty being is 

represented, or as he is historically described, there 

appears in him a high or eminent regard to what is 

good and excellent, a concern for die good of all» and 

an affection of benevolence and love towards the 

whole: such an example must undoubtedly serve, 

(as above explained,) to raise and increase the A 

fection towards virtue, and help to submit and subdud 

idl the other afiections to that alone* Nor is this good 

effected by example merely ; fcHr where the theistical 

belief is perfect, there must be a steady opinion of 

the superintendency of a Supreme Being, a witriess 

and spectatcNT of human life, and conscious of whatso« 

ever is £elt or acted in the universe : so that, in the 

perfectest recess or deepest solitude, there must be 

one still presumed remaining with us, whose pi^esence 

singly must be of more moment, than that of the most 

august assembly on earth. In such a presence it is evi*» 

dent, that, as the sluane of guilty actions must be the 

greatest of any ; so must the honour be of well-doing, 

even under the unjust censure of a world. And in 

this case, it is very apparent how conducive a perfect 

theism must be to virtue, and how great deficiency 

thare is in si^^^lMwak^^^Shaftesbur^s Characierislics^ , 

ii. 56. 

That virtue is her own reward^ is but a cold prifi* 

ciple, and not aUe to maintain our variable resold^ 

dons in a constant and setded way of goodness. I' 

have pracdsed that honest ardfice of Seneca ; and, in^ 

my redred and solitary imaginadons, to detain me 

from die foulness of vice, have fancied to myself tfa^j 

£ 6 
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presence of my dear and worthiest friends^ before 
whom I should lose my head rather than be vicious ; 
yet, herein I foiind that there was nothing but mo- 
ral honesty ; and this was not to be virtuous for his 
sake^ who nuist reward us all at the last. I have tri- 
ed if I could reach that great resolution of his to be 
hone8t> withmit a thought of heaven or hell ; and in- 
deed I found, upon a natural inclination and inbred 
loyalty unto vii^ue that I could serve her without a 
livery, yet not in that resolved and venerable '^ajy 
but that the frailty of my nature, upon easy tempta- 
tion^ might beanduced to forget her. The life, there- 
fore, and spint of all our actions is the resurrection, 
and a stable apprehension that our ashea shall enjoy 
the fruit of our pious endeavours.— »^fORw'« Religh 
Mediei. 

' I have read your manuscript with some attention-. 
By the argument it contains against a particular pro-^ 
videnoe, though you allow a general jnrovidence, you 
strike at the foundations of all religion. For, without 
the belief of a Providence, that takes cognizance of/ 
guards and guides, and may favour particular per- 
aons, thereas no motive to Worship a Deity, to fear 
its displeasure, or to pray for its protection. I will 
not enter into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem to-desire it; At present 1 shall only 
give you my opinion, that, though your, reasonings 
are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, you 
will not succeed so as to change the general sentii> 
ments of mankind on that subject, and the consequence 
of printing this piece will be^ a great deal of odium 
drawn upon yourself> mischief to you, and no benefit 
to others. He that spits against- the wind, spits in his 
own fiice. But were- you to succeed, do you imagine 
any good would be done by itP You yourself may 
find it easy to live a virtuous life, without the assist- 
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ance afforded by leligion ; you having a clear percep- 
tion of the advantages of virtue, and the disadvazr* 
tages of vice, and possessing a strength of resolutt<m 
sufficient to enable you to resist common temptations. 
But think how great a portion of mankind consists of 
weak and ignorant men and women^ and of inexpe- 
rienced inconsiderate youth of both sexes, who have 
need of the motives of religion to restrain them from 
vice, to support their virtue, and retain them in the 
practice of it till it becomes habUual, which is the 
great point for its security. And perhaps you are in- 
debted to her originally, that is to your religious eda«> 
cation, fbr the habits of virtue, upon which you now 
justly vahie- yourself. You might easily display your 
excellent talents of reasoning upon a less hazardous 
subject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
distinguished authors. For among us it is not neces- 
sary, as among the Hottentots^ that a youth, to be 
raised into the company of men, should prove his 
manhood by l)eating his mother. I would advise, you, 
therefore, not to attempt unchaining the tiger, bbt 
bum this piece before it is seen by any other person, 
whereby you will save yourself a great deal of mor- 
tification from- the enemies it may raise against you, 
and perhaps a good deal of vegret and* repentance. 
If men are so wicked with religion, what would they 
be if without it?-^JR'r42ii^//a'^ Correspondence, i. S79* 
Merely because it is his duty, a good man will 
sometimes do good: he will relieve distress, when 
perhaps his compassion is not very strong ; he may 
be regular in hia religious performances, when his 
devotion is not so fervent as it ought to be. Nothing 
surely is more laudable, than to do what we know to 
be our duty. But, if we can, at the same time, call 
up the correspondent good affection, the devotion, for- 
example, or the compassion ; we shall^ by so doing,. 
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both imi»ove our moral nature^ and give douUe force 
to the virtaoos motive. Yet, let not a man be dis« 
ooaraged^ if> on some occasions, the good affection 
is not so lively as he wishes it to be; let him do the 
good action notwithstanding, if conscience commands 
it : for whatever is thus done is virtue ; and frequent 
repetitions of the action, from this principle, will 
in time produce, or strengthen the good affection 
which he is anxious to cultivate. In like manner^ 
when we act in compliance with a good affection; 
when we relieve distress, because pity impels us; 
requite a favour when prompted by gratitude; do 
good to another from a desire of seeing him happy ; 
still let the performance be enforced by this conside- 
ration, that such is our duty. But even this is not 
all. To constitute true Christian virtue, good afifec- 
lions» disposing to good actions, and aeoompanied too 
with a sense of duty, are not sufficient without the 
aid of another principle, and that is piety. The love 
of God ought continually to predominate in the mind, 
and give to every act of duty grace and animation. 
Christians do what is right not only because good tS- 
Sections prompt them to it, and because their am* 
science declares it to be incumbent ; but also because 
Ihey consider it as agreeable to the will of God» to 
please whom is ever their supreme desire.<«-J?fii^/ir>. 
EitmgnU tf Moral Science, ii. Iga 
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SECTION III. 

AS A SOURCB OP CONSOLATION* 

Were we totally ignorant of a Deity, this world 
would appear to us a mere chaos. Under the govern- 
ment of a wise and benevolent Deity^ chance is 
excluded ; and every event appears to be the result 
of established laws : good men submit to whatever 
happens, without repining ; knowing that every 
event is ordered by divine providence : they submit 
with entire resignation, and such resignation is a so- 
vereign balsam for every misfortune. — Lord Karnes' 
Sketches of the History of Man, iv. 203. 

And now, last of all^ there remains for us to consi- 
der a yet further advantage to virtue, in the theistical 
belief above the atheistical. The proposition may at 
first sight appear over-refined, or of a sort which is 
esteemed too nicely philosophical. But, after what 
has been already examined, the subject perhaps may 
be more easily explained. There is no creature, ac- 
cording to what has been already proved, who must 
not of necessity be ill in some degree, by having ap 
affection or aversion in a stronger degree than is suit- 
able to his own private good, or that of the system to 
which it is joined. For, in either case, the affection 
is i// and vicious. Now, if a rational creature has 
that degree of aversion, which is requisite to arm him 
against any particular misfortune, and alarm him 
against the approach of any calamity; this is regular 
and well. But if, afler the misfortune has happened, 
his aversion continues still, and his passion rather 
grows upon him; whilst he rages at the accidentf 
and exclaims against his private fortune or lot; this 
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'will be acknowledged both vidous in present and for 
the future ; as it affects the temper^ and disturbs that 
easy course of the affections^ oa which virtue and 
goodness so much depend. On the other side, the 
patient enduring of the calamity^ and the bearing up 
of the mind under it, must be acknowledged immedi" 
ately virtuous and preservative of virtue. Now, accor- 
ding to the hypothesis of those who exclude a ge^ 
neral mind, it must be confessed there can nothing 
happen in the course of things to deserve either our 
admiration and love, or our anger and abhorrence. 
However, as there can be no satisfaction, at the best; 
in thinking upon what aioms and chance produce ; so^ 
upon disastrous occasions, and under the circumstan- 
ces of a calamitous and hard fortune, 'tis scarcely 
possible to prevent a natural kind of abhorrence and 
spleen, which will be entertained and kept alive by 
the imagination of so perverse an order of things. But 
in another hypothesis (that of perfect theism) it is 
understood, " That whatever the order of the world pro^ 
duces is in the main both just and- good.'* Therefore, 
hi the course of things in this world, whatever hard- 
ship of events may seem to force from any rational 
creature a hard censure of his private condition or 
lot ; he may, by reflection, nevertheless come to have 
patience, and to acquiesce in it. Nor is this all. He 
may go farther still in this reconciliation ; and, from 
the same principle, may make the lot itself an object 
of his good affection ; whilst he strives to maintain 
t(iis generous fealty, and stands so well disposed to- 
wards the laws and government of his higher country. 
Such an affection must needs create the highest 
constancy in any state of sufferance, and make us in 
the best manner support whatever hardships are to 
b,e endured for virtue's sake. And, as this  affection 
must of necessity cause a greater acquiescence and . 
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complacency with respect to ill accidents, ill men, 
and injuries ; so^ of course, it cannot fail of produc- 
ing still a greater equality, gentleness, and benignity 
in the temper. Consequently the affection must be m 
truly good one, and a creature the more truly good 
and virtuous by possessing it. For whatsoever is the 
occasicm or means of more affectionately uniting a ra^ 
tional creature to his part in society, and causes him 
to prosecute the public goodj or interest of his species 
with more zeal and affection than ordinary ; is un« 
doubtedly the cause of more than ordinary virtue in 
such a person. 

Hence we may determine justly the relation which 
viRTU£ has to PIETY ; the Jini being not complete 
but in the laiier ; since where the latter is wanting 
there can neither be the same benignity, firmness^ nor 
constancy ; the same good composure of the affections 
or uniformity of mind. And thus the perfection and 
height of viRTUff must be owing to th^ belief of a 
GoD^'^^Shafteshury's Characteristics , ii. 72. 1714* 

This univaral benevolence, how noble and gener- 
ous soever, can be the source of no solid happiness to 
any man, who is not thoroughly convinced, that all 
the inhabitants of the universe, the meanest as well as 
the greatest, are under the immediate care and protec- 
tion of that great, benevolent, and all^wise being, 
who directs all the movements of nature, and who is 
determined by his own unalterable perfections, to 
maintain in it, at all times, the greatest possible 
quantity of happiness. To this universal benevolence, 
on the contrary, the very suspicion of a fatherless 
world must be the most melancholy of all reflections ; 
from the thought, that all the unknown regions of in- 
finite and incomprehensible space may be filled with 
nothing but endless misery and wretdiedness. All 
the splendour of the highest prosperity can never en* 
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sn the gloom, with which bo dreadful an idea 
Hiiitt necessarily overwhelm the imagination ; nor, in 
a wise and virtaous man, can all the sorrow of the 
most affeeting adversity ever dry tip the joy, which 
neoebsarily iqirings from this habitual atid thd^ugh 
eonviction <>f the truth of the contrary Byi^t^m.^ 
Stniik'4 Theory of Moral Sentments, ii. 114. 

I'hose, who seem to have a more pressing and con- 
statat need of the assistance of religion, have been 
left by <the misfortunes of their parents to the wide 
WoYld, devoid of property, and deprived also of 
those resources which depend on education, lliis 
class of men, condemned to hard ktbour, are, as it 
were, confined in a rough and uniformly barren path. 
Where every day resembles the last, where they have 
not any confused expectations, or flattering illusion 
to divert them ; they know that there is a wall of se- 
paration between them and fortune; and, if they 
carried their views in life forward^ they ivould only 
discover the dreailful state any infirmity would re- 
duce them to ; and the deplorable situation to which 
they might be exposed, by the cruel neglect which 
attends old age. With what transport, in this situa- 
tion, would they not catch at the comfortable hopes, 
which religion presents ! With what satisfaction 
would they not learn, that afler this probationary 
state, where so much disproportion overwhelmed 
them, there would come a time of equality ! What 
would be their complaints, if they were to renounce 
« sentiment which still conforms itself, for their ad- 
vantage, to a general idea, the only one in short, of 
which they can make use in all events and circum* 
stances of life. It is God's will, they say to them- 
selves, and this first thought supports their resigna- 
tion ; God will recompense you, God will return it 
to you, say they to others, when they receive alms ; 
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and these words remind them^ that the God .of the 
rich and powerful is also theirs ; and that, far from 
being indifferent to their fate^ He deigns Himself to 
discharge their obligations. — Neoker's ReUgiout Opt'- 
nions, p. IS 3. 

To pertons in such unfortunate circumstances^ 
(that is^ innocent persons condemned b^ the world as 
guilty ;l) that humble philosc^hy, which confines its 
views to this life, can afford, perhs^s, but little conso- 
lation. Every things that could render «ither life or 
death respectable;, is taken from them. They are con« 
demned to deaths and to everlastii^g infamy. Religion 
can alone afford them any effectual comfort. She 
alone can tell them^ that it is of little in^ortance what 
man may think of their conduct, while the all-seeing 
Judge of ^e world apfiroves «ff it. {She alone can 
present to them the views of another world ; a world 
of more candour, humanity and justice than the pr£« 
sent ; where their innocence is in due time to be de« 
claredj .and their virtue to be personally xewavded ; 
and the same great principle, which can strike ter** 
ror into triumphant viee^ .affords the only effectual con« 
solation to disgraced and insulted innocence.—- /Smi^i^'f 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. i. p. 503. 

Iliese are the occasions^ which force the mind to 
take refuge in religion. Wiien we have no help ia 
ourselves, what can remain^ but that we look up 
to a higher and greater power ? And to what h&pfi 
may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we con- 
sider that the greatest power is t^e best ? Surely there 
is no man, who, thus afflicted, dees not seek succour 
in the gospel, which has brought life aad immortality 
to light. The precepts of Epicurus, who teaches va 
to endure what the laws of the universe make neces- 
sary^ may silence but not content us. The dictates 
of Zeno, who commands us to look with indiffisFence 
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on external things^ may dispose us to conceal our sor- 
row, but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation in the 
loss of a friend, and rational tranquillity in the pros- 
pect of our own dissolution, can be received only 
from the promises of him, in whose hands are life and 
death ; and from the a&urance of another and better 
state, in which all tears will be wiped away from the 
eyeSi and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. Phi- 
losophy may infuse stubbornness, but religion only 
can give patience. — Johnson's Idler , No. 41 . 

It is this way of thinking, it is^ these melancholy 
truths, that make religion so precious to the poor mi- 
serable children of men. If it is a mere phantom,, 
existing only in the heated imagination of enthusiam, 

'■^ What txaih on earth so predoaB as the lie I" 

My idle reasonings sometimes make me a little 
sceptical, but "the necessities of my heart always give 
the cold philosophizings the lie. Who looks for the 
heart weaned from earth ; the soul affianced to her 
God ; the correspondence fixed with heaven ; the pi- 
ous supplication and devout thanksgiving, constant 
as the vfcissitude of even and mom ; who thinks to 
meet with these in the court, the palace, in the glare 
of public life ? No, to find them in their precious 
importance and divine efficacy, we must search among 
the obscure recesses of disappointment, affliction, po- 
verty, and distress.'-^Letters of Robert Bums, No. 54. 

Whatever be our doubts, fears, or anxieties, whe- 
ther selfish or social, whether for time or eternity, 
our only hope and refuge must be in the infinite 
power, knowledge, and goodness of God. And, if 
these be really our hope and refuge ; if we have a true 
practical sense and conviction of God's infinite abili- 
ty and readiness to protect and bless us; an entire, 
peaceful, happy resignation will be the result, not- 
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withstanding the clouds and perplexities wherewith 
we may sometimes be encompassed. He, who has 
brought us into this state, will conduct us through 
it : he knows all our wants and distresses : his infi« 
nite nature will bear down all opposition from our 
impotence, ignorance, vice, or misery : he is our ere* 
ator, judge, and king, our friend, and father, and God. 
And though the transcendent greatness and glori« 
ousness of this prospect may, at first view, make our 
faith stagger, and incline us to disbelieve through 
joy : yet upon farther consideration, it seems rather 
to confirm and establish itself on that account ; for, 
the more it exceeds our gratitude and comprehenai<»i, 
the more does it coincide with the idea of that abso* 
lutely perfect being, whom the several orders of im- 
perfect beings perpetually suggest to us, as our only 
resting place, the cause of causes, and the supreme 
reality. 

However/ on the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the evils, which we see and feel, are 
strong ar^ments of the possibility of still greater 
evils^ of any finite evils whatever, and of their con- 
sistency with the divine attributes. All finites are 
equally nothing in respect of infinite ; and if the in- 
finite power, knowledge, and goodness of God can 
permit the least evil, they may permit any finite de- 
gree of it how great soever, for any thing that we 
know to the contrary. And this most alarming con- 
sideration cannot but compel every thinking person to 
use his utmost endeavours, first for his own preser- 
vation and deliverance ; and then, in proportion to his 
benevolence, for the preservation and deliverance of 
others. 

Nor can such a person long hesitate what method 
to take in the general. The duties of piety, benevo- 
lence, and self government, considered in the general. 
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have had sttch a stamp set upon them by all ages 
and nations^ by akl orders and conditions of men; ap- 
prove themselTes so much to our frame and constitu« 
tiott; and are so evidently conducive to both public 
and private happiness here; that one cannot doubt of 
their proeuring fiinrtis not only security^ but our sum^ 
nmm hbnwn^ our greatest possible happiness^ during 
the whole course of our existence, whatever that be. 

These are the genuine dictates of what is called 
naUnral religion. But we^ who live in Christian coun- 
tiies} ma^ have recourse to far clearer lights and to a 
more definiterule : the Christian revelation is attested 
by sudil evidences^ historical^ prophetical^ and moral, 
as'will give abundant comfort and satisfaction to all 
who se^ them earnestly. A ftiture life, with inde- 
ftiitey or even infinite, rewards and punishments, is- 
set'betoe US' in express terms, the conditions- declar- 
ed, examples related both to encourage our hopes and 
ftlam our fear6> and' assurances of assistance and 
mercy delivered in the strongest and most pathetic 
XeiaoMi'^Hartl^^s Observationt on Man, ii. 7* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TESTIHONIES TO THE CONNEXION OF RELIOIO0S. 
SENTIMENTS AND VIBrTCJOUS' COMD0Or WITH- 
HAPPINESS. 

SECTION I. 

HAPPINESS NOT IN THINGS EXTERNAL. 

Happiness not in Riches* — I cannot caU riches 
better than the baggage of virtue ; the Ronmn woed- 
is better, " impedimetUa :" for, as the . baggiage is 
to. an. arvLy, so is riches to virtue. It cannot be 
spared^ nor lefk behind ; but it hindereth the nuuoch^ 
yea, and the care of it sometimes . loseth . or dis* 
turbeth the victory. Of great riches .there ia no 
real use^ except it be in the diatribnlion^.tbe rest- 
is. but conceit: so saitib, Solomon, ^* Where< muck 
is, there are many to consume it; and what hath the. 
owner^ but the sight of it with, his eyes ?" The per« 
sonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is ^ custody of them, or a power of dole 
and donative of them, or a fame of them* but nosolidLv 
use to the owner. Do you not see what fisignedpriceis 
are set upon little stones and rarities? and what 
works of ostentation are undertaken^ because there 
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might seem to be some nse of great riches ? But then 
you will say they may be of use to bring men out of 
dangers or troubles ; as Solomon saith, '* Riches are 
as a strong hold in the imagviation of the rich man." 
But this is excellently expressed^ that it is in imagi- 
nation^ and not always in fact : for certainly great 
riches have sold more men, than they have bought 
out Seek not proud riches^ but such as thou may- 
est get justly^ use soberly^ distribute cheerfully^ and 
leave contentedly : yet have no abstract nor frierly 
contempt of them ; but distinguish^ as Cicero saith 
well of Rabirius Posthumus ; In studio rei wnplifican" 
das apparebat, non avarilice prasdam, sed instrument 
turn banitatis, quierL Hearken also to Solomon, and 
beware of hasty gathering of riches, Quifestinat ad 
divitias non erit insons.^-^ Bacon's Essays, No. 34. 

Happiness not in Mirth. — We are too apt to judge 
of happiness by appearances ; we suppose it to be 
, where it very rarely exists ; we seek it where it can- 
not be found. Mirth is a very equivocal sign of hap- 
piness. A merry fellow is often in reality an unhap- 
py mortal, who^ by laughing, endeavours to conceal 
and to forget his misery. Those gentlemen, who, 
in a polite circle, appear so good humoured, so open, 
so serene, are generally morose and peevish at home ; 
their domestics feel the want of that good nature, 
which they lavish upon their companions. True con- 
tentment is never extremely gay or noisy ; its posses- 
sor, ever careful of so pleasing a sensation, will not 
suffer it to evaporate, but enjoys the invaluable bless- 
ing with deliberate taste and reflection. . The man, 
who is really happy, speaks little, and seldom laughs: 
he, as it were, contracts the circle of felicity round 
his heart. Solitude and silence are friends to true 
"oleasure. Tender emotions and tears are the com- 
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panions of enjoyment^ and even excessive joy more 
frequently produces tears than laughter*. — Rausnau's 
EmliuSf il. 43. 

Happiness not in Worldly Honours and Enjoy- 
ments. — I have run thesiUy rounds of business and plea, 
sure^ and I have done with them all. I have enjoyed all 
the pleasures of the world ; and consequently know 
their futility^ and do not regret their loss. I appraise 
them at their real value^ which is^ in truth, very low ; 
whereas those who have not experienced, always 
overrate them. They only see their gay outside, and 
are dazzled with their glare. But I have been behind 
the scenes; I have seen all the coarse puUies, and 
dirty ro{>es, which exhibit and move the gaudy ma- 
chine. I have seen and smelt the tallow candles, 
which illuminate the whole decoration, to the asto- 
nishment and admiration of an ignorant, multitude. 
When I reflect back upon what I have se.en, and what 
I have heard, and what I have done, I can hardly per- 
suade myself, that all that frivolous hurry, and bustle* 
and pleasure of the world had any reality; but I look 
uponallthat has passed as one of those romantic dreams, 
which opium commonly occasions ; and I do by no 
means desire to repeat the nauseous dose, for the sake 
of the fugitive dream. — Chesterfields Letters^ 

Happiness not in Vicious Pleasures.— The cha- 
racter, which most young men first aim at, is that 
of a man of pleasure ; but they generally take it upon 
trust ; andy instead of consulting th^r own taste and 
inclinations, they blindly adopt whatever those, with 

* These admissions may be aUeged in reply to the charge of. 
ten brought against seriousness in religion, as tending to impart a 
gloomy habit to the mind. 
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whom they chiefly converse, are pleased to call by the 
•name of pleasure ; and a man of pleasure, in the vul- 
gar acceptation of that phrase^ means only a beastly 
drunkard, an abandoned whoremaster, and a profli* 
gate swearer and curser. As it may be of use to you, 
I am not unwilling, though at the same time asham- 
'ed to own, that the vices of my youth proceeded much 
more from my silly resolution of being what I heard 
called a man of pleasure^ than from my own inclina- 
tions. I always naturally hated drinking ; and yet I 
have oflen drunk^ with disgust at the time, attended 
by great sickness the next day, only because I then 
considered drinking as a necessary qualification for a 
fine gentleman, and a man of pleasure. The same as 
to gaming. I did not want money, and consequently 
had no occasion to play for it ; but I thought play 
another necessary ingredient in the composition c^ 
a man of pleasure, and accordingly I plunged into it 
without desire at first ; sacrificed a thousand real plea* 
sures to it ; and made myself solidly uneasy by it, for 
thirty, the best years of my life. I was even absurd 
enough, for a little while, to swear, by way of adorn« 
ing and completingthe shining character which lafiect* 
ed ; but this folly I soon laid aside, upon finding both 
the guih and the indecency of it. Thus seduced by fe- 
shion, and blindly adopting nominal pleasures, I lost 
real ones ; and my fortune imp^iired, and my consti- 
tution shattered, are, I must confess, the just punish- 
ment of my errors. I have not mentioned the plea- 
sures of the mind (which are the solid and permanent 
ones) because they do not come under the head of 
what people commonly call pleasures ; which they 
seem to confine to the senses. The pleasure of vir- 
tue, of eharity, and of learning, is true and lasting 
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pleasure^ which I hope you will be well and long 
acquainted with.— C^««^er/ieW* Letters to his Son, 
vol. i. p. 203. 

Happiness not in any Created Thing. — So that 
these diversions of men, which are found to constitute 
their happiness, are not only mean and vile, but they 
are false and deceitful : that is, we are in love with 
mere airy shapes and phantoms, such as must be in« 
capable of possessing the heart of man, had he not 
lost the taste and perception of real good, and were 
he not filled with baseness, and levity, and pride, to- 
gether with an infinite number of other vices, such as 
can no way relieve us under our present miseries, but 
by creating others, which are still more dangerous, 
in being more substantial. For these are the things, 
which chiefiy bar. us from our own thoughts, and 
which teach us to give new wings to our time, and 
yet to remain insensible of its flight. Without these, 
we should indeed be under a continued weariness and 
perplexity, yet such as might prompt us to seek out 
a better method for its cure. • Whereas these, which 
we call our diversions, do but amuse and beguile us ; 
and, in conclusion, lead us down blindfold into our 
grave. Mankind, having no infallible remedy against 
ignorance, misery, and death, imagine that some res- 
pite, some shelter, may at last be found, by agreeing 
to banish them from their meditation This is the 
only comfort they have been able to invent under their 
numerous calamities ; but a most miserable comfort 
it proves, because it does not tend to the removal of 
these evils, but only to the concealment of them for 
a short season ; and because, in thus concealing them, 
it hinders us from applying such proper means as 
should remove them. Thus, by a strange revolution 
in the nature of man, that grief and inward disquiet, 

which he dreads as the greatest of sensible evils, is in 

v2 
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one respect his greatest good, because it might contri- 
bute, more than all things besides^ to the putting him 
in a successful method of recovery. On the other 
hand^ his recreation^ which he seems to prize as his 
sovereign good, is indeed his greatest evil, because it 
is of all things the most effectual in making him negli- 
gent under his distemper ; and both the one and the 
other are admirable proofs^ as of man's misery and cor- 
ruption, so of his greatness and dignity. For the rea- 
son, why he grows sick and weary of every object, 
and engages in such a multitude of pursuits, is, be- 
•cause he still retains the idea of his lost happiness ; 
which, not finding within himself, he seeks it through 
the whole circle of external things ; but always seeks 
without success, because it is indeed to be found not 
in ourselves, nor in the creatures, but in God alone. — 
M. Pascal's Thoughts, p. 203. 



SECTION II. 

HAPPINESS IN VIRTUE AND RELIGION. 

. Happiness in Virtue. — Having explained the mo* 
ral approbation attending merit or virtue, there re- 
mains nothing but briefly to consider our interested 
obligation to it, and to inquire whether every man, 
who has any regard to his own happiness and wel- 
fare, will not best find his account in the practice of 
every moral duty. 

Treating vice with the greatest candour, and mak- 
ing it all possible concessions, we must acknowledge, 
that there is not in any instance the smallest pretext 
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for giving it the preference above virtue, with a view 
to self interest, except perhaps in the case of justice, 
where a man, taking things in a certain light, may 
ofl^i seem to be a loser by his integrity. And, 
though it is allowed, that, without a regard to pro- 
perty, no society could subsist ; yet, according to the 
imperfect way in which human affairs are conducted, 
a sensible knave, in particular incidents, may think 
that an act of iniquity or infidelity will make a con« 
siderable addition to his fortune, without causing any 
considerable breach in the social union or confeder* 
acy. That honesty is the best policy may be a good 
general rule ; but is liable to many exceptions ; and 
he, it may perhaps be thought, conducts himself with 
most wisdom, who observes the general rule, and takes 
advantage of all the exceptions. 

I must confess, that, if a man think that this rea- 
soning much requires an answer, it will bq a little ^ 
difficult to find any, which will to him appear satis- 
factory and convincing. If his heart rebel not against 
such pernicious maxims ; if he feel no reluctance to 
the thoughts of villany or baseness, he has indeed 
lost a considerable motive to virtue ; and we may ex- 
pect that his practice will be answerable to his 
speculation. But, in all ingenuous natures, the antf- 
pathy to treachery and roguery is too strong to be 
counterbalanced, by any view^ of profit or pecuniary 
advantages. Inward peace of mind, consciousness of 
integrity, a satisfactory review of our own conduct ; 
these are circumstances very requisite to happiness, 
and will be cherished and cultivated by every honest 
man, who feels the importance of them. 

Such a one has, besides, the frequent satisfaction 
of seeing knaves, with all their pretended cunning 
and. abilities, betrayed by their own maxims; and, 

rS 
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while they propose to cheat with moderation and se. 
crecy^ a tempting mcident occurs, nature is frail^ and 
they give into the snare; whence they can never 
extricate themselves without a total loss ci reputation, 
and the forfeiture of all future trust and confidence 
with mankind. But^ were th^y ever so secret and 
successful, the honest man, if he has any tincture of 
philosophy, or even common observation and reflection > 
will discover, that they themselves are, in the end, 
the greatest dupes, and have sacrificed the invaluable 
enjoyment of a character, with themselves at least, 
for the acquisition of worthless toys and gewgaws. 
How little is requisite to supply the necessities of na* 
ture ? And, in a view to pleasure, what comparison 
between the unbought satisfaction of conversation, 
society} study, even health, and the common beauties 
of nature, but, above all, the peaceful reflection on one's 
own conduct : what comparison, I say, between these^ 
and the feverish empty amusements of Ipxury and ex- 
pense? These natural pleasures, indeed, are re^^lly 
without price ; both because they are below all price 
in their attainment, and above it in their enjoyment.*— 
Hume's Essatfs vol. ii. p. 330. 334. 

Virtue * alone is happiness. The happiness of a 
brute, that spends the greater part of his life in list- 
les sness and sleep, is but one remove from the hap« 
piness of a plant, that is full of sap, vigour, and nu* 
trition. The happiness of a man, who pursues licen* 
tious pleasure, is moment^ ; and his intervals of 
weariness and disgust perpetual. He speedily wears 
himself out in his specious career ; and every time 

* By virtae this author seems to understand a disinterested en. 
deavour to promote the general good, and an uidefatigable appli- 
cation to disooxer and employ the best means for advancing that 
end. 
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that he employs the meane of delight, which his cor- 
poreal existence affords him, takes so much from his 
capacity of enjoyment But the virtuous man has a 
perpetual source of enjoyment. It is impossible that 
any situation can occur, in which virtue cannot find 
room to expatiate. In society there is continual op' 
portunity for its active employment I caimot have 
intercourse with any human being, who may not be 
the better for that intercourse. If he be already just 
and virtuous, these qualities are im|HK>ved by com- 
munication. If he be imperfect and ecroneous> there 
must always be s(»ne prejudice I may contribute to 
destroy, some motive to delineate, some error to 
remove. If I be prejudiced and imperfect myself> it 
cannot however happen, that my prejudices and im- 
perfections shall be exactly coincident with his. I 
may, therefore, inform him of the truths tbut I know ; 
and even by the collision of prejudices, truth k elicil»d« 
It is impossil^, that I should strenuously apply my- 
self to his mind with sincere motives of benevolence, 
without some good being the result. Nor am I more 
at a loss in solitude. In solitude 1 may accumulate 
the materials of social benefit. No situation can be so 
desperatey as to preclude these efibrts. Another ad« 
vantage oi virtue, in this personal view, is, that, 
while sensual pleasure exhausts the frame, and 
passions often excited become frigid and callous, vir- 
tue has exactly the opposite propensities. Passions, in 
the usual acceptation of that term, having no absolute 
foundation in the nature of things, delight only by 
their novelty. But the more we are acquainted with 
virtue, the more esthnable it will appear ; and its 
field is as endless as the progress of mind. If an 
enlightened love of it be once excited in the mind, it 
is impossible that it should not continually increase. 

f4 
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By its variety, by its activity, it perpetually renovates 
itself, and renders the intellect, in which it resides, 
ever new and ever young. All these reasonings are 
calculated to persuade us, that the most precious boon 
we can bestow upon another is virtue, that the high- 
est employment of virtue is to propagate itself. But, 
as virtue is inseparably connected with knowledge in 
my own mind, so can it only by knowledge be com- 
municated to others. How can the virtue we have 
just been contemplating be treated, but by infusing 
comprehensive views, and communicating energetic 
truths ? Now that man alone is qualified to give these 
views, and communicate these truths, who is himself 
pervaded with them *.*-Gocfft^t»'i Poliiical Justice^ i. 
25S. 1793. 

We are now to consider man, the intellectual being, 
a person knowing and practising virtue, to have still 
another step to make in order to arrive at the perfec- 
tion of his nature. Now, this perfection he has to at* 
tain by studying himself as well as other people*^ senti- 
ments, by acquiring a view of his proper nature, and 
loving virtue for its own sake, that is to say, loving 
virtue as the work of God, the end of his creation, 
and the cause of human happiness. If this be a thing 
merely chimerical, how comes it that the most en- 
lightened men have always entertained those ideas ? 
If, again, this^be the real opinion of rational men, and 
actually proves a motive for their conduct, it must ap* 
pear that we have now described the steps, in which 
human intellect had proceeded on that occasion. 
Here, man, instead of being simply rational, be- 

* This passage is a complete pliilosophical commentary and 
commendation of the Christian zeal and duty (so often denoun. 
oed aft fanatical) to edify one another, and to extend the knowledge 
of revealed truth. 
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comes refined ; here, man rises in the scale of beings^ 
above the rank of vulgar men ; and hetfi, man^ who 
is naturally lord of the animal creation, becomes a ru- 
ler in the world of opinion, and acquires a just domt« 
nion In the mind of man. Here, wisdom has attained 
its end, in making man benevolent as well as power- 
ful } here, man has arrived at the proper end of his 
creation, in being happy as well as being wise ; and 
here, we may see the excellency of the system, in 
which man, the animal, is made to transform himself 
into the image of his maker. Here, man find? the 
approbation of his own mind to be the will of the 
Supreme Being, and the sting of a guilty conscience 
to be the necessary punishment of vice and crime. 
He findli that he is independent of every thing, but 
the laws of his Creator ; and that he has the means of 
making himself either most happy in the enjoyment 
of his nature, or most miserable in departing from the 
known path, in which he had been designed to pro- 
ceeci* 

Man, arrived at this state, is as perfect as the nature 
of his being will admit. Like a God, he knows him« 
self; and, as a virtuous man, he knows the will of 
God. He is wise in knowing what concerns him 
most ; and he is happy in having nothing to allay 
tte pleasure of his enjoyments. He is independent 
of fortune; he is pleased with his species; he is sa- 
tisfied in himself; and he is confident in his Creator. 
^^HuUan^s Investigation, iii. 488k 

Happiness in the Hope, op PuTtrRiTy.— For, a? 

Aristotle says, " That young men may be happy, but 

no otherwise than by hope;" so must we all, being so 

taught by the Christian fiiith, acknowledge ourselves 

to be but children and minors, and think of no other 

p 5 
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felidty, than that which is ip hope of a futnre world. 
'^Baeoni's Essays, 

^ But whatever false notions^ or sham^ftil n^lect of 
what is in their power^ may put men out of th«ir 
way to happiness^ and distract them^ as we see, into 
so different courses of life ; this yet is certain, thi^t 
morality^ established upon its true foundations, can- 
not but determine the choice in any osi^ tfs^t will but 
consider ; and he that will not be so far a rational 
creature, as to reflect seriously upon inflate ha|^- 
ness and misery, must needs coodfmn hinxself; as not 
making that, use of his u^^derstandii^ b^ should. The 
rewards and punislunenta of another li&,^ which the 
Almighty has established, as the enforcepieiiiits of his 
law, are of weight enough to detcBrmiqe l^he ^oic^, 
against whatever pleasuie or pain this life can sh^^i^, 
when the et«mal state is qeiasid^B^ bat in its bare 
possibility, which nobody ^an ma|ce. any doubt, of. 
He that will allow exquisite i|iid ei^dl^ss happines&tp 
be but the possible consequence of a good life ber^, 
and the contrary state the possible rewai^d of a bad 
one, must own himself to judge very qiuc^ Jimise, if 
he does not conclude, that a virtuous U&k with the 
certain expectation of evevlasting bliss» which iq^ 
. come, is to be preferred to a vicious oojie, with the 
fear of that dreadful state of mis^y, which it is wery 
possible may overtake the guilty ; or, a| bestj, the ter- 
rible uncertain hope of a^ihilation. Thi? is evi- 
dently so, though the virtuous li& here had^ aothip^ 
but pain, and the vicious continual pleasure ; which 
yet is, for the most part, qttlle otherwisf^ lind. wick- 
ed men have not mudi the odds to brag of, eflrexk in 
their {M^^ent possession ; nay, alt things rigl^y con- 
sideifd* have, I think, even the worst part here. Buit, 
wheninibiite h.appiDess is put in one scale, against 
infinite misery in the other, if the worst that comes 

1 
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to the pi0U8 man, if he mislakes, be the best that the 
wieked can attain to, if he be in the ngbk, who ean, 
without madness, run the venture ? Who^ in his wt|^ 
would choose to eone within a possibility of inf»ite 
misery; which, if he miss, there is yet nothing to be 
got by that luusard ? Whereas, on the other side, t^ 
sober man ventures nothing agamst infinite happi- 
ness to be got, if his expectation comes to pass* If 
the good man be in the right, he is etemaUy hiq^py ; 
if he mistakes, he is not miscrdbl^ he feris notUngk 
On the odier sidey if the wicked be in the right, he is 
not hojppy; if be mistakes, he is in&ikely miserable. 
Must it not be a most manifest wrong judgment, 
that does not presently see, to which side, in this 
case, the pr ef cw n ce is to be given ? I have forbom 
to mention any thing of Uie certaiitfy or probabilily 
of a f ttlure state, des^ning here to shew the wraag 
jddgm^it, that any one must allow he makes upon 
his own principles, laid how he fdeases, who prefers ' 
the short pleasures of a vidoiis life upon any conai- 
deration, whilst he kaeiows, and caanot bat be certain, 
that a ^tmre life iB at least possible.-— Xoc^c'j E$tay 
on ihe Human. Umkrstandmg, vod. i. book iL ch. 21. 

But, upon stricter examination, I found that this 
aversion to home, this roving and restless disposi* 
tion, proceeded from a cause, no leas powerful than 
uaivorsal, Irom the native unhiqfipiness of our 
frail and mortal atate, which is incapable of ail com« 
fort, if we have nothing to dtvat our thoughts, and 
to call us out <£ ourselves. 

I speafc of those alone, who survey dieir own na- 
tnrct without the views of ftMi and religioa. 'Tis 
01^ one of t^ miracles of Christianity, diat, by re- 
concilsngman tft Ood, it restores him to his own good 
opinion ; that it makes him able to bear the sight of 

f6 
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himself ; and in some cases^ renders solitttde and 
silence more agreeable, than all the intercourse and 
^ion of mankind. Nor is it by fixing man in his 
own person, that it produceth these wonder^l effeets ; 
it is by carrying him ta God, and by supporting him 
under the sense of his miseries, with the hopes of an 
assured and complete deliverance in a better life.— 
M. PascaPs Thoughts, p. 192. 

The pleasures of life are enjoyed by this man with 
as mudi, perhaps with more reli^, than by the lib- 
ertine* But then they do not pervert the heart. The 
<»ily emotion they are capable of exdling there, is, 
gratitude and thankfulness to the beneficient Donor. 
The acquisition of knowledge is tasted by him with 
as much delight as it is by the philosopher, thou^ 
it produces in them very different effects. The one 
it puffs up with pride and presumption ; the other it 
fills with humility, and reverence for the Most High. 

The man, who has fixed his heart upon the proper 
object, does not cease to taste with pleasure the com« 
men blessings of this life ; neither does he fail to be« 
stow the proper industry to acquire, and to preserve 
them. But 'then he considers them only as so many 
si:^r plums given by the Creator to make his con* 
finement to his prison of clay more palatable ; which 
must have an end when his enlargement begins. He 
laments the unhappy condition of those, who sec^ a€> 
ter them as their chief good. He would neither 
acquire nor preserve them at the expense of doing 
one single act, that might forfeit the favour of his 
Maker and Bene&ctor : neither does he repine at the 
privation of them ; knowing, that it could not. happen 
without the will and pleasure of his Lord and Master, 
the Sovereign of the universe, to which his heart and 
will AeerfuUy submit* 
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Compare the iiappinest of this man with that of 
the greatest favourite of fortune, who has set his heart 
on other objects^ and who has had the full gratifica<- 
tion of all his appetites, so far as the course of hu- 
manity will permit; but who must die, and leave' 
those enjoyments, uncertain what is to happen here- 
after. This man Hijoys, in common with the wise 
and the voluptuous of his rank in the worlds all the 
sensual and mental pleasures in which they delight, 
without the alloy that must torture their minds, when 
they Uiink (^parting with them. But, then, he has 
in himself a oonstuit source «f unalloyed joy, to which 
they are utter strangers. The abundant goodness 
of the Giver of all those blessings, Sis his soul with 
gratitude and thankfulness, and disposes him with 
joy to do what appears to him to be his duty ; and 
.conscioumess of that happy disposition produces the 
most firm confidence and reliance on the favour and 
good will of his Omnipotent B^iefactor ; from which 
he is to look hereafter for joys of a difierent natiire 
from those which in this life he slights, when they 
stand in the way of his duty. Every act of duty 
perfonned fills his soul with a placid, still saUsfaction, 
that is sensibly felt, thof^h not easily expressed. 

A meuthfiil of meat bestowed <hi a hungry beggar, 
gives the heart of the donor more real satisfaction 
thtti the relish of the food gives pleasure to the cra- 
ving stomach, or the most delicious dainty gives to 
the vitiated palates of the vduptuous. And the par- 
ticular ezcellmicy of these enjojrments is, that no ex- 
cess can surfeit or pall the appetite, no accident can 
deprive him of then^ 

To a man possessed of such an incorruptible stock 
of happiness, the pleasures pf this life appear but 
mere baubles ; and the privation of them & trifling 
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less. Life itself lie is disposed t& resign vtiA wilU 
ingness^ because to him death has no stkig.— For^«'< 
RefiecHons on IncreduMtp, 

Real happiness is to be found only in Gpod himself; 
all other delights are but an empty shade* and are 
capable of yielcfeig only a miementapy satisfaction. 
Aecordingly "we see, that tboee wlio enjoy them in 
the greatest aiiiindance* are quickly satiated ; and 
this appavent felicity serves only to iniatDe their de» 
me», and to disorder tlieir passions by estruiging 
them from the supreme good, instead of bringing 
them nearer to him. B«t true ft^ity con^ts in a 
perfect union with God, whidi cannot subsist with- 
out a love and a confidence in his goodness transcend- 
ing all things ; and this love requires a certain dispo- 
sition of soul, for which we must be makhig prepara- 
tion in this ht^'^Euler's LeUirs to a German Prrn- 
C€9S, u 504. 

Lei us learn to know our nature better, luid ll^rough 
the delirium of our Mind passions discover its wants : 
it is a God we feel the want of^ a Grod, su^ as reli- 
gion presents ; a God« powerful and gocKl, the first 
source of happiness, and who only can secure it to 
the Iftuman race : let us open all our facuMes to ^t 
splendid lights that our hearts taid minds may wel- 
come it, and find pleasure in widely difiuttng. Let 
us be penetrated in our youth, by the only idea ever 
necessary to our peace; let us strengthen it when in 
-ouv Aill vigour, tibat it may support us in ^e decline 
-of life. Ravishing beauties of the universe, what 
would ye be to us without this thought? Ifi^jestic 
power oi the human mindy asteniehii^ wonders of 
the thinking faculty, what could it represent if we 
separated it from its noble origin ? Souls affection- 
ate and impassioned, what would become of you 
without hope ? Pardon, O master of the world, if. 
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not suffideiitly scnstbk of my ovn veakness^ and 
abandoniBg myadf only to the emotioiu of my hearty 
1 have undertaken to apeak to men of tby existence^ 
thy grandeur* and thy goodncBs 1 Pardon me if, 
lately agitated by Aa tumultucma wavea of paaaion, 
I dfue to nose my thoughts to the realma of eternal 
peace, where Thou Hiore particularly exhlbiteit Thy 
glory and sovereigii pow^. Ah J I know more tbim 
evet that we must love Thee, we muat serve Thee.^^- 
Neaker's BeligioHS Opinmnt\ pu 4d2. 

I conclude^ therefove, aad awjr there is no happir 
nesa under the bud, Qf»r any erwrAe in that repeal 
varity and burden of aU the wisdom of Sofemon, 
** all is vimity and vexation of sp«iitt" There is no 
fdUcity in that the worid adores. That, wherein 
God himself is hsppy, the bdy angels are h^^y, in 
whose defect the devils are unhappy ; that dare I 
call happiness. Whatsoever conduceth unto this, 
may. with an easy metaphor* deserve that name. 
Whatsoever else the world terms happiness is to me 
a story out of Pliny, a tale of Boccace or Malispini, an 
apparition or neat delusion, wherein there is no more 
of happiness than the name. Bless me in this life 
with but peace of my conscience, command of my 
affections, the love of thyself, and my dearest friends, 
and I shall be happy enough to pity Cassar. These 
are, O Lord, the humble desires of my most reason- 
able ambition, and all I dare call happiness on earth ; 
wherein I set no rule or limit to thy hand of provi- 
dence. Dispose of me according to the wisdom of 
thy pleasure. Thy will be done, though in my own 
undoing.— JBrown'f Religio Medici, 

Upon the whole matter, I therefore conclude that 
the happiness of mankind is not to be found in this 
life, but is a flower that grows in the garden of eter- 
nity, and to be expected only in its full complement 
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and fruition in that life, whidi is to succeed after our 
bodily dissolution : that, although peace of conscience* 
tranquillity of mind^ and the sense of the favour of 
Gody that we enjoy in this life^ like the bunches of 
grapes brought by the spies from Canaan, are the 
prelibations and anticipations of our happiness ; yet 
the complement of our happiness consists in the bea- 
tific vision of the ever-blessed Ood to all eternity, 
where there is a vita perfecla ; a perfect life, free from 
pain, from sorrow, from cares ; vita perfecta, a perfect 
life of glory and immortality, out of the reach or dan- 
ger of deatii, or the loss of that 'happiness which we 
shall then enjoy in the presence of the ever-glorioos 
God, in whose presence is folness of joy, and at 
whose right hand are pleasures fen: evermore>— <Str 
Maiihetv HaWs €imtemplai$ons, ii. 1£. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TESTIMONIES TO TH£ EVIDENCES AND EXCEL- 
LENCE OT CHEI8TIANITY. 

SECTION I. 

THE NEED OF A DIVINE REVELATION. 

The prerogative of God comprehends the vhole 

man ; and extends as well to the reason as to the will of 

man ; to the end that man may renounce himself whol- 

ly, and draw near unto God. Wherefore, as we are to 

obey the divine law, though we find a reluctance in our 

will ^ so are we to believe the word of God, though we 

find a reluctance in our reason. But that " faith» which 

'* was accounted to Abraham for righteousness/' was of 

such a point as that at which SaraAlaughed; who there* 

in was an image of natural reason. For, if we consider 

the thing aright, it is more worthy to believe than to 

know, as we now know ; since in knowledge man's 

mind suffers from sense ; but in belief it suffers from 

spirit, and such an one as it holds far more authoriz* 

ed than itself, and so suffers from the worthier agent. 

The case is otherwise in the state of glory ; for then 

*' faith shall cease^ and we shall know as we are 

•* known." 
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Wherefore we may condade^ that sacred theology 
must be drawn from the word of God, not from the 
light of nature, or the dictates of reason. For it is 
written, <• The heavens declare the glory of God :*' 
but we find it no where written, the heavens de- 
clare the will of God. Of this it is pronounced, — 
Ad legem et teslimmia ; si nonfecerint secundum ver^ 
bum Ulud, Nor does this hold only in those great 
mysteries of the Deity, of the creation, of the redemp- 
tion, but appertains also to the moral law, truly in- 
terpreted. For it must be confessed, that a great 
part of the moral lapw is of that perfection, whereunto 
the light of nature camiot aspire, Thopgh men have, 
even from the light and law of nature, some notions 
of virtue, vice, justice, wrong, good and evil, the 
light of nature is to be understood in two senses : 
first, as it springs from sense, induction, reason, argu- 
ment, according to the laws of heaven and earth : 
secondly, as it is imprinted uid shines upon the spi- 
rit of man, by an inward instinct, aooording to the 
law of conscience, whi^h is a kind of spark and re- 
lic of his former and primitive purity : in which lat- 
ter sense diledy, the soul participates of some light 
to behold and discern the perfection of the moral law ; 
which light, however, is not altogether clear, but of 
such sort as radier to check the vice, than frilly to in- 
form the duty ; so then Ae doctrine of religion, as 
well moral as mystical, depends upon divine revela- 
tion.— JBiocoa'j Es»ai/s, p. 531. 

At the time of Christfs appearance, mankind, in ge- 
neral, were in a state of gross ignorance and dark- 
ness, with regpect to the knowkdge of God, and of 
themselves, and of all those moral rekitions and obli- 
gations, we stand in to the Supreme Being, and to 
one another. They were under great uiKertainty con- 
cerning a friture state^ and the concern of Divine Pro- 
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vidence in the goTenuaoent of the world ; and, al the 
game time> were filled with a proud and a vain con*» 
mt of their own natural abilities and self-suffidtncy*. 
Our Saviour's doctrines on these heads, thoagh the^ 
appeared to be the true and genuine principles of na« 
ture and reasc^i, when he had set them in a proper 
light ; yet were such as the people bad never heard or 
thought of before, and never would have known, with- 
out such an instructor, sueh raeana and opportunities 
of knowledge. They, who would judge uprigluly of 
the strength of human reason in matters of morality 
and religion, under the present corrupt and d^gene* 
rate sate of mankind, ought to take their estimate fhim 
those parts ^ the world, which never had the bene* 
fit of revelation ; and this pa^baps might make them 
less conceited of themselvefi^ md more thankful to 
God for tbe light, of the goispeL If the religion of na- 
ture, under the present pravity and corruption €^man« 
kind, was written with sufficient strength and dear^ 
ness upon every man's heart, why might not a Chi-* 
nese or an Indian dvaw up as good a system of natu- 
ral religion as a Christian ; and why have we never 
met with any such ? Let us take Conluetus, Zoroas* 
tar, Plato, Socrates, or the greatest moralist tiiat ever 
lived, without the light of revelation, and it will aep* 
pear, that their best systems of morality were inters 
mixed and blended with so much superstition, and so 
many gross absurdities, as quite eluded and defeated 
the main design of them.'-*Morgan*$ Moral Philoso* 
pher, L 144, 145* . 

Hioi^h the works of nature, in every part of them, 
sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world made so 
little use of ^eir reason, that they saw him not, where, 
even by the inqpressions of himself, he was ever to be 
found. Sense and lust l^ded their minda in some, 
and a careless inadvertency in ethers, and fearful ap^ 
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prehension in most^ (who either.believed there were; 
or could not but suspect there might be, superior, un- 
known beings^) gave them up into the hands of their 
priests^ to fill their heads with false notions of the 
Deity, and their worship with foolish rites, as thej 
pleased : and what dread or craft once began, devo- 
tion soon made sacred, and religion immutable. In this 
aUiie of darkness and ignorance of the true God, vice 
and superstition held the world. Nor could any help 
be had or hoped for from reason ; which could not 
be heard, and was judged to have nothing to do in 
the case ; the priests, every where, to recover their 
empire, having excluded reason from having any 
thing to do in religion. And in the crowd of wrong 
notions, and invented rites, the world had almost lost 
the sight of the one only true God. The rational and 
thinking part of mankind> it is true, when they sought 
after him, they found the one supreme^ invisible God ; 
but if they acknowledged and worshipped him it was 
only in their own minds. They kept this truth locked up 
in their own breasts as a secret^ nor ever durst venture 
it amongst the people^ much less amongst the priests, 
those wary'guardians of their own creeds and profitable 
inventions. Thence we see^ that reason speaking ever so 
clearly to the wise and virtuous, had never authority 
enough to prevail on the multitude; and to persuade the 
societies of men that there was but one God, that alone 
was to be owned and worshipped. The belief and wor- 
shipof one God, was thenational religion of the Israelites 
alone : and, if we will consider it, it was introduced 
and supported amongist the people by revelittion. They 
were in Goshen, and had lights whilst the rest of the 
world were in almost Egyptian darkness, '< without 
" God in the world." There was no part of mankind 
who had quicker parts, or improved them more ; that 
had a greater light of reason, or followed it farther in 
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«U sorts of specuktionSy than the Athenians ; and yet 
ve find but one Socrates amongst them^ that oppos- 
•ed and laughed at their polytheism^ and wrong opi- 
nions of the Deity ; and we see how they rewarded 
him for it. Whatsoever Plato^ and the soberest of the 
philosophers^ thought of the nature and being of the 
one Gody they were fain^ in their outward professions 
and worship, to go with the herdy and keep to the 
religion established by law ; which, what it was, and 
how it had disposed the minds of these knowing and 
quick-sighted Grecians, St Paul tells us. Acts xvii. 
^2— S9. — Locke on tite Reasonableness of Christianity, 
Works, vi, 1S5. 

Deism^ or the principles of natural worship, are on« 
ly the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed re- 
ligion in the posterity oi Noah ; and our modem phi- 
losophers, . nay, and some of our philosophizing di- 
vines, have too much exalted the faculties of our souls, 
when they, have maintained, that by their force, man- 
kind has been able to find out that there is one su- 
preme agent, or intellectual being, which we call 
God; that praise and prayer are his due worship; 
4ind the rest of those deducements, which I am 
confident are the remote effects of revelation, and un- 
attainable by our discourse, I mean as simply consi- 
dered, and without the benefit of divine illumination.  
So that we have not lifted up ourselves to God by 
the weak pinions of our reason, but he has been 
pleased to descend to vs ; and what Socrates said of 
him, what Plato writ, and the rest of the heathen phi- 
losophers -of several nations, is all no more than the 
twilight of revelaticm, after the sun of it was set in 
the race of Noah. That there is something above us, 
some principle of motion, our reason can apprehend, 
though it cannot discover what it is by its own vir- 
tue. And indeed 'tis very improbable, that we, who, 
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by tlie strengtii of our faculties, cannot «nter into 
^tke knowledge of any being, not so much as our 
own, i^ttld be able to find out by them that supreme 
nature, which we cannot otherwise define than by 
saying, it is infinite ; as if infinite were definable, or 
infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. They, 
who would prove religion by reason, do. but weaken 
the cause which they endeavour to support It is to take 
away the pillars from our faith, and prop it only 
with a twig ; it is to design a tower like that of 
•Babei, which, if it were possible, as it is not, to reach 
heaven, would come to nothing by the confuttcm of 
the workmen. For every man is building a several 
way ; impotently conceited of his own model, and of 
his own materials. Reason is always strivingy always 
at a loss ; and of necessity it must so come to pass, 
while it is exercised about that which is not its pro- 
per object. Let us be content at last to know God by 
his own methods ; at least so much of him as he is 
pleased to reveal to us in the sacred Scriptures. To 
apprehend them to be the wcH^d of Grod, is all our rea- 
son has to do ; for all beyond it is the work of faiUi, 
which is the seal of heaven impressed upon our hu- 
man iuiderstiuiding.—2>fy(lett'^ Fteface to huEdig. 
Laid. 

What a forsaken and disconsolate creature is a man 
widioQt religion ! Reader, whosoever thou art, de- 
ceive not thyself; let not passion, or prosperity, or 
wit, or wantonness, seduce thy reason to an attempt 
against the truth. If thou hast the faculties of a 
man, thou wilt never bring thyself to a fixed persua- 
sion, that there is no God. Struggle how thou wilt 
against the notion, there will be a moment when the 
glaring conviction will burst upon thy mind. Now 
mark what foUows-^if there is a God, the govern- 
ment of the world is in that God ; and this once ad 
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tnttted^ the necessity of a fbtwre state follows of con* 
sequence. Ask thyself tlien what cm be the pur- 
poses of that fbture state; what but those of justice 
and retribafion^ to reward the good^ and to punish 
the evil ? Our present life then is a life of probation^ 
a state of trial and of discipline^ preparatory to that 
future state. Now see what is fallen upcm thee^ and 
look well to thyself for the consequences. Thou hast 
let the idea of a God into thy mind^ because indeed 
thou couldst not keep it out, and religion rushes 
^ough the breach. It is natural religion hitherto, 
and no more. But no matter ; there is enough even 
in natural religion to make thee tremble. Whither 
wik thou now resort f<Hr comfcHt^ whither fly for re- 
fuge fcom the wrath to come ? B^old the asylum is 
open; Christianity is thy salvation and redemption. 
Thatf which natural religion hath shadowed out to 
thee in terrors, Christianity will reveal in gl<My. It 
will dear up thy doubts^ disperse thy fears, and turn 
thy hopes into certainty. Thy reas<»iings about a 
future state, which are but reasonings, it will not only 
verify by divine authorities, but by positive proof, 
by visible example, attested by witnesses, confirmed 
by the evidence of the senses, and uncontradicted by 
the history of ages. Now thou wOt know, to thy 
comfort, that there is a mediator gone before thee, 
who will help ont thy imperfect atonement*, when 
thou art brought to judgment in a future state. Thou 
wilt, indeed, be told for certain, that this life is a 
state of probation, and that thou shalt be brought to 
account for thine actions ; but thou wilt be taught an 
easy lesson of salvation; thou wilt be cheered with 

* This' expression k obvtously unscriptural, but the genenl 
Ytnun of the passage is strongly expressive of the importance of 
redemption to human beings* 
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the mercies of thy God^ and comforted with the assu- 
rance of pardon, if thou wilt heartily turn to repent- 
ance. Thou wilt find, that all this system of religion 
is conformable to those natural notions, which reason 
suggested to thee before, with this advantage, that it 
makes them clearer, purifies, refines, enlarges them ; 
shuts out every dismal prospect, opens all that is de- 
lightful, and points a road to heaven through paths of 
peace ^and pUasantness.^^Cw/nberland's Observer^ (iii. 
30p.) No. 9t. 

The whole world, as is well known, was at that 
time drowned in impiety, prpfaneness, and ignorance, 
fallen into the last irregularity and dregs of licentious- 
ness, giving themselves over to all manner of unclean- 
ness and ab<xninations, by which sins they were ne- 
cessarily fallen under insupportable loads of guilt, 
and bound over to the inevitable punishment and ven- 
geance of the Almighty* when he should come in his 
majesty and glory, to render a righteous reward unto 
every man according to his works. Of whidi the 
very heathens themselves were convinced, having 
found out by their natural ratiocinations that they 
were sinners, and obnoxious to the divine anger, as 
appears by their sacrifices and other rites. But now 
this was that which surpassed their most raised intel- 
lects, how their sins should be forgiven, and their ob- 
ligation to punishment by reason of them be cancell- 
ed and annulled. They had, indeed^ sc»ne general 
hopes of God's mercy, founded on the common boun- 
ty of his providence towards them, in giving them 
rain firom heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness, and the like, which 
they endeavoured to increase by their sacrifices, and 
other religious rites and ceremonies. But they had 
no positive assurance of the remission of their sins, 
and of the divine reconciliation of their :persons, being 
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b&hig still obscured arid bewildered in their notions 
and apprehensions concerning it^ never arriving nnto 
any certain oondusion, that though the goodness of 
God did now attend them, yet that his justice, anger^ 
and vengeance should not overtake and seize them 
another day, and severely punish them for all those 
innumerable and abominable sins, which they them- 
selves were sensiUe they had most daringly com« 
mitted against him. And as the heathens knew 
not how their sins could be forgiven, and their per- 
sons absolved from the guilt thereof; so neither 
had the Jews any perfect and certain apprehensions 
thereof. The mosaical law had appointed sacrifices 
f<N* sins of ignorance, and for small and ordinary trans* 
gressions, by the regular and conscientious o£fering 
whereof those sins were remitted, and the anger of 
God appeased ; but, as for greater and capital sins^^ 
such as murder, adultery, and the like, there was^a sen« 
tence of death denounced agamst them, fcnr the rever- 
sing of which the law had made no provision. This 
being then the condition of the world, at the time of 
our Saviour's appearing therein ; they being all, both 
Jew and Gentile, concluded under sin, and not knoW'« 
ing which way to free themselves from the guilt and 
condemnation thereof, the apostles were sent forth 
with full power and authority to invite them both to 
come into the Christian church, which they were now 
founding; assuring them, that they should therein 
receive a complete and perfect remission of all their 
crimes, though never so innumerable and abominable. 
The entrance whereunto was by baptism, supposed 
to be accompanied with faith and repentance ; whea^ . 
for the sake of Christ, all the sins of the baptized per« 
son should be entirely obliterated and forgotten.^* 
Chancellor Sir Peter King on the Creed, 
The same persons who treat the Christian religion 
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ito advocates with so much 9C(mi, will probably 
^same of tiiem at least) profess a regard to natural re^- 
Ugioiit and it may seem hard to question their sitt- 
eerity. However^ as far as has occurred to my ob« 
asrvatian, these persons either deceive themselves^ or 
attempt to deceive odiers in this : tfaiere appears in 
them no love or fear of God^ no con€dence in hint, 
BO delight in meditating upon him, in praying to him 
or praismg him, no hope or joy in a future state. 
Their hearts and treasures are npon this earthy upon 
aeDsnai pleasures or vain amusemoits, periiaps of phi^ 
loeophy or philology, pursued to pass the tiase, 
iqpon honour or riches. And indeed there are the 
same objections, in gemeral, to natural religion as to 
revealed, and no stronger evidences for it. On the 
dcmtrary^ the historical and moral evidences far the 
gimtral truth of the Scriptures, which these persons 
doay, are more convincing and satisfactory to philoso« 
phical as well as to vulgar capacities, than ibt argu* 
ments, that are usually brought to prove the existence 
ind attributes of God^ his providence, or a future 
state: not but that these last are abundantly sufficient 
to satisfy an earnest and impartial inqvaxer.'^Hitn* 
k^M Obtetvaiums on M^n^ ii. p. 440. 



SECTION II. 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

€teNERAL Evidences. — ^Their disputes with die de- 
ists are almost at an end, since they can have no more 
than victory, and that they are already possessed of; 
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^ their antp^aists have been driven nto a 

sion of the neoestit j of revelalton, or an open avowal 

^^sOheiam.^'^GoliUmiih's Efimfs, No. !?» of ed. 1767* 

And here I must observe to those who think the 
whole oi Chriatianitj to have bo»n a fieticm* and the 
founder a deceiver* that the deceit auist have been 
the most . extraordinary that ever was imposed upon 
the world. No impostor ever? formed a scheme that 
was not to be disoovared (made known) till after his 
d^ath. Our Saviour^ at this sate^ wei^ through a life 
of trouble, want, and persecution, to carry on a de« 
viga, from which no emolument could ensoe, and 
whi<^ was to be brought to light after his decease 
by persons who were not acquainted with it, and who 
were knowingly to undergo the same persecutions. 
Accordingly, upon the feast of Pentecost, when they 
inet in full asseraUy, the Holy Ghost came upon ^em 
with an ample e&sion; and they were gifted with 
that salutary knowledge, to which they were befiipe 
strangers ; and with ^e gift of tongues, by whidt 
&ey were enabled to convey it to the most distant 
eouotries. By these means the gospel of Christ tri« 
umphed over the learning of Greece and Rome, and 
the ignorance of other nations. These were two 
Ibraeiidahle obstades^ which could not, but by a mira- 
cle, be surmounted.— Bryanf on the Aulkentkiiy of 
Scripiftre, 209- 

These and a great many more instances may be al- 
leged to shew, that a man needs not quit his reason to 
fulfil the conditions of the gospel, though it wanted 
demenstrativearguments. For the probability of ofa« 
taining inestimable bles^ngs, and more than a proba- 
bility of enduring uaspeakaye torments for their ne« 
^ct,^ may reasonably induce a man to fulfil the con- 
ditions ; atKl, 4t wSl justify his prudence, if it does 
bat appear,:. that it Is move probable some religion 
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ahouid b6 true, than that so many attested tnira* 
des, alleged by the ancient Christians, should be 
false ; and that God, who -hath made the world and 
man, should leave him, whom he hath so fitted, and 
by internal laws obliged to worship him, ^undirected 
how. to perform it. And that, if any -religion be true, 
the excellence of its doctrines and promises, as also 
prophecies and miracles, that bear witness of it, make 
th^ Christian most likely ; the records of it being 
made by honest, plain men, who practised, as well at 
taught, the strictest virtue, and knew that lying was 
condemned by their religion; and who freely joined 
their doctrines and relations with their blood ; which 
was so. evidently true in the times it was performed, 
that the evidence converted whole nations, many of 
which were copsiderable and prudent persons, who 
were both concerned and had opportunities to exa« 
mine the truth. of them; and whose education so 
much indisposed them to embrace Christianity, that,- 
to profess it -sincerely they were obliged to forsake 
bpth tbejr former, religion and vices, and expose their 
lives and fortunes for it^^Honourable Robert BoyUt 
Theological Works, 

Authenticity of SciuPTuas.—^Disquisitions con-^ 
cerni^g the manners and ^conduct of our species, in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curioutf 
at least, and amusing ; but they are highly interest* 
ing to such as can say of themselves, .with Chremes. 
in the play, < We are men, and .take an interest in all 
* that relates to mankind/. They may even be of. so* 
lid importance in an age, when some intelligent and 
virtuous person^ are inclined to doubt the authentici- 
ty of accounts delivered by Moses, concerning the 
pringiitive world ; since no modes or sources qfreason-* 
i^Scan be unimportant, wkkh.have a tendency to re^^^ 
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mQ»€ iuch doubts. Either the first- eleven chapisrs of 
Genesis^ ^ (all du« allowances being made for a-figura^ 
thre eastern style^) are true^ or the whole fabric of our 
national religion is false ; a conclusion, which none of 
tts^ I trust, would wish to be drawn. I, who cannot 
kelp believing ike Divinity of the Messiah, from the 
undisputed antiquity, and manifest completion of 
many prophecies, especially those of Isaiah, in the only 
person recorded by history, to whom they areappli* 
cable,^.am obHged of course- to believe the sanctity o£ 
the venerable books, to whioh that sacred person re-? 
fers^us genuine.*— Ziorcf Teignmoutk*i Life of Sir W*^ 
JoneSf 276.' 

The divine legate, educated by the daughter of « 
king, and in all respects highly aecomplishedy coiild» 
not but know the mythological system of Egypt, but 
he must have condemned the superstitions of that 
people, and despised the speculative absurdities of 
their priests, though some of their traditions concern^- 
ing the creation and the flood, were founded on truth. 
Who was better acquainted with the mythology of 
Athens, than Socrates i who more accurately versed 
in the rabbinical doctrines, dian Paul ? Who pos- 
sessed clearep ideas of all ancient astronoinical sys« 
terns, than ISTewton; or of 8ch<^stic ihetaphysics,' 
than Locke? In whom could the Romish- churdy 
have had a more formidable opponent, than in Chil-t' 
ling worth, whose deep knowledge of its tenets r^-ie 
dered him so competent to dispute them ? In a word, 
who more exactfy kne^ the abominable rites and 
shocking. idoltUsy of Canaan, than Moses himself?- 
Yet the learning of those great men only incited them^ 
to seek otilier sources of truth, piety, and virtue, thaii* 
those in which they had long been immersed. Ther)^- 
is no shadow then^of afoundatioiffor an opinicHi, that' 
Moses bonrowed the first nine or ten chapters of G^*^ 

G S 
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n miAa in the Itteratore of Egypt ; still less can the 
adanumtine pilkurs of oar Christian faith be moved by 
the result of any debates on the comparative antiqui- 
ty of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries 
into the Indian theology.— »2x>rc/ Teignmouih'a Life o^ 
Sbf W. Jones, 280. 

It is oat of dispute, that we have in our hands th^ 
gospeb of Matthew and John^ who give themselves 
out for eye and ear witnesses of all that Christ did 
and taught. Two channels were as sufficient as fbor 
to convey those doctrines to the world, and to pre^ 
aarve them in their original purity^ Thefioanner toa 
in which these evangelists recorded them was mudi' 
better adapted to this patpose, than that of Plato, or 
even of Xenophon> to preserve the doctrines t)f So» 
cntes. The evangelists did not content themselveff 
^ give a general account of the doctrines of Christ m 
their own words; nor presumed, in feigned diisn 
lognes, to make him deliver their opinions in his own 
name. They recorded his doctrines in the- verf 
words in which he taught them ; and they were csire- 
ful to mentUm the several occasions, in which he de^ 
livated them to his disciples or others. If therefore 
Plato and Xenophon tell us, with a good degree of 
certainty, what Socrates taught ; the evangelists seem- 
to tell us» with much more, what the Saviour taught 
and commanded them to teach^-'^olingbroke^s Workt, 
V€L iv. p. 390. 

PaoBABiLiTT OF CHRIST'S MissioN — That there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ, acid that he in the 
main did and taught as is recorded of him, appears to 
be probaUe, because it is improbable that Christisni* 
ty. should take place, in the way and to the degree 
tiiat it did, or at leaat diat we are^told it did, suppose 
iQg the faisl«y of Cfariafa lilb and madstrf^f^bei^ 
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fiction. If such power attended Jesus Christ in Uki 
exercise of his ministry^ as the history sets forth, tben^ 
seeing his ministry and the power that attended it^ 
seems at least in general to have terminated in the 
public' good> it is more likely, that God was the pri* 
mary agent in the exercise of that power, than any 
other invisible being. And then it is probahlev that 
Jesus Christ, upon whose will the immediate exercisft 
of that power depended, would not use that power to 
impose upon and mislead mankind to their hurt, see? 
ing that power appears to have been weU durect^ 
9nd applied in other respects, and seeing he was act 
countable to bis principal for the abuse of it. From 
these premises, and from this general view of the 
case, I think this conclusion fbUows^ viz* it is ]SirdiMu- 
ble Christ's mission was divine ; at least it appears so 
to me, from the light or informaticxi I have received 
concerning it. 

It may perhaps be a piece of justice due to Christ^ 
ianity, (could it be certainly intended what it iat, and 
could it be s^mrated from every thing that hath been 
blended with it,) to acknowledge, that it yields a 
much clearer light, and is a more s^fe guid^to mim^ 
kind, than any other traditionary rdigion^ m^ beti^ 
better adapted to improve and perfect human na« 

ture Ckubb^s Posih; WorJc9, vol. ii. p. 41, 49- 39^. 

297** 

EviiAmcb FROM MiRACLsa.-^! may form thispar- 
ticular conclusion, that, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, the 'dead do not rise ; but, I cannot 

• It is to be lecollected, that this authot is dsMrvcclly eouH- 
ed among the deistiod writers ; and henee the xpipoitance of these 
admi/asioQs from his pen. Thej rest the ^uesttoa o^ thft point of 
ftct. 

6 4f 
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logically affirm, that there is not a secret dispensa- 
tion of the physical order, of which the resurrection 
of the dead might be the result ; and to aflirm in ge- 
neral the impassihility of the resurrection of the dead^ 
would be still more repugnant to sound logic. Were 
it even demonstrated further, that miracles can only 
be the result of an immediate act of omnipotence, that 
act would not imply a violation of physical order ; 
because the legislator of nature docs not violate his 
laws^ whenever he suspends or modifies these law s^ 
He does not act by a new will. Supreme intefiigence 
beheld at once the whole series of things^ and mira- 
cles enterei^ from eternity into that series, as a condi- 
tion of the greatest good. 

- This idea is clearly set forth by the author of the 
Essay on Psychology ; although his style, often too 
concise, does not bring it within the comprehension 
f all readers : " Whenever,*' he says, " the course of 
** nature appears suddenly altered, or interrupted, 
^* that interruption is termed a miracle, and is snp- 
" posed to be an effect of an immediate act of God. 
'' £uch a judgment may be proved false, and the mt- 
** racle may be the result of second causes, or of a 
^' pre-established arrangement. The essential good, 
*' which was to result from it, might require this ar- 
*' rangement or exception to the ordinary laws ; but 
*' if there are miracles which imply an immediate act 
** of God, this act became part of the plan, as a ne- 
** cessary means for happiness ; in both cases the effect 
** is the same with respect to faith." — B<mnet*s Enquim 
ries' concerning Christianity, 43. . 

' These means were miracles; for nothing could be 
better adapted to prove to mankind, that the author of 
nature had spoken, than miracles. But, had miracles 
been wrought in every place and in every time, they 
would have fallen into the ordinary coarse of nature^ and 
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would no longer have been sufficient to ascertain, that 
the supreme author of nature had spokem ft became 
therefore necessary, that miracles should be wjought 
in certain places, and at certain times*^ . Thef wer^ 
then, to be submitted to- the rules of testimony^ as 
are all other facts. Reason, thereforct was to apply 
these rules, and by this applicatMm to judge of the 
xeality of the £icts< And because these facts were 
miraculous* and because, to obtain beliei^ miraculous 
i^ts require a greater number of testimoniesi and 
testimonies of superior force, it was agreeable to 
the natiu'e of thiS' species of proo^ that it should 
be given by witnesses who united, in the highest de- 
gree, those conditions that establish in the eye of rea- 
8on> the cvedibility of any fact whatever ; I say of 
an^ fact whatever, because it seems very evident to 
me^ that miracles are not less facts,^ although those facts 
are not comprised within the sphere of the common 
laws of nature. I have already observed elsewhere; 
that reason will acquiesce in those proofs of facts 
which the miracles afibrd, if, after ^plying to those ' 
fHTOofs the rules of sound criticism and exact logics 
thsy appear to be establi^ed on a solid basis.-^.6{Ni-* 
net's Enquiries concerning Chrislianityj 274* 

Besides, amidst these proofs, are there not some 
that may be easily comprehended by the most limit* 
ed capacities ? How admirably calculated is the mo-^ 
ral excellence of Christy to make deep impressions 
on virtuous and feeling minds ! How much does the 
character of the instituter himself excite the admira- 
tion and veneration of every sincere friend to truth 
and virtue ! Much of the same sublimity of character 
appears m the conduct of the first disciples. What a 
life ! What morals ! What excellent models ! What 
benevolence! What charity! Are such things be^ 

yond the reach of the multitude \ And are; thesai 
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things dcstitiiti of power to inflnenoe 
The7 will not beliere, petfhaps^ mtJdii»*\i$Sbmty^e£ 
to manj fttotA- at a-diidiiB; but tfae]^ wdl bsliewjca 
those proofs^ wfaidi are mwtr within tfathr ccn»fii^en« 
sbn; nor will the»' beKctf oil that: flocowit be> dig less 
zatioBal; theless practkai^ or die .less comfortHfole^ 
Bonnet's Emfuirks eonemmmg €kriaiiamtjf,9fVJ» 

Celstis,' it is vdl knovtt^ was a veiy teamed tnsir^ 
and wrote in the tinuio^ Axlrian^ or some thing kterr: 
this was not above fi£^ years «fter the date <^ Christ's 
miraoles. Celsus did not controirert the acoonnts of 
them^ who were witnesses of the miracles, nor at* 
tempt to shew any inconsistenea at chicanery in the 
facts themsehres ; he takes up, at second hand, the old 
Pharisaical argument of ascribing them to the power 
of the devil. In dbort^ they were performed^ he can* 
not deny it ; there was no trick or artifice in the pcr- 
farmanoe^ he cannot discover any ; the ac'coatits of 
them «re no forgeries, he cannot confute them ; they 
are recent histories^ and their audi&nticity too notorious 
to be called into question ; he knows not how the 
miracles were performed, and therefore they were 
done \if the invocation of the devil ; he cannot pati- 
ently look on, and see that learning, so long the glory 
€iS all civilized nations, and which he himself was to an 
eminent degree possessed of, now brought into disgrace 
by a new religion professing to be a divine revelation, 
and originating among the meanest and most odious 
of all the provinciid hatioiis, and prc^Migated by dis- 
ciples, who were as much despised and hated by 
the Jews in general, as the Jews were by all other 
people. Unable to dis]^N)ve the account, and at a 
loss how to parry it from hearsay, m from wluit he 
fiidS' in former writers, bo has no other resource but 
to bring ierward again those caviUmg phariseee, and 
voundlf to assert m general terms (which he doey 



move tbaa oner) that those nbabloe loe all lio iipj^te 
^ a ionofr«r» and for tiiis he eipocta the iFrodd should 
titehis authority. 

I have said that Celsas addiioes neither. ovbIbop) 
written aathmtjr against Christ's migacles ; bat I am 
well aware it may be swd (and modem cavillers will afir 
feet to say it with triomph) that authwities are silene 
on the sabjeet ; there are mme mhUh make meitiUm qf 
ihoie mirmcies, at least none have come to onr tmes. 

If this silence implies a want of collateral evidence^ 
whidi in the opinion <si our modem disbelievers vttU 
ates the authenticity of the gospel, how much strongw 
er would the argument have been in Celsus's time 
than in ours 1 Why does he not avail himself of it P 
And why does he take such pains to controvert 
accounts, of which no man had ever spoken either 
in proof or disproof? May it not be fairly presuDh* 
ed, that he forbears to urge it fran plain convic- 
tion^ that it would operate the contrary way to what 
he wished ; and that the reason why contemporary 
writers were silent, was not because they were igno- 
rant of the facls^ but because th^ could not confute 
them ? Here then we will leave tibe case for the pre* 
sent ; the heathen writers, contemporary with Christi 
make no mention of his miracles ; they are interested 
to disprove them, and they do not disprove them ; 
modem unbelievers think tins a reason that those mi* 
rades were never performed ; Celsus writes fifty 
years after the time ; never urges this silence as an 
argument for their non-existence ; but virtually^ nay 
expressly^ admits Christ's miracles, by setting up 
Pythagmras's in ccnapetition - with. them.'-^CMm&sr^ 
land*s Observer, No. IS. 

Character of Jesus Christ. -^To insist upon the 
miracles relative to Christ, would be to insist upon that, 
which would have but little effect upon the minds of 
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anti-Christians^ who, 4f they believe not the religion, 
will certainly give' no credit to the relation of the 
facts/ But I may be permitted to insist upon the tm« 
deniable. tnttkf that in the history of mankind, Christ 
is the only founder of a religion, who has been, 
proved to have been totally regardless of interested 
and selfish c6nsiderations. All others, Nunia, Ma* 
hommed, and even Moses himself, blended their reli- 
gious instituttcms with their civil, and by them ob* 
tained dominion over their re^>ective people; but 
Christ never aimed at, nor would accept of any con« 
sequence or power ; he rejected every object, which 
all other men pursue, and made choice of all those, 
which all other men fly from, and are afraid of: he 
refused authority, riches, honour, and pleasure ; Imd 
courted poverty, ignominy, torture, and death. Wha 
ever, before or after him, made his own suiFerings 
and death a necessary part of his original plan, and 
fundamentally and absolutely essential to the success 
of his m^ission ? 

Christ did not, like the philosophers of the hea» 
thens, content himself with scholastic speculations 
and reasonings about virtue and religion, and then 
leave the noble cause to fight for itself. He did not 
pretend to philosophize, where he dared not under- 
take. But after he had introduced and recommend- 
ed his divine system to the world, and that not only 
by the intrinsic sublime energy of his doctrines, upon 
the hearts and consciences of men, but by his imma- 
culate and exemplary life, he died a martyr in its de- 
fence, and sealed its verity with his blood. Here 
tihen, surely, I might put the authority of Christ, and 
the credit of Christianity, to issue. Let any nation 
upon earth, besides Christians, make it appear, that 
the authors and founders of any of their several reli- 
gions, did not in many instances give up the cause of 
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virtue^ to comply with the prevailing prejudices of 
the people, and to guard themselves in safety ; nay, 
that they did not intennix and blend the grossest ab« 
surdities in belief^ with the grossest immoralities' 
in practice ; let them do this> and the name of Christ 
shall stoop to give place to any other name under 
heaven^ that can pl^ad a better title to the universal 
honour, love^ and veneration of our species.—- iSW^i* 
van's View of Nature^ vol. vi. letter xc 

I will confess to you farther, that the majesty of the 
Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of 
the gospel hath its influence on my heart. Peruse the 
works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of dic« 
tion, how mean, how contemptible are they, oom« 
pared wi^ the Scripture ! Is it possible that a book* 
at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the 
work of man ? Is it possible that the sacred personage, 
whose history it contains, should be himself a mere, 
man ? Do we find that he assumed the air of an en- 
thusiast or ambitious sectary ? What sweetness, what 
purity in his manners ! What an affecting graceful- 
ness in his delivery ! What sublimity in his maxims ! 
What profound wisdom in his discourses ! What pre« 
sence of mind, what subtilty, what truth in his re- 
plies ! How great the command over his passions I 
Where is the man, where the philosopher, who could 
so live, and so die, without weakness and without os« 
tentation ? When Plato described his imaginary good 
man, loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the 
character of Jesus Christ : the resemblance was so 
striking, that all the fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness must it be» to 
compare the son of Sophroniscus to the son of Mary ! 
What an infinite disproportion there is between them ! 
Socnitcs; dying without pain or ignominy, easily sup- 
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porlad his characttr to tlie ktt; and if his ctettli, 
however eai^, had not erowned his life, it might have 
be«i doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, 
was anf thing more than a vain sophist. He invent* 
ed, it is said, the theory of morals ; others, however, 
had before put them in {nractioe : he had only to say, 
what they had done, and reduce their examples to 
precepts. Aristides had been /ail, before Socrates de» 
fined justice ; Leonidas gave up his life for his coun* 
try, before Socrates dedared patriotism to be a duty ; 
the Spartans were a sober people, before Socrates re^ 
commended sobriety; befcnre he had even defined 
virtue, Greece abounded with virtuous men. But 
where could Jesus leam^ among his compatriots, that 
pure and sublime morality, of which he only hath gi- 
ven us both precept and example > The greatest wis* 
dom was made known amidst the most bigoted fit- 
naticism ; and the simplicity of the most heroic vir- 
tues did honour to the vilest peq)le on the earth. The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with hi& 
friends, appears the most agreeable that could be 
wished for; that of Jesus expiring in the midst of ago- 
nising pains, abused, insulted, cursed by a whole na- 
ti<»i, is the most horrible that could be feared. So* 
crates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed, indeed, 
the weeping executioner who administered it ; but 
Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed 
for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the life and death 
of Socrates are those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus are those of a God. Shall we suppose the evan* 
gelic history a mere fiction ? Indeed, my firiend, it 
bears not the marks of fiction ; on the contrary, the 
histcny of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, 
is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such 
a supposition; in fact, only shifts the difficulty, 
vfith^ut reo^oving f^: it is more inconceivable that a 



nimbcr of pvnns shoold agn^toyfrikmamdttihmd 
tarVy tfaaiLtluit ena oniy tliould.fiuiudi tl» snbjwt of 
it* The Jewish anthan were mcepeUe o£ the die* 
tien^ end. stcuigoa to th&meealify contBined in the 
gioe|iel» thenuEksof whose. truth are to etnkmg ami 
iniinikabley. that the u&ireiitor would. be amoreasto* 
niafah^ character thaa the hsto^^^Baiutuatits EmUim, 
voL iL p* 2X5*. 

iNTMiMAXi £viiHBNCB8.*-»>Tfaoogh it has pleased 
the meictful wisdom of God to scatter |»oofs of his 
revektion iiver all the ancient nation8> and to preserrt 
documents of th«n down to our days^ for the c<»ivio» 
tion of obstinate infidels^ and for the confirmation of 
the faith of the inquisitive^ who believe ; yet^ happily 
ior the bulk of mankind^ who have neither time nor 
talents for such inquiries, revelation is so calculated^ 
as to require nothing of man^ that his conscious so«il 
does not see to be his duty ; and to promise him no- 
thing, that does not appear to his most inward sense*, 
to be the necessary consequence of doing it. By it he 
is acquainted with his forlorn condition; whidi he 
needs do no more to discover to be truth, than to turn 
his eyes inward upon himself. And a remedy is points 
ed out adequate to the disease, which tends to mag- 
nify the mercy, the wisdom, and die goodness o£ the 
Creator ; and to tie the creature to him, by still strong* 
er b<Hids of duty and gratitude. In this system there 
is such harmony between duty and interest, and there« 
fore BUih. a propensity in every sober-thinking per* 
son to wish it to be true, that, from the declared opi- 

* *< Rousseau is not what you think him,'' said Mr. Hume t» 
the Earl of Cborlemont ; *< he has a hankering after the Bible i 
and, indeed» i» Httle better than a Chritdan In a way of his own .^ 
HardyU L^e af the Earl of CharUmontf. u 230. 

4 
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mons of others, better qualified to judge of the evk 
denoe^ and to determine^ it gsina belief; and that ve* 
xy bcdief, influencing the practice, brings real tran« 
quillity and happiness in this life, springing froia 
confidence of the favour of the Almighty ; a fiure ear* 
nest of future felicity. By the debauched and the 
giddy, who have delivered themselves over^ soul and 
body, to their lusts, and to their vanity, this aptitude, 
this harmony is not discovered. Their fears make 
them wish it may not be true. Objections are ri& in 
every comer ; and if any inquiry is made into the 
proofs, it is with an intent to object, and to find them 
insufficient— Pre^ufent Forbes's Befleciions on Incren 
dulii^. 

Many of the objections to Christianity are owing 
to misrepresentations of it. Let the New Testament 
be consulted. Does it ascribe to God a chmracter wor- 
thy of the Creator of the universe, and the Father of 
men ? Poes it clear and extend the view of his wis« 
dom and benevolence ? Does it make the way to com« 
munion with him more plain and pleasant? Is the 
appointment of a Mediator analagous to the ways of 
Providence, expressive of divine condescension, and 
suited to human nature ? Is it consoling to the heart, 
under a $ense of guilt, to be assured of pardon I 
Does moral excellence, made perfect by suffering,, 
seem. to be. a sacrifice which God will accept?. Is it 
natural to^ the miud of man to feel admiration and 
love at the view of moral excellence,, and yield to its. 
transforming influence ? Take a view of man in his 
low estate. Think if it be godlike to send glad tid^ 
ings to die poor, if it be godlike to console the mise- 
rable, and if the sympathy of an affectionate and 
powerful friend be a strong consolation? Does the 
doctrine of a. resurrection fall in. with, our predilec^ 
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tion for these bodies, and open, as it were, to the eye 
of sense, the prospect of immortality ? And does the 
doctrine of judgment accord with the natural feeling,^ 
that we are accountable I Do the sufferings of Christy 
and the glory which followed, illustrate and ratify his- 
important doctrine of a state of trial, preparatory to^ 
a state of retribution ? 

Judge Christianity by its effects. Does it kindle 
love to God and man> and establish the authority of 
conscience, and reconcile you to your lot P If your 
child be satisfied that Christ is a teacher sent from 
God, and is willing to be his disciple, it is meet to- 
confess him before men. The celebration of his death, 
is a proper testimony of regard. Such a benefactor 
deserves to be had in everlasting remembrance.—* 
Lord Karnes on the Culture of the Heart. 

What opinion will be formed of this association (of 
the illumihati) by the modest, the lowly minded, the 
candid, who acknowledge that jthey too often feel the 
superior force of present and sensible pleasures, by 
which their minds are drawn off from the contempla* 
tion of what their consciences tell them to be rights 
to be their dutiful and filial sentiments and emotions 
respecting their great and good parent, to be theic 
dutiful and neighbourly affections and their proper 
conduct to all around them, and which diminish their 
veneration for that purity of thought and moderation 
of appetite, which becomes their noble natures ? What 
must they think of this order. Conscious of frequent 
faults, which would offend themselves, if committed 
by their dearest diildren, they look up to their Maker 
with anxiety, are grieved to have so far forgotten 
their duty, and fearful that they may again forget it* 
Their painful experience tells them, that their reason 
is often too weak, their information too scanty, or ita 
light ia obstructed by passions and prej|udices> whick 
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distort and diflocdoiur every thing, at it is unheeded da« 
nog their attendon to present objects. Happy should 
they be, if it should please their kind parmt to re* 
mind them of their duty &om time to time, or to in* 
fluenoe their mind in any way, that would compensate 
&r their own ignorance, their awn weakness, oreveft 
their indolence and neglect. They dare not expect 
such a fiivour, which their modesty teUs them they 
do not deserve, and which they fear may be imfit to 
be granted ; but, when such a comfort is held out to 
them, with eager hearts they receive it, they bless 
the kindness that granted it, and the hand thatbrings- 
iL Such amiable characters have appeared in all 
ages, and in all situations of mankind. They have 
not in all instances been wise ; often have they been 
precipitate, and have too readily caught at any thing 
which pretended to give them the so much wished 
for assistances r and unfortunately there have been 
enthusiasts or villains, who have taken advantage of 
this umversal wish of anxious men ; and the world 
has been darkened by cheats, who have misrepresent 
ed God' to mankind, have filled us with vam terroM^ 
and have then quieted our feai& by fines, andsacrifi« 
ces, and mortifieations, and services, which they said 
were more than sufficient to expiate all our faults. 
Thus was our duty to our neighbours, to our own dig* 
nity, and to our Maker and parent, kept out of sight, 
and religion no longer came in aid to our senSe of 
right and wrong ; but, on the contrary, by these su- 
perstitions, it opened the doors of heaven to the worth* 
less and the wicked. But I wish not to speak of those 
men, but of the good, the candid, the modkst, the 
HUifBi.1, who know their failings, who love their du« 
ties, but wish to know, to perceive, and to love them 
still more. These are they, who think and believe 
tbat>< thegetqpel has brooglit life and immortali^ to 
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light/'-^-thst it is withfn their reach* They tUnk it 
worthy of the father di mankind^ and they receive it 
with thankful hearts^ admiring above all things the 
simplicity of itsmorality , comprehended in one sentence^ 
" do to snotlier what yoa^ can reasonably wish that 
♦« another should do to you ;'* and that purity o* 

THOUGHT AI^D MANNERS^ WHICH DISTINOUISHC8 IT 
PROM A<<L THE SYSTEMS OF MORAL INSTRUCTION THAT 

HAVE EVER BEEN OFFERED TO MEN. Here they find 
a ground of resignation under the troubles of life^ and 
a support in the hour of death quite suited to the 
diffidenee of their own character.*-^i2o6ifofi> Prw^fi 
of a Conspirtwyf p. 289 *• 



SECTION iir. 

EXCELLENCIES OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

It is impossible to imagine a chaster language thsK 
that of the Bible ; and this is because every' ^ing^ ii 
mentioned there with great abnplietty.^— Ahwmok^ 
Emilius, iiv p» 25 1 • 

These objections are but the condusionGr and ikDI« 
ble discourses of man upon the word of God^ for sueh 
do I believe the Holy Scriptures^ yet« were it <^maii| 
I could not choose but say, it was the singulareel 
and superlative piece, that hath been extant sinee tlM 
creation. Were I a pagan^ I should not- refrain the 
\ctboate'o£iitr<'Brorvn*s Religio Medici. 

• Seft : pailieiilarlf ob tbk subject; 'Mr^ Efskine'0 Bemtrkt ctt 
te IittWM&£ndeiws fbi^ths/Trathof'Sevctacd^R^aii.^ j 
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This book appears to me unexampled^ and ab90« 
lutelylnimitable. The sublimity of thought, the ma- 
jesty and simplicity of expression ; the beauty, the 
purity, I could almost say, the homogeneittf of the doo* 
trine ;, the importance, the univei^ality, and the ex- 
pressive brevity and paucity of the precepts; their ad« 
mirable appropriation to the nature and wants of man ; 
the ardent charity, which so generously enforces. the 
observation of them ; the affecting piety, force, and gra- 
vity of the composition ; the profound and truly phi- 
losophical sense, which I discover in it ; these are th^ 
characters which fix my attention to the book I exa* 
mine, and which 1 do not meet with, in the same de* 
gree> in any production of the human mind. I am 
equally affected with the candour, the ingenuousness, 
the modesty, I should have said the humility, of the 
writers, and that unexampled and constant forgetful- 
ness of themselves, which never admits their own re- 
flections, or the smallest eulogium in reciting, the ao 
tions of their master.— ^on;ze/'« Enquiries coneerning 
Chrisiianit^, 89. 

How extraordinary, how interesting the work» that 
begins with Genjesis, and ends with the Revelations ; 
which opens in the most perspicuous style, and con« 
pludes in the most figurative ! May we not justly as- 
sert, that, in the books of Moses, all is grand and simr 
pie, like that creation of the world, and that inno* 
pence of primitive mortals, which he describes ; and 
that all is terrible and supernatural in the last of the 
furophets, like those civilized societies, and that con^ 
summation of ages, which he has represented? 

.The productions most foreign to our^nanners, the 
sacred books of .the infidel nations, the Zendavesta of 
the Parsees, the Vidam of the Bramins, the Coran of 
the Turks» the £dda of the Scandinavians, the Sans- 
crit poetnsi the maxuns of Coufadus, excite in us no 
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sarprise ; we find in alHhese works the ordinary chain 
of human ideas ; they have all some resemblance to 
each other both in tone and ideas. The Bible alone 
IB Hke none of them : it is a monument detached from 
all the others. Explain it to a Tartar^ 'to a Cafire, to 
anAmerican Savage ; put it into the'hands of a bonze 
or a dervise^ they will be all equally astonished by* 
ky — a faet which borders on the miraculous. Twenty 
authors; living at periods very distant from one ano. 
ther, composed the sacred books ; and, though they are 
written in twenty different styles^ yet these styles^ 
equally inimitable^ are not to be met with in any 
other performance. The New Testament, so difie* 
rent in its spirit from the Old, nevertheless partakes 
with the latter (jf this astonishing originality. 

But this is not the only extraordinary thing, which 
men unanimously discover in the Scriptures : those, 
who will not believe in the authenticity of the Bible, ne- 
vertheless believe, in spite of themselves, that there is 
something more than common in this same Bible. 
Deists and atheists, small and great, all attracted by . 
some hidden magnet, are incessantly referring to that 
work, which is admired by die one, and despised by 
the others. There is not a situation in life, for which' 
a text, apparently dictated with an express reference 
to it, may not be found in the Bible. It would be a 
difficult task to persuade us, that all possible contin«< 
gencies, both prosperous and adverse, had been fore^ 
seen, with all their consequences, in a book formed 
by the hand of man. Now, it is certain, that we find 
in the Scriptures, the origin of the world, and the pre- 
diction of its end — the groundwork of all the human 
sciences : — all the political precepts from the patriar- 
chal government to despotism ; from the pastoral ages' 
to the^ages'of corruption: — all the moral precepts 
applicable to all the ranks and to all the incidents of 
life;— Anally, all sorts of known styles^'-rstyles whicb^ 
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filming an iiiiHiitable wmrk of nMny 4ii«reiit'part8» 
bave nevertheless no resemblance to the styles of men^ 
w-JChcUeaubriart^s Beauties ef Chrisiiami^, ii. 193. 
. Theological inquiries are no part of my. present sub-* 
ject ; but I eannot refrain firom adding, that the col-* 
lecticm of tracts, which we call, from dieir excelienee, 
the Scrifiurei, contain* independently of a divine 
origin^ more true sublimity^ nK»'e exquisite :beau« 
ty, purer morality, more important history, Mid fin- 
er strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be 
collected, within the same compass, from all other 
books that ever were composed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts of which the Scriptures con- 
sist, are connected by a chain of compositions, which 
bear no resemblance in form or style to any that can 
be produced from the stores of Greciim, Indian, Per- 
sian, or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity of those 
compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained ap-' 
plication of them to events long subsequent to their 
publication, is a solid ground o^ belief, that they were 
genuine compositions, and consequently inspired.—' 
Lord Teignmouth's Life of Sir W. Jone^^ ^%S. 

The language of the inspired writings is, on thia 
as on other occasions, beautifully accommodated to 
the irresistible impressions of nature ; availing itself 
of such popular and familiar words, as upwards and 
downwards^ above and beloWf in condescension to the 
irailty of the human mind, governed so much by 
sense and imagination, and so little by the abstrac-' 
tions of philosophy. Hence the expression ci fallen 
angels, which, by recalling to us the emin^ce from 
which they fell, communicates, in a single w(»d, a 
character of sublimity to the bottomless abyss :-«-» 
<f How art thou fallen from heaven, O Liicifer, 
son of the morning."'— iS/eivariV PhilotoiAical £sm 
^h P« 376. 
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My friend^ Sir WSliam Basse], was distantly Hm 
lated to a very accomplished man, who, though he 
never believed the gospel, admired the Scriptures as 
the sublmiest composition in the world, and read them 
often. I have been intimate myself with a man of 
fine taste, who has confessed to me, that though he 
could not subscribe to th€f truth of Christianity itself, 
yet he never could read St Luke's account of our Sa« 
Tiour's appearance to the two disciples going to £m« 
maus, without being wonderfully afected by it ; and 
he thought, that, if the stamp of divinity was any 
wiiereto be found in Scripture, it was strongly mark« 
ed aiid visibly impressed upon that passage. If these 
men, whose hearts were chilled with the darkness of 
infidelity, could find such charms in the mere style of 
the Scriptures, what must they find there, whose eye 
penetrates deeper than the letter, and who firmly be« 
Heve themselves interested in all the invaluable pri-( 
vileges of the Gospel? '' He that believeth on me, is 
passed from death unto life," though it be as plain a 
sentence as words can form, has more beauties in it 
for such a person, than all the labours antiquity can 
boast of. If my poor man of taste, whom I have just 
mentioned, had searched a little ^rther, he might 
have found other parts of the sacred history as strong- 
ly marked with the character of divinity as that he 
mentioned. The parable of ihe prodigal son, the most 
beautiful fiction that ever was invented ; our Savioui^s 
speech to his disciples, with which he closes his earth- 
ly ministration, full of the subliraest dignity iknd ten- 
derest affection, surpass every thing that I ever re&d, 
and, like the spirit by whidi they were dictated, fiy 
directly to the heart. If the Scripture did not disdain 
all afiectation of ornament, one should call these, and 
aoch as tfaesei^ the ornamental parts of it ; but the 
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matter of it is that^ upon which it principally stakes 
its credit with us; and the style, however excellent 
*and peculiar to itself, is only one of those many ex- 
ternal evidences, by which it recommends itself to our 
helief.'^Cowper^s Lellers, in his Life by Hayley, Let- 
ter vii. 

But, notwithstanding what we. have said, in de- 
&nce of the coherence and method of the Scriptures, 
yet:I cannot deny, but that there are some things^ 
"which my reason cannot give a satisfactory account 
of; but, when I consider how many things I once 
thought incoherent, which I afterwards discerned 
the connexion of; and, when I consider the ends of the 
Scripture, and the author ; and^ when I consider the 
symmetry, which omniscience already does, and fu- 
ture ageswiU discover in the Soriptures, I cannot but 
check my inclinations, that would pretend to know all 
the ends of omniscience, or to judge of the fitness of 
his means for ends unknown to me; nor can I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the author, nor an interest so un« 
biassed, that it would choose none but the fittest me« 
thod. Nor is it less a fault to consider only the sense 
of particular sections, though each part of it shew^ita 
heavenly extraction ; but he that considers the whole 
body of those canonical writings, and shall compare 
them with one another, the contexture will appeaifso 
admirable, that it will manifestly appear to be the 
work of the same wisdom, that composed the books of 
Jiature, and the fabric of the world. The books in 
Scripture expound one another ; Genesis and the Re- 
▼elations being reciprocal comments, and, like the 
muriner's compass, though the needle stand norths 
yet it discovers both east and west ; and so do some 
texts help to explain one another, though much dis«. 
tant^ia the Bible, and;8eem to be so in sense. It is a 
Yery great satisfaction to see how the sacred writers 
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supply one another's omissions^ according to the de- 
grees and seasons^ that God dispenses the knowledge 
of his truths and mysteries in the different ages of the 
churchy (at the first vouchsafing but a light shining 
in a dark place, until the day dawning, 2 Pet. i. 39.) 
and to find so much harmony betwixt writers^ sepa- 
rated by so much time and space ; their differences 
serving only to shew the sincerity and uprightness of 
the writers.— Hw, Robert Boyle's Theological Works. 



SECTION IV. 



EXCELLENCIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

GfiNERAL ExcELLBNCiES.^This mild usage of the 
enemies of Christianity (which is however what is 
but in justice due to them) will make it more indis« 
pensably incumbent on those of them, who are not at 
the same time enemies to all virtue, to consider Christ- 
ianity, not as laid down in the system of its profes- 
sors, but in the Scriptures ; not in the spirit of cavil- 
ling and pride, but of judgment and candour : And 
tben see whether it does not consist of a scheme of 
doctrines ev^ way fit for a rational creature to en- 
tertain ; of precepts tending to make every man as 
happy in himself, and as useful and agreeable to 
others, as this state of things will admit ; as giving 
proper encouragements to the practice of these pre* 

H 
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— * 

qepts, by ccmdescending to assure guilty men^ in a 
method the most suited to remove all their bodings 
and suspicions^ that their past sins shall be pardoned 
on repentance ; that they shall be powerfully assisted 
to practise the precepts of religion better for the fu* 
ture, if they will do all that i&in tibeir own power to- 
wards it ; that they shall be supported under all di£m 
Acuities and trials, and eternally rewarded for their 
self-denials and sufferings * with manly gratifications 
and inconceivable glory in the life to come. And that 
all this is evidenced by the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ (testified by eye and ear witnesses^ who 
were far from being forward to believe or attest it ;) 
and likewise by his exaltation at the right hand of 
God or to all power^ testified together with his re- 
surrection and ascension by the Holy Ghost^ or these 
gifls of the Holy Ghost given to these witnesses in a 
superior degree, and to others in a less, in an instant, 
according to our Saviour's precise prediction, and 
with the peculiar circumstances which have been 
mentioned : And then let them consider who act the 
most rationally, they who believe such a religion on 
this evidence, or they who disbelieve it, purely be- 
cause the connexion, the New Testament is said to 
have with some parts of the Old, cannot now be made 
out so as to be free from all exceptions. This testi- 
mony of the Apostles and of the Spirit is the impreg- 
nable work, on which Christianity is built and whose 
foundations cannot be shaken. For the truth of this 
religion is founded on facts ; namely the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, attested by eye and ear wit- 
nesses, and (together with his exaltation) attested by- 
other facts, namely, the gifts of the spirit, which prove 

•' Not as thereby meriting eternal rewards ; but as diereby 
■Bade meat for a heaTeoi y life. 
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thatrath of the first beyond all possibiHty ofexcep« 
tkfi ; and the troth of these last facts is proved by 
^ best and only evidence they are capable of. And 
m this proof is a proof of a very few plain facts, and 
the evidence of these facts clear and easy^ it must be 
allowed to be a proof of the Christian religion level to 
die meanest capacity. — Lord Barringfon's Essay on 
ike Uaehing and mlness of the Hdy Spirit, apnd fi- 
nem* 

The knowledge of this pure religion requires no 
metaphysical reasoning* either with regard to the na- 
ture of Grod, or to the essence of our thinking princi- 
ple ; it is adapted to the common understanding of 
mankind ; and it is founded upon the rational princi- 
ples of human nature. It is impossible to reffuse our 
itsMRt^ to a religion, which exacts no more than every 
man^ in his dispassionate moments^ is heartily dis- 
posed to contribute ; and it is impossible to refuse 
giving adoration to a God^ who asks no more of man 
than that he should learn to make himself most hap- 
py. Here is the second epoch in the reformation of 
the original barbarous * religion of the Hebrews ; 
and herte we may congratulate mankind upon the 
happy events of a pure religion introduced into the 
worlds in a form, which to common sense is plainly 
intelligible^ and in a spirit^ which is consonant to 
perfect virtue and philosophy. The most evident 
marks of divine approbation appeared upon this oc- 
casion. For, this new doctrine of benevolence cor- 
tisspesndang witJi its type, (the law of God, which is 

• The divine aotlionty of the Old Testftment must be ad- 
iftitttd^by aU #iio bditvtt lliaet of the Nev Testament ; but it ntay 
nodiwlit bbidlvirtdV that the fovtnet' ^Kipeiisaftion, though by ito' 
meana^ detewiags the epUhHk barbMons, wm lets spiritual in IM 
nature, and lesi calculated^ for aa advaaosd Utte^of sociefy* 

H S 
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ivritten in the heart of man,) made a conquest upoti 
opinion. In opposition to force and the most rooted 
superstition ; and it was received by the nati<ms as 
the immediate gift of Heaven, sent to make those 
happy who embraced it,''^Huilon*s InvesUgation, in. 
665, 

If my religion be false, it is, I must own, the most 
artful snare that could possibly be devised : i^ is im- 
possible to avoid falling into it, and being caught« 
What majesty, what magnificence in its mysteries I 
what coherency, what, connexion in all its doctrines. 
What sound reason ! what candour 1 what innocence 
of morals ! what an invincible and overwhelming 
body of evidence is given successively, and for three 
whole centuries, by millions of the most learned and 
most moderate persons then in the world, and whom 
the conviction of one and the same truth supported in 
exile, in fetters, at the approach of death, and under 
the most cruel torments.-— La Bruyere, as quoted iu 
Chateaubriand's Beauties of Christianity^ ii. 289* 

It is indeed impossible to understand the doctrines o^ 
our religion, and not to wish at least, that they may be 
true ; for they exhibit the most comfortable views of 
God and his providence ; they recommend the purest 
and most perfect morality ; and they breathe nothing 
throughout, but benevolence, equity, and peace. And 
one may venture to affirm, that no one ever wished 
the gospel to be true, who did not^d it so. Its evi- 
dence is even more than sufficient to satisfy those, who 
love it. And every man, who knows it, must love 
it, if he be a man of candour and a good htaxtr^BeaU 
tie's Elements of Moral Science, i. 402. 

Here I invite that dreader, who can elevate his nund 
to the contemplation of the ways of Providence, to 
meditate with me on the admirable methods of divine 
wisdom in the establishment of Christianity ; a reli- 
gion, the universality of which was to comprehend aH 
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ages^ all plaoes^ nations^ ranks, and situations in Hfe ; 
ardigion>whichmadeno distinction between the crown- 
ed head and that of the lowest subject ; formed to dis- 
engage the heart from terrestial things^ to ennoble, to 
refine, to sublime the thoughts and affections of man ; 
to render him ccmscious of the dignity of his nature* 
the importance of his end, to carry his hopes even to 
eternity, and thus associate him with superior intelli^ 
gences ; a religion, which gave every thing to the 
spirit, and nothing to the flesh ; which called its dis« 
eiples to the greatest sacrifices, because men who are 
taught to fear God alone, can undergo the severest 
trials; a religion, in short, (to conclude my weak con* 
eei^ions on,^o sublime a subject,) which was the per- 
fection or completion of natural law, the science of 
the truly wise, the refuge of the humble, the conso- 
lation of the Wretched ; so majestic in its suaaplicity, 
so sublime in its doctrine, so great in its object, so 
astonishing in its eSect8,^Bonnel*s Enquiries con'* 
ceming Chrtsiianiiy, b. v. ch. 6. 

Every religion has its mysteries ; all nature is a se- 
cret* The Christian myst^es are the most sublime 
that can be ; they are the archetypes of the system 
of man and of the world. Faith is a force, charity a 
love, hope complete happiness, or, as religion expresses 
it, a comfdete virtue. The laws of God constitute the 
most perfect code of natural justice. The fall of our 
first parents is an universal txadition. A new proof 
of. it may be found in the constitution of the moral 
msn, which is contrary to the general constitution of 
beings. The prdiibition to touch the fruit of know- 
ledge was a sublime command, and the only one 
worthy of the Almighty. All the proofs of the anti- 
quity of the earth alleged by profane writers may be 
.contested. The doctrine of the existence of a God is 
demonstrated by the wonders of the universe >* a 
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design of Providence is evideiit in die instineti of ani- 
mals. M^tality of itself proves the immortality of 
the soul : man feels a desire of happinees^ and is the 
only creature who cannot attain it ; there is oonse- . 
guently a felicity beyond the present life; for we 
cannot wish for what does not exist The system of 
atheism is founded soldy on excqAioiis ) it is not the 
body that acts upon the soul^ but the soul that acts 
upon the body. Man is not subject to the general 
laws of matter ; he diminishes where the animal in- 
oreases. Atheism cannot be ben^cial to any class of 
people ; neither to the unfortunate^ whom it berea?r«s 
of hope, nor to the prosperous, whose joys it renders 
insipid^ nor to the soldier^ of whom it makes a cow- 
ard^ nor to ^e wife, whose beauty it blasts md whose 
sensibilities it extinguishes, nor to the mother, who has 
a son to love, nor to the rulers of men, who have no 
surer pledge of the fidelity of their subjects than rdi- 
gion. The punishments and rewards, wbidti Chriali- 
anity denounces or promises in another life, are con- 
sistent with reason and the nattnre of the soul* In 
literature the character af^eais more intensting, and 
the passions more energetic under the ChristiBn dis- 
pensation^ than they were under polytheism. Hbe 
latter exhibited no dramatic part, no straggles iw- 
tween natural desires and virtue. Myth<^gy eoiv- 
tracted nature, and for this reason the ancients had 
no descriptive poetry; Christianity restores to tlie 
wilderness both its pictures and its solitudes. 'The 
Christian marvellous may sustam a ootnparison wilh 
the maryellous of fable : the anciearts founded tlkc»r 
poetry on Homer, and ti^ Christians on the Bible ; 
and the beauties of the Bible surpass the beauties of 
Homer. To Christianity the fine arts owe their revi- 
val and tibeir perfection. In philoscfiliy, it » notlios- 
tilQ to any natural truth. If it has somethnes oppos* 
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ed the adbncesy it fdlowed the spirit of the tknts 
•pd the ofiiaions v£ the g gea tea t legislatora of antiqui- 
ty. Ib hiBtoiy we •hould have been i&feiior to the 
ancients but for the new character x£ images, reflec- 
tions^ and thoughts, to which Christianity has given 
birth : modem eloquence furnishes the same observa* 
ti<m. To CkrutianUy mankind is indebted far the tpor* 
ship pf God i ihe more Jirm esiablishment qf the doC" 
trine of the emttence <f that Supreme Being, and the 
more thorough conviction of the inmiortaUty of ihe soul, 
and also ^ a future stale 4 f rewards and punishments ; 
a mare enlarged and active hufnanity ; a whole and 
pmtfoU virtite, and whioli alone is eqmvaUni to all ihe 
aihers-^'Chariiy ; a political law and the law cf na^ 
tiens uniunown io ihe ancients^ and above all^ the abo- 
UUon ^ slavery. Who is there but must be convinc- 
ed of the beauty and the grandeur oS Christianity I 
Who but must be ^erwhehaed with this stupendous 
mass of benetf ts }^^ChaHaubr lands Beauliesof Chris* 
iimuliy, iii. p^ S49. 

As A Source or Rbliaiovs Kkowlidoic^-You 
Mtk me ** what is the shortest and surest way for a 
'^ yoHZig gentleman to attain a true knowledge of the 
'^ Chnstian religion, in the full and just extnit of it ?" 
For so I understand your questimi ; if I have mistaken 
ity you must set me right And to this I . have a 
short and plain answer* Let him study the Hdy 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament. Thcsem 
are conefeained the words of eternal life* It has <jod 
fiw its author ; salvation for its end ; and truth with« 
out any mixture of error, for its matter. So that it 
is a wonder to me how any one professing Christianity! 
that would seriously set himself to know his religion, 
should be in doubt where to emplc^ his search, and 

lay out his pains for his information ; when he knows 
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a book^ iirhere it is all contained pure and entire . 
and whither at last every one must have recourse to 
verify that of it> which he finds any where else.*- 
Lockers Works, ix. S06. 

As A Code of Morality.— As to *^ a treatise of mo« 
rals/' I must own to yon, that you a>e not the only 
person^ who have been for putting me upon it ; nei* 
ther have I wholly laid by the tjioughts of it. Nay^ 
I so fkr incline to comply with your desires^ that I 
every now and then, lay by some materials for it^ as 
they occasionally occur, in the rovings of my mind. 
But, when I consider that a book of offices, as you 
call it, ought not to be slightly done, especially by 
me, after what I have, said of that science in my Es« 
say ; and that ** nonumque prematur in annum" is a 
rule more necessary to be observed in a subject of 
that consequence, than in any thing Horace speaks 
of; I am in doubt whether it would be prudent in 
one of my age and health, not to mention othn: di8« 
abDities in me, to set about it. Did the world want 
a little, I ccmfess there could be no work so necessary > 
. or so commendable. But the gospel contains so per- 
fect a body o£ ethics, that reason may be excused 
from that inquiry, since she mn^ find man's duty- 
clearer and easier in revdation than in herself. Think 
not this the excuse of a lasrjr man, thoi:^]\ it be per- 
haps of one who, having a sufficient rule for -his ac** 
tions, is content therewith ; and thinks he may, per- 
haps with more profit to himself, employ the little 
time and strength he has in other researches^ wherein 
he finds himself more in the dark. — Locke's Works, 
viii. S77. 

The most distinct characteristic of Christianity is 
the spirit of charity and forbearance, which pervades 
all its precepts. The ancients, undoubtedly, respect* 
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ed the benefioeiit virtues ; but the piecept, which 
ocmimenda the poor and the weak to the protection 
of the opulent^ belongs essentially to our religion. 
With what care, with what love, the Christian legis* 
lator returns continually to the same sentiment and 
interest ! The tenderest pity lent to his words a persua- 
sive unction ; but I admire, above all, the awful lesson 
he has given, in explaining the close union established 
between our sentiments towards the Supreme Being, 
and our duties towards men. Thus, after having termed 
the love of God, thejirsi commandment of the law, the 
Evangelist adds : and the second, which is like unto it, 
is to love thff neighbour as thyself. The second, which 
is like unto it ? what simplicity, what extent in that 
expression ! Can any thing be more interesting and 
sublime, than to offer continually to our mind the 
idea of a God, taking on himself the gratitude of the 
unfortunate ? Where find any principle of morality, 
of which the influence can ever equal such a grand 
thought ? The poor, the miserable, however abject 
their state, appear surrounded with the symbol of 
glory, when the love of humanity becomes an e\<« 
pression of the sentiments which elevate us to God ; 
and the^ mind ceases to be lost in the immensity of 
hijB perfections, when we hope to maintain an habi- 
tual intercour:Be with the Supreme Being, by the ser- 
vices which we reoder to men ; it is thus that a sin<« ^ 
gle thought spreads a new light en our duty, and 
gives to metaphysical ideas a substance conformable 
to our organs.-^^ec^^r^ Religious Opinions, 'p. A'17* 

There are no persons so well instructed in the mo* 
lives for a holy life, as the professors of Christianity. 
They are perfectly known even to persons of a com« 
mon understanding ; and, in comparison of the cer- 
tainty of their persuasion, the conjectures and reason-^ 
ings of the ancient philosophers were alike shadows^ 
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which were too tran&ient and ineiieBietom tor make 
any impresfflons. Every Chcisttan can consult the 
Qracles of revelation ; «nd> by the favour of thk di- 
vine light, can penetrate into these mysteries, whidi 
were unknown to the worU before the coming <^ 
the Mediator sent by God. Amongst the most illi- 
terate^ those who are constantly occupied by mamial 
labour in providing for their daily wants, we may 
nevertheless discover some sentiments of religiociy not 
unmixed with zeal ; and also a contentment both in 
life and in death, which is unknown to those, whose 
hearts are not illttminated by the light of the doctrine 
of Christ— Bdron HaHer's Ldiers to his Daughter, 
let 13. 

Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the 
gospel with full assurance of fiiith > I glory, in 8»ch 
bigotry: I would not part with it far a thousand 
W'<»*lds ; I congratulate the man who is possessed oif 
it ; for, amidst all the victsiaitndes and calamities ef 
the present state, that man Wiyajn an inexhauatil^ 
€i>nd of consolation, of whii^ it is not in the power 
ef fortune to deprive htm. 

There is not a book on earth so ^v^Durable to all 
^e kind, and all the sublime affisclions, or so un- 
friendly to hatred and persecndon, to tyranny, ii^us- 
lice, and every sort of malevoteiice, as the gospel. 
It breathes nothkig throug^ut but mercy, benevo- 
lence, and peaocb 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind 
any great and good affection, as {uety, or patrielMm. 
This is one of the noblest effects of the heart. The 
Psalms are remarkable beyond all other writings^ for 
their power of inspiring devout emotions. But it is 
not in this'respeet only that they are sublime ; of tlie 
Divine nature they contain the most iha^ilieent il&< 
seripiions that the soul of man can comprdi«id. The 
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hundred Atid fourth psalm^ in particular^ displays 
the power and goodness of Providence, in creating 
and preserving the world, and the various tribes of 
animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beauty, 
as it is in vain to look for in any human composition. 
Such of the doctrines of the gospel as are level to 
human capacity^ appear to be agreeable to the purest 
truth and the soundest morality. All the genius and 
• learning of the heathen world ; all the penetration of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, had never been 
able to produce such a system of moral duty, and so 
rational an account of providence and of man, as is 
to be found in the New Testament. Compared, in- 
deed^ to this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

*« Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shews." 

-^Beattie's Elements of Moral Sciefice. 

This is the natural consequence of that purity of 
heart, which is so much insisted on in the Christum 
'morality. In the inatructions of the heathen philoso- 
phers, it is either not mentioned at all, or at most it 
is recommended coldly, as a thing proper and wor- 
thy of a mind attentive to great things. But, in 
Christianity, it is insisted on as an indispensable du- 
ty, and enforced by many arguments peculiar to it* 
tdf-^J^odmn'^ Proofs of a Contpiraa^^ p. 267* 

Authority ot Christian Precepts.-— When a 
xerelation hath all the authenticity of human testimo- 
'VlJ ; when it appears consistent in all its parts ; and 
when. it. contains nothing inconsistent with any real 
(kiicaaledge we have of the Supreme AU-P^rfect-'Be- 
4agf it^d of natnnil religion; such a revelation is to 
be received with the most profound ^verence, with 
the most entire submission^ and with the most un- 
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feigned thanksgiving. Beasca has exercised her 
whole prerogatiTe then, and ddivers ns over to faith. 
To bdieve befwe all these trials, or to doubt after 
them, is alike unreasonable. When persons have re* 
ceived the Christian revelation for genuine, after su& 
ficient examination of its external and internal proofs, 
and have found nothing that makes it inconsistent 
with itself, nor that is repugnant to any of these di-* 
vine truths, which reason and the works of God 
demonstrate to them ; sndi perscxis will nev«r set 
up reason in contradiction to It, on account of things 
plainly taught, but incomprehensible as to their man- 
ner of being. If they did, their reason would be 
false and deceitful ; they would cease to be reiu 
sonable meiL'^Bolingbroke^s Works, iv. 279.-^v. 384> 
as quoted by Leland. 

The authority of emperors, kings, and princes, is 
human. The authority of councils, synods,' bishops, 
and presbyters is human. The authority of the pro* 
phets is divine, and comprehends the sum of religion, 
reckoning Moses and the apostles among the pro^ 
phets ; and " if an angel from heavai preach any other 
*' gospel than fvkat ihey have preached, let him be ac« 
cursed." Their writings contain the covenant between 
God and his pe(^e, with instructions for keeping 
this covenant; instances of God's judgments up<»i 
them that break it ; and predictions of things ta 
come. While the people of God keep the covenant^ 
tliey continue to be his people ; when they break 
it, they cease to be his people or church, and become 
'* the synagogue of God who say they are Jews and 
are not." And no power on earth is authorised to 
alter this covenant««-*/Str Isaac Newton on the PrqpAc* 
cies, part i. 1& 
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SECTION V. 

I 

THB BENEFICIAL TENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

We may add, that If, in the commencement of/ 
tlie Christian dispensation^ the religion had been 
maintained on the principles of its founder the states 
and republics of Christendom, would be more united 
and more happy than they are.— AfacAtaveff Prince, 
p. EX. Introd. 

Avoid those who, under the pretence of explaining 
nature, sow mischievous doctrines in the hearts of men^ 
and whose apparent scepticism is a hundred times as 
positive and dogmatic, as the decisive tone of their 
adversaries. Under the arrogant pretext, that they 
alone are enlightened, true, and sincere, they imperi- 
ously subject us to their peremptory decisions ; and 
presume to give us, as the general principles of things, 
the unintelligible systems, which they have erected in 
their imaginations. Overthrowing, destroying, tramp- 
ling under foot all that is respected by men, they be- 
reave the afflicted of the last consolation in their mise- . 
rf; they take from the rich and the powerful, the only 
curb of their passions ; they eradicate from the heart 
the remorse consequent on guilt, the hopes inspired 
by virtue ; and still they boast of being the benefac- 
tors of the human race. Never, say they, can truth 
be hurtful to man. I think so too ; and this in my 
opinion is a strong proof that what they teach is not 
the truth. 

One of the sophisms most familiar to the philoso- 
phic party^ is to contrast a supposed nation of good 
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philosophers with one of bad Christians ; as if it were 
easier to form a nation of genuine philosophers^ than 
a nation of genuine Christians. I know not^ if^ amon^^ 
individuals, one of these characters is more easy to 
be found than the other ; but this I know, that, when 
we come to talk of nations, we must suppose that 
ther« are such as will make a bad use of {riiilosophy 
without religion, just as ours abuses religion without 
phfle«c^y ; and this seems to me to make a material 
alteration in the state of the question. It is an easy 
Httitter to make a parade with fine maxims in books ; 
but the question is, whether they agree with sound 
reason, and necessarily flow from it. And this has not 
hitherto appeared to be the case with those of which 
we are speaking. It remains also to be ascertained, 
whether philosophy, at its ease, and apon the tfarotie, 
would be capable of controlling the love of glory, the 
selfishness, the ambition, the little passions of men ; 
and whether it would practise thtt engaging huma*. 
nity, which, with pen in hand, it so highly eoiiiw 
mends. 

By principles philosophy can do no good, which re- 
ligion w«iild not far surpass ; and religion performs 
much, that philosophy camiot aceomphshi— jRmiM« 
beau's EndHus, ii. 228. 

Modem governments are trndosbtedly indebted to 
Christianity far their most solid authority, send l3ie 
rarity of revolutions. It has even rendered them less 
sanguinary ; this is proved by comparing fhem with 
the andent governments. Religion better odder- 
stood, hath, by banishing fanaticism, given a gretAec 
mildneM to Christian manners. This alteration is not 
the efleet of letters, for we do not find that Wh er e v er 
literature hath flourished, humanity hath beeft at all 
4he mors fespeeied. The cmehy of the AtheftiAns, 
of the Sgyptiatis, of the Rwfiltt efifpero1f$, atid the 
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Chimae, are evidences of tbia. On tbe <Ab» hanl, 
what deeds of merey and charity haTe been effected 
by the gospel 1 How many lesetitutions and npasa- 
tions bath the practice of confession brought about 
among the catholics ! Among us, how many reciKn- 
ciliations are effected, bow many alms are distribttU 
ed before an i^pproaehing communion ?-^jBottfMO«V 
EmiUus, ii. 228. Note. 

No religion ever appeared in the wozild^ whose mu 
toral tend^icy was so miseh directed to pnnsate the 
peace and haj^ness of mankind, bb Christianity. 
No system can be mere simple and plain, than that 
of natural religion as it stands in tbe gospel. Besides 
natural religion, there are two other parts, into wfakb 
Christianity may be analysed^ duties superadded to 
those of the former, and articles of belief, that jeason 
neither could diseover nor can comprehend. Both the 
duties required to be practised, and the propositions 
reqmved to be believed, are concisely and plamly 
enough ei^pressed in the (»iginal gospel, pxic^ierly so 
o^led, which Christ taught, and which his four evm- 
g^ists reeorded. No institutions can be imagined more 
jMmple> wx void of all tiaose pompous rites, and the»- 
trieal represemtations, that abounded in the rci^ioos 
worship of the heathens and Jews, than theee two 
were in their origin, (that is, the Christian saetainenls 
of baplism and the Lord's supper.) They were not 
only innocent but profitable ceremonies, because tb^ 
.were extremely proper to keep up the s^rit oi true 
reUgion, by keeping up that of Christianity, and to 
promole the observance of mmral duties, by maintain- 
ing a respect fw the vevdation, whidi confirmed 
them. I will not say, that the belief that Jesas was 
ifae Messiidi, is tlte oidy artide of belief neeessary to 
. ooaiEe men Christians. There sore other things doubt- 
less centainett in Ae revelatimi he made of himself. 
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dependent on, and relative to, this article, without 
the belief of which, I suppose omr Christianity would 
be very defective* But this I say, that the system of 
ireligion, which Christ published, and his evangdists 
recorded, is a complete system to all the purposes of 
religion, natural and revealed. Christianity, as it 
stands in the gospel, contains not only a complete^ 
but a very plain system of religion. Supposing Christ- 
ianity to have been a human invention, it has been 
the most amiable and the most useful invention, that 
was ever imposed on mankind for their good. Christ- 
ianity, as it came out of the hands of God, if I may 
use the expression, was a most simple and intelligi- 
ble rule of belief, worship, and manners, which is 
the true notion of a religion. As soon as men pre- 
sumed to add any thing of their own to it, the human 
alloy corrupted the divine mass, and it became an ob- 
ject of vain, intricate, and c<nitentious science. The 
gospel is, in all cases, one continued lesson of the 
strictest morality, of justice, of benevolence, of uni« 
versal charity. The theology contained in the gos« 
pel lies in a nanrow CMnpass. His marvellous indeed^ 
but it is plain, and it is employed throughout to en- 
force natural religion. The charge, which the ene» 
mies of religion bring against Christianity en this ac- 
count (that is, of persecution for opinions) is unjustly 
: brought. These effects have not been caused by the 
gospel, but by the system raised upon it> not by the 
revelations of God, but by the inventions- of men. 
The Christian system of faith and {Mractice was reveal- 
ed by God himself; and it is absurd and impious ta 
assert that the divine Logos revealed it inc<mi]»letdy 
0t imperfectly. Its simplicity and plainness shewed, 
that it was designed to be the religk>n of mankind, 
and manifested likewise the divinity of its or^inaL 
-^BoliTfgbroke's Works, iv. ^1. «90. 294. Bau 
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514. 516. 594. 549. iii. 451, as quoted hy Le^ 
land. 

Jesus Christ may, therefore, with strict truth, be 
denominated, in a material sense, that Saviour of 
THE world, which he is in a spiritual sense. His 
appearance upon earth was,; humanly speaking, the 
roost important event that ever occurred among ipen, 
since it was by the gospel dispensation that the face 
of the whole world began to be entirely changed.— • 
The gospel has changed mankind in every point, and 
enabled them to take an immense step towards per- 
fection. Consider it as a grand religious cause, which 
has regenerated the human rac^ ; then all petty ob- 
jections, all the cavils of impiety fall to the ground. 
Christianity is the religion, that is adapted to a nation 
matured by time ; it is, if we may venture to use thie 
expression, the religion congenial to the present age 
of the world, as the feign of types and emblems was 
suited to the cradle of Israel. 

With respect to the morality pf the gospel, its beau- 
ty is universally admired. The more it is known and 
practised, the more the eyes of men will be opened to 
their real happiness aiid their true interest. The sci- 
ence of politics is extremely circumscribed: the highest 
degree of perfection, which it is capable of attaining^ 
is the representative system, the offspring, as we have 
shewn, of Christianity. But a religion, which is at 
the same time a moral code, is an institution, which is 
incessantly furnishing new resources, which provides 
for every contingency, and which, in the hands of 
saints and sages, is an universal instrument of feli- 
city.— CAa^eatf^'anil'^ Beauties of Christianity, iii. 
270. 

In this state of darkness and error, in reference to 
the " true God," our Saviour found the world. But 
the clear revelation he. brought with him, dissipated 
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this daikness ; made the *^ one inviable true God" 
known to the world: and that with such evidence 
and energy, that pol3rthei8m and idolatry have no- 
where been able to withstand it: but wherever the 
preaching of the truth he delivered^ and tiie light of 
the gospel^ hath oome, those mists have been dispdled. 
Ai|d^ in effect, we see, that, since our Saviour's time^ 
the '^ belief of one God," has prevailed and spread it- 
self over the face of the earth. For even to the light 
that the Mesiiah brought into the world with faim, 
we must ascribe the owning and pr o f ession of one 
God, whidi tJie Mahometan religion hath devised 
and borrowed from it. So that in this sense it is cer- 
tainly and manifestly true of our >Saviour, what St. 
John says of him, 1 John iii. 8. ** For this purpose 
** the Son of God was manifested, that he might des- 
** troy the works of the deviL" T^is light the worid 
needed, and this light is received from him : that diere 
is but '* one God," and be *' eternal, invisible^" not 
Jike to any visible objects, nor to beir^fivesentsd by 
them.*— I^oc^e on ike Reasonabbness of ChmUamitjf, 
Works, vi. 1S7- 

Tm Inkxcu&ablbnbss ot RcjECTiNoCHiiisTiaiirnr. 
^-The evidence for the Christian religion seems to be 
so dear and strong in all Christian countries, and 
that with respect to all ranks and conditions of men, 
that no person, who is previously qualified by bene- 
v<^ence, piety, and the moral sense, can refuse his as- 
sent to it. This I take to be a plain matter of obser- 
vation, 8U|^xirted by the universal testimony of those 
persons that attend to it ; meaning by the Christian 
religion, the belief of the divine mission of Moses and 
the prophets, of Christ and his apostlesi or tiie truth 
of the scriptures. Whoever, therefore, oondiicts him- 
•self by the foregoing mle, (of benevdenoe^ V^^» 
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and the moral sense,} must believe revealed religion^ 
a« well as natural, if bom in a Christian country. 
All unbelievers, where there is so much evidence, I 
had almost said, all doubt^s, seem to be culpable in 
a very high degree. 

If any unbeliever thinks this censure too severe, 
let him examine his own heart. Is he previously quap 
lified, by love to God, and to all the world, by a 
eincere regard £br, and observance of natural, religion ? 
Is he chaste, temperate, meek, humble, just, and cha- 
ritable? Does he delight in God, in contemplating 
fak providence, praying to him, and praising him ? 
Does he believe a future state, and expect k with 
iiope and comfort ? Is he not so jfond of the praise of 
men, or so fearful of censure i|nd ridicule, as to be 
«diamed to own Christ ? If the Chrktian religion be 
tnie, it must be of great importance, and if of great 
importance, it is a da^ of natm^al reHgion to inquire 
into it. The obligation, thepefere, to examine eeri* 
OBsly, subsists, inaome degree, as leng as there is any 
evidence for, or doubtof the truth of revelation. For, 
if true, it must be of importance, whether we see that 
importance or not. He, who determines that it is of 
tto inqexNTtanoe, determines at once that it is false. 
But it is too evident to all impartiid observers, that 
those who disbelieve, or affect to disbelieve, have not 
made a serious, accurate inquiry ; such a one as they 
would make about a worldly concern of moment ; 
but content themselves, and endeavcmr to perplex 
others, with general objections, mixed, for the most 
part, with ridicule and raillery, things that are mani- 
fest hindrances in the search after truth. — Hartletfs 
Qbsermtim^ on Man, ii. S4r7«-*S49. 
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SECTION VI. 

JPBR80NAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH AND EXCEL- 
LENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The more 1 learn Christianity from Scripture^ the 
more I grow convinced how unjust those objections 
are, with which it is charged. I find for instance, 
that all that Voltaire says of the intolerance of ChrisU 
ians, and of bloodshedding caused by Christianity^ 
is a very unjust charge laid upon religion. It is easy 
to be seen, that those cruelties, said to be caused by 
religion^ if properly considered, were the production 
of human passions, selfishness, and ambition, and 
that r€|ligion served in such cases only for a cloak. 
I am fully convinced of the truth of the Christian reU« 
gion, and I feel its power in quieting my conscience^ 
and informing my sentiments. I have examined it 
during a good state of health, and with all the reason 
I am master of. • I tried every argument, I felt no fear^ 
I have taken my own time, and I have not been in 
haste. I own with joy,. I find Christianity the more 
amiable, the more I get acquainted with it. I never 
knew it before. I believed it contradicted teason 
and the nature of man, whose religion it was design* 
ed to be. * I thought it an artfully contrived and am« 
biguous doctrine, full of incomprehensibilities. When- 
ever I formerly thought on religion in Boaie serious 
moments, I had always an idea in my mind> how it 
ought to be ; which was, it should be simple and ac- 
commodated to the abilities of men in every condition. 
I now find Christianity to be exactly so : it answers 
entirely that idea, which I bad formed of true reli* 
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gion. Had I bat fonnerly known it was such, I riiould 
not huve delayed titrning Christian till this ^ime of 
my imprisonment But I had the misfortune to be 
pr^ndiced against religion, first through my own pas- 
sions, and afterwards likewise by so many human in« 
ventions, foisted into it, of which I could see plainly 
that they had no foundation, though they were styl- 
ed essential parts of Christianity.—- *Cotin/ Strnemtef 
quoted in Simpson's Plea for Religion. 

After all my troubles and toilings in the world, 
said Oxenstiem, Chancellor of Sweden, I find that 
my private life in the country has afforded me more 
contentment', than I ever met with in all my public 
employment. I have lately applied myself to the 
.study of the Bible, wherein all wisdom, and the great- 
est, delights are to be found. I therefore counsel 
you (the English Ambassadors) to make the study 
and practice of the word of God your chief content- 
ment and delight ; as indeed it will be to every soul, 
who savours the truths of God, which infinitely excel 
all worldly things.— -C^anc^/Zor Oxenstiern, quoted in 
Simpson's Plea for Religion. 

I will not say that the truth of Christianity has been 
demonstrated * ; this term, though adopted and re- 
peated by the best apologists, would, I conceive, be 
somewhat too strong. But I have no hesitation in 
saying plainly and explicitly, that the facts, which es- 
tablish the truth of Christianity, carry with them, to 
my apprehension, so exceedingly high a degree of pro- 
babDity* that were 1 to reject them I should do viol- 
ence to the clearest principles and rules of sound lo- 
gic, and even to the most obvious dictates of reason 
and of common sense. 

^ The author stotes that he uses this word in its most literal 
sense, as implying mathentaUoe^ certainty. 
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I hftve endeaToored to explore the inmost fee^ssM of 
my hearty and» having discovered no secret motive 
there^ which should induce me to reject a reli<* 
gion so well calculated to supply the defects of my 
reason^ to comfort me under affliction, and to advance 
the perfection of my nature^ I receive this religion as 
the greatest blessing, that Heaven in its goodness 
eould confer upon mankind. And I should still re* 
oeive it with gratitude, were I to consider it only as the 
very best and most perfect system of practical philo- 
so^y.-— J3onfif<'« Enquiries concerning Ckrieiianitifp 

297. 
For my own part, gentlemen, I have been ever 

deeply devoted to the truths of Christianity : and my 
firm belief in the Holy Gospel is by no means owing 
to the prejudices of education (though I was religi- 
ously educated by the best of parents) but has arism 
from the fullest and most continued reflections of my 
riper years and understanding. It forms at thb mo- 
ment the great consolation of a life, which, as a sha- 
dow passes away : and without it, I should consider 
my long course of health and prosperity (too long 
perhaps, and too uninterrupted to be good for any 
man) only as the dust which the wind scatters, and 
rather as a snare than as a blessing.—- Loit^ ErikMt 
Speeches, ii. 188. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



TESTTMOKIES TO THE GEl^ERAL DOCTEINB? 

OF CHEISTIANITT. 

SECTION I. 

the inbufficibncy of reason in deciding on the 

truths of revelation. 

Limited Power of the Human Understandino, 
— One of the most valuable effects of genuine philosc^ 
phy, is to remind us of the limited powers of the hu« 
man understanding ; and to revive those natural feel- 
ings of wonder and admiration, at the spectacle of the 
universe, which are apt to languish, in- consequenee* 
of long familiarity. The most profound discoveriev^ 
which are placed within the reach of our researdm, 
instead of laying open to our view tiie efficient causer 
of natural appearances, lead to a confession of humtn 
ignorance; for, while they flatter the pride of man» 
and increase his-power^ by enabling him to trace the 
nn^le and beautiful laws by which physical events* 
are regulated, they call his attention, at the same time, 
to those general and ultimate facts, which bound the 
iMBTow circle of his knowledge; and which, by eviii* 
cisig tx) him the operation of powers, whose nature must 
for eter remain unknown, serve to remind him of tile' 
inaoficieiiey of hi» facultieft to penetrate the secreto- 
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of the universe. Wherever we direct our inquiries ; 
whether to the anatomy and physiology of animals, to 
the growth of vegetables^ to the chemical attractions 
and repulsions, or to the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, we perpetually perceive the efiects of powers, 
which do not belong to matter. To a certain lengdi 
we are able to proceed ; but in every research, we 
meet with a line, which no industry nor ingenuity can 
pass. It is a line too, which is marked with sufficient 
distinctness; and which no man now thinks of pass^ 
ing, who has just views of the nature and object of 
philosophy. It forms the separation between that 
field, which falls under the survey of the physical ,in^ 
quirer, and that unknown region, of which, though 
it was necessary that we should be assured of the ex- 
istence, in order to lay a foundation for the doctrines 
of natural theology, it hath not pleased the author of 
the universe to reveal to us the wonders, in this in- 
fant state of our hemg,'-^Stetvart*s Elementi of the 
Philosophpy qf the Human Mind, i. 88. 

The Use or Reason in Reoaro to Revelation. 
•^One use of reason in things, which by the testimony 
of men are supposed to come from God, is to endea- 
vour to find out such a sense of a supposed divine re« 
velation, as is a^eeable to the discoveries of our rea- 
aon, if the words under any kind of construction will 
bear it, though at first view they may seem repugnant • 
to reason and to one another. This is certainly a great 
piece of justice, and what is due tq words, that, upon 
the least evidence can be supposed to come from God ; 
especially since expressions, that do not literally quft« 
drate with the maxims of reason and philosophy, are 
necessary to make a revelation have any effect upon 
c(»nmon people's minds. For, was not God to be re« 
presented by expressionsy which, literally understood. 
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attrihirte to him human passions and actions ; they 
who, by thdr occupations in the world, are incapable 
(^ those more just ideas^ which men of thought know 
to belong to that being, would perhaps think him in« 
capable of taking cognizance of their actions. And, 
therefore, to make a revelation useful and credible in 
kself, it must consist of words, whose literal qoeaning 
is false, but whose real meaning is consistent with 
the jjoste^t notions of reason and philosophy. And 
therefore, we ought to examine whether the words, 
under any construction, will bear a reasonable sense *. 
CoUins^s Essay concerning the use of Reason, ^ as 
quoted by Ldand, 

Divine philosophy, or natural theology, is that 
knowledge, or rudiment of knowledge concerning 
God, which may be obtained by the contemplation of 
his creatures ; which knowledge may be truly termed 
divine, in respect of the object ; and natural in res- 
pect of the light. The bounds of this knowledgle are, 
that it suffices to convince atheism, but not to inform 
religion; and, therefore, there was never miracle 
wrought by God to convert an atheist, because the 
light of nature might have led him to confess a God ; 
but miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters 
and the superstitious, because no light of nature ex« 
tends to declare the will and true worship of God. 
For as all works do shew forth the power and skill of 
the workman, and not his image, so it is of the works 
which show the omnipotence and wisdom of the maker, 
but not his image ; and, therefore, therein the heathen 
opinion differs from the sacred truth, for they sup- 
posed the world to be the image of God, and man to 
be an extract or compendious image of the wcnrld ; but 

* This observation is applied by the author to those passages 
of ScT^ture, where God is said to rest^ repent, be angry t &o* 

I 
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tlie.Smptonesnttver vomohsafe to attnbttifeetatlie worid 
l^iat honour, as ta be the imageof God^ but only die 
work of Ida hands ; neither do they speakef aaijr other 
image.of God^ but man: wherefore^ by> the. co&tenu 
platton of nature^ to induce and ^aforoe theadiiiow- 
ledgement <£ God, and to demonstrate^ fais^powep^ pm* 
videnoe, and goodneetf, is sm excellent argmm^A^ and 
has been well handled' 1^ man}^ But^ on the odier 
side,, out of the contemplation of naturoi or ground- 
of human knowledge, to induce any /vseritf or penua* 
sion conoeming the point of ft(ith> is, in^ my judg* 
menty notsafe: Dajitlei^qtia^jfideiiunif finv tlie^hea*- 
thens themselves conclude as much, intliat caEcellent 
and divine fable of the golden- chain :>-«^' That men 
** and gods were notable to dam AipitWidcmn^ihB 
^' earth; but, on the contrary, Jtipittf was id»le to 
'< draw them up to hewren.'' So as we .oi^;htnot to 
attempt to dtvw down or submit the myfiiteiieB of-6od 
to ottr reason ; but» on the oontraiy, to raise and ad- 
vance our reason to the divine taruth; soasinthis 
paxt of knowledge touchwg dil^ine philosophy , I am 
so £ax from noting d^oiency, that I rathier note ah 
excess; whereunto I havedigiwssedi beeauee of the 
extreme prejudice which both niigi<»i'aBd<philosophy 
hove received, and may receiv^^ by Imng oommixed- 
together; as that undoubtedly' will make an h^KtiGal 
religion, imd animaginarf andfd^ulous {^ulosophy.— - 

The use of h^mum treason, in- matters pertsankig^ to 
jr^igion, is of two scnrts : the c«ie» in^tke conception 
and apprehension of the mysteries of God revealed 
to US; the other, in the inferring and deriving of 
doctrine and direction firom them. As to the concep- 
tion of the mysteries; we see God vouchsafes to des- 
cend to the weakness of our capacity, so expressing 
ind unfolding his mysteries, as they may best be 
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rtvrisftkmBy ami iM63y d^eeriiid, vipbn t^ eono^tons 
aiHl notiims of omr i«asokir ; and 80 ilp^ylii^ hk in« 
spitotkmv to opeii wnf imdevsMidiftgy sm tke ^frm of 
tbe bey is fitted lo tii6 wafd df th» lodk. Ih whidi 
rssptetv notiHtbstonfSiig^ we oughft not -to he iranthig 
U^ oandves ; ftip einee Ood himself midces wse of the 
means of our reason in his ilkimiitaftlons, We ought 
also to exerdse and turn the same ^very way, by 
ii^iah' we may beecAne' mote capable to receive and 
imbibe the holy mysteries ; nHth this^ caution, that 
the mind be d3«t(0d, adaor^g to lt#mod^, to^ am- 
plitiide of ihemystei^ies ; and not the mysteries strait- 
ened and contracted to the nuroWness of the mind. 
As fop inferences, we ottght te know, that likere is al- 
leged us a use of' reason and argumentation in mys- 
teries secondary and respeetiye^ i^b6iaf^ net original 
and ab6date;> fbr after ^bt ai^tfd^ «id pritidp^eiB of 
religion are onceplaced, and wh<^ ez^infyie^fi^ the 
exatioinatiDn of reason, it Is then pei^m^ted unto us to 
midse dednctiotts and inl^entt^from'th^m, and accord- 
iitg^ to the analogy of thett^ fol* ou# belter ifirection. 
Ill tlungs natural, indeed, this ho)ds not > ^ both the 
pHnd^s^ diemselTet are exantmable by df^(«tion, 
tlKmgli not by syUogiam: and, besid^^ those princi- 
plea, or first positions hlave no r^gnimcy #i^ that 
reason which draws down and deduces the iniR^ior po« 
sltions. The case is otherwise in religicm, where both 
the first positions are their own supporters, and sub- 
sist by themselves; and again, they are not regulated 
by that reason which deduces the consequent prdpb- 
sif^ons. Nor docs this hold in relijgkai alone, but in 
otiier sciences also, both of greater and smaller na- 
ture ; namdy, wherein there are not only positions, 
bm actsof authoi4ty; for in such alsfo^ere can be 

119'nM crif absolute reason: so in human laws, there 

1 2 
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are many grounds and maxims, whidi are placHa 
juris poritive upon autiiiority and not upon reason; and 
tberefwe not to be disputed; but what is most just, 
not absolutely but relatively, and according to the 
analogy of those maxims, which affords a l»ge fidd 
of disputation. Such, therefore, is that secondary 
reason that has place in diyinity, which is grounded 
upon the placits of God. 

And as there is a double use of human reason in 
divine matters, so in the sune use also there is a 
double excess : the one, when too curioml an inquiry 
is made into the manner of the mystery ; the other, 
when as great authority is attributed to inferences as 
to principles. We have an instance of the first in 
Nicodemus, who obstinatdiy inquires, *' how csn a' 
'' man be bom when he is old ?" Of the second, in 
those who arrogantly vouch their opinions by anathe* 
mas: it would therefore be a wholesome and very 
useful course, if a sober and diligent treatise was 
compiled, which might give directions concenimg the 
true limits and use of reason in spiritual things; and 
would be a kind of opiate medicine, not (miy to quiet 
and lay asleep the vanity of curious speculations with 
which the schools labour, but likewise to calm and 
mitigate the fury of controversies, wherewith the 
church labours* For it cannot but open men's eyes 
to see, that many controversies do merely relate to 
that which is either not revealed or positive ; and that 
many others do grow upon weak and obscure infer- 
ences or deductions* So it is a thing of great mo- 
ment and use, well to define what, and of what lati- 
tude those points are, which discorporate men from 
the body of the church, and' exclude them fi'om the. 
communion and fellowship of the faithful. Now, if 
any one thinks this has been done long ago, let him 
well consider with what sincerity and moderalioiu 
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In the mean time^ it is likely that he who mam^^i^^ ^ ^ ^ 
tion of peace^ will receive Jehu's answer to tl^mi^z^'i^ i. *^ 
senger* '* Is it peace^ Jehu V *' What hast thou toT^^ 
do with peace ? Turn^ and follow me." Peace is not 
the thing that most people love, but party.—- £ffcon'< 
Essaysy p. 336. 

But thei:e being many things, wherein we have 
very imperfect notions, or none at all ; and other 
things, of whose past, present, or ^ture existence* 
by the natural use of our faculties, we can have no 
knowledge at all ; these, as being beyond the disco« 
very of our natural faculties, and above reasoni are, 
when revealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, 
that part of the angels rebelled against God, and 
thereby lost their first happy state ; and that the 
dead shall rise, and live again: these, and the like, 
being beyond the discovery of reason, are purely mat- 
ters of faith ; with which reason has nothing to do. 
'^Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, book 
iv. chap. 18. 

But, finding in myself nothing to be truer than what 
the wise Solomon tells me : As thou knomest not,mhat 
is the may of the spirit ; nor how the bones grow in the 
womb of her that is with child ; even so thou kncwest 
not the works of God, who makest all things : I grate- 
fully receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, 
which sets me at rest in many things^ the manner 
whereof my poor reason can by no means make out 
to me : omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that 
contains in it no contradiction ; so that I readily be« 
lieve whatever God has declared, though my reason 
find difficulties in it, which it cannot master. — Locke's 
JEssayon the Human Understanding,ho6k iv. chap. 3. 
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SECTION IL 

FMTH IN THE DOCTRINES OF REVELATION* 

Belief in Testimony.— Superstition *, under the 
guidance of philosophy^ is natural^ and is good. It is 
impossible for mankind, in general^ to see those truths 
of science^ which require the investigation of many 
steps ; for, mankind must not consist of theoretical 
philosophers, no more than of kings apd judges. But 
though mankind cannot see those truths, which are 
above the degree of their proper science, they may 
believe them when revealed. For example, the sys*- 
tem of the heavenly bodies is here generally believed 
by those, who read or converse with men of science, 
although there are but few of those^ who see the evi- 
dence of that truth which they then believe : and there 
is nothing so incredible but what will be believed, if 
coming from an authority that is not suspected, and 
if not opposed by the prejudices of the person, whose 
faith is thus to be formed in superstition and not in 
science. — Hutton's Investigation, iii. 626. 

Faith attained by Praxer.— As reason is a re- 
bel unto faith, so passion unto reason. As the pro- 
positions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so the 
theorems of reason unto passion, and both unto reason ; 
yet a moderate and peaceable discretion may so state 
and order the matter, that they may be all kings, and 
yet make but one monarchy, every one exercising his 
prerogative in a due time and place, according to 'the 

* By superstition this author means belief on the authority of 
others. 
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Mfttniflt and limit ef ciroiiWBtence. ' There ib, as in 
phile89^iy, sain divinilyf etuidy doubts imd boister- 
ous objaoliiNis^ wherewith the iiDhf4^i]ies8 of o«r 
knowledge too easily aoquaintedi us. More of these no 
man hath known than myself^ which I eon&ss I oen- 
quesed^ net In a martial posture, butoa my katees.— 
Bramn's BeUgie Medici, 

NAtoiHB OF Faith.— -As iottchmg the act itself (of 
faith) it is no other thim a sound, real, and firm be- 
lief of those sacred truths. Tlierefore, it seems that 
they that peiplex the notion of faith with other inttoi- 
oAte and abstruse definitbns or deseriptionsi either ren- 
der it very difficult or scarce intdligible, «r eke take 
into the definition^ or but descriptiisii of it, tiiase 
things that are but the consequents and efiects of it. 
He that hath this firm persuasion will most eerCaikily 
repent of his past sins, will most certainly endeavour 
obedience to the will of God, which is thus believed 
by him to be holy, just, and good ; and upon die obe- 
dience or disobedience whereof depends his eternal 
biqppiliess or misery ; will most certainly depend up« 
on the promises of God for this life and th«ft to come ; 
for those are as natural effects of such a firm persua- 
sion, as it is for the belief of a dai^er to pat a man 
upon means to avoid it, or for the belidf of a benefit 
to put a man upon means to attain it. Some things 
are of such a nature, that the belief or knowledge of 
them goes no farther, but it rests in itself; as the be- 
lief of bare speculative truths ; but some things are 
of such a nature, as being once truly and firmly be- 
lieved or known, carry a man out to action ; and suoh 
are especially the knowledge snd belief of such things^ 
as are the objects of our fears or of our h^es. The 
belief of objects doth naturally, and with a kind of 
moral necessity, carry a man out to action, to the avoid- 

I 4 
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ing of such fears and the attaining of such hopes; 
and^ therefore^ faith and belief, in reference thereunto^ 
comes often in the Scriptare under the names of hope 
and fear, as being the proper effects of it, 2 Cor. v. 
10, 11.— 1 John, iii. 2, 3. 

Faith, therefore, is a firm assent to the sacred truths, 
whether the truths relate to things past, as that God 
made the world, that Christ the Messiah is come in 
the flesh, &c, ; or to things present, as that Ahnighty 
God beholds all I do, and knows all I think, or that 
he is a reconciled father to me in Christ Jesus ; or 
things to come, which principally excite those two 
great movers of the soul> hope and fear, in relation 
to the future life of rewards and punishments.— iStr 
Mailhexv Hale^s Contemplatiofu, i« 26% 

Excellence of Faith.— Faith, in this sense, is 
the Christian virtue, next in excellency to love ; and, 
as love makes the pleasure and glory of God the last 
endy so faith gives the resolution for pursuing all the 
means towards that end, and towards the next subor- 
dinate end, the tranquillity of the mind, trusting in 
God for direction in all the means towards these ends ; 
that, as the natural man trusts to, and rests on, natu- 
ral means for obtaining his ends, so the spiritual trusts 
to, and depends upon, the conduct of the Holy Ghost, 
by supernatural means especially. Therefore the 
Apostle Paul saith, and gives warrant to all, who walk 
Christianly, to say, " The life that I now live is by 
** the faith in the Son of God, who loved me, and 
" gave himself for me."'^Dalri/mple, Earl of Stair,, 
on ike Divine Perfections, 321* 

This faith in the promises of God, this relying and 

acquiescing in his word and faithfulness, the Almighty 

' takes well at our hand, as a great mark of homage^ 

paid by us frail creatures, to his goodness and truths 
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as well as to his power and Wisdom ; and accepts it 
as an acknowledgment of his peculiar providence and 

' benignity to us. And, therefore, our Saviour teUs 
us, John xii. 4^, " He that beh'eves on me, believes 
" not on me, but on him that sent me." The works 
of nature show his wisdom and power ; but it is his 
peculiar care of mankind, most eminently discovered 
in his promises to them, that shows his bounty and 
goodness ; and consequently engages their hearts in 
love and affection to him. This oblation of an heart, 

* fixed with dependence on, and affection to him, is the 
most acceptable tribute we can pay him, the fouada- 
tion of true devotion, and life of all religion. What a 
value he puts on this depending on his word, and rest- 
ing satisfied in his promises, we have an example in 
Abraham, whose faith " was counted to him for right* 
eousness," as we have before remarked out of Ro- 
mans iv. And his relying firmly on the promise of 
€rod, without any doubt of its performance, gave him 
the name of the Father of the Faithfttl ; and gained 
him so much &vour with the Almighty, that he wasc 
called the '' friend of God ;" the highest and most 
gknrioHS title that can be bestowed on a creature.-^. 
Looke on the Rtaionableness of Chmtiankf/y Workip, 
vi. 129^ 

Different Degrees ow FArrn.— >I believe there 

is no degree of faith necessary to salvation, which is 

not suitable to the evidence, rf men, through laainess, 

' prejudices^ vice, passions, interest, or some other do* 

ftety are not wanting to themselves. Nor is the>same 

degree of fidth necessary to all persons, since menu's 

capacities, education, and their opportunities of in^ 

ftrming themselves, may dispose them to be diffident 

and apt to hesitate. And, in some cases, a degree of 

l#itb,^not exempt frcmi doubts, may, through God's. 

I 6 
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goodaess, be acoefitod ; aad «iwa the apostles made it 
their |»&yer that our Saviour would *' increase their 
faith." And he who solicited him to help his san« 
cried out, <^ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief;" 
and was so mercifully accepted by that high prieat, 
who is s^isibly touched with our infirmities, that his 
request was granted^ though it could not be done 
without a miracle. And our Saviour's disciples^ when 
they were ready to poiiA^ and were saved by their 

, maitw> he> at the same time* ga^e tibem the epithet of 
» men of little faith." The faith^ then> that is as ne- 
cessary under the gospd^ aa the genuine fruit ci it is 
obediencci so it is not such a faith as excludes doubts^ 

. but refusals. Indeed^ the attainment ci a higher de- 
gree of faith is always a Uessing, and cannot be too 

. much prized or aimed at; but there are degrees in 

. some kind of virtues imdgmoes^ that, thou^itbea 
bappineaa to readi them, yet the endeavouring a£ter 
them is an indispensable duty.-^Hoti. Robert B^fUs 
Theriogieal Warki* 

CoNMSzioR or Faith with SAi4VanoN.-«-God was 
indined to save mankind, not liom'the righleo<iaiie«a 
of man himself, or from any merit of hisoYHiy but 
only through the redemption which is in ChrnL It 
js by faith that he is justified, not by the accomplish- 
ment of the law^ This is the invariaye doctrine of 
revelation, as pveaohed both by St. Fau]^ and by.our 
. Sairiour himself. " Without me, ye can do nothing." 
• «' TUs is life eternal, that they bkieve in hiift whom 
God hath aent" Man, justified by the giaee wbiah 
ii in anoliher, YuSik no cause for pride or vanity.*^ 
Baton HbUer*s Leiiers to his DMMgkier, Letter la* 

The saving act of faith is not ordained to be man^s 
partoftlie covenant of gmce» upon coaastdaration of 
Ita own wcvtfa and value, but aa it retafteaii^ and «e^ 
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iiedi on, tlie ^^Ky «tid ftilh^lttnM of God^ imd tbfe 
tnerits and sadsftet^m of Christ. It nseth to be cftll«- 
cd the eye of faith lobkitig to tliose, die Imnd of &ith 
laying liold upon them^ or the instrument of the soul^ 
vKereby it obtaind sdvation. There are sharp dis- 
putes, under whidi -of these considemtions it justifies ; 
but I like it better to be conc^iv«d only as the mslK 
ner whieh God hath freely chosen, whereby to com- 
nimicate gtaee and glory to the eieot I like it not 
properly to be called, aa instnanefit, which is aH in- 
fenior came, hairing some inftaence wilih the princi* 
pal agent, whereas God and Christ are the only cause 
-of grace and glory. Neither yet 'to be properly a coiib 
dition» upon wfakh God is to give grace and gloiy, 
«eeing a condition nmst be uncertain to him w'ho 
makes it a condition. The being an eye or hand note 
-certainly metaphorical ; wi^out dovd>t, cokm comditlo 
^ modus are different. There is kitst to be attributed 
to the saving act of fatth^ as it is only the mann^ 
ham God Is pleased to save, whkh is not a necesaaiy 
xiUtemev, Ibr God might have exerted all his dispensa^ 
tiOM with <sreiitoffes, without gtvihg them the homodr 
to enter into tsovenant with bim^ and^ therefore, hie 
iVeoKy obese tiie way of a covenant, and so the mati- 
ner of it; and> to magnify his grace, and to exotudb 
4itt gleiying of man in hknself, he bath diosen tbe 
tmumer of the covenant of graee, wh^efti there could 
not be less of nwa m a covenant. If God had prob 
•eeedtd mdy by msrey to save men, there could liaivfe 
teen «o p^ce for a coVenasit, attd man Imd hot beeh 
so mudi dealt wkh as a rational dreatuiKe, proceefibig 
by reason> deliberation, and choice^ as by- a covenailt.. 

Faith Pnonucrrvs o^ Goon WoiiKS.^Tw^ '4h 
unhap^ division, that has beett made b^ween liritfai 

1 6 
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and works. Though in my intellect^ I -may diride 
them^ just as in the candle I know there is both light 
and heat ; but yet put out the candle, and they axe 
both gone ; one remains not without the other ; so 
'tis betwixt faith and works. Nay^ in a right concep- 
tion '^Jides est opus ;" if I believe a thing, because I 
am c<Hnmanded, that is " opus."'^Selden*s Tabk 
Talk, p. 61. 

But here I would have it observed, that though 
faith be the grand condition of God's grant of et^nal 
life, I would not ascribe any thing to a barren lazy 
faith, in opposition to that active one caUed '* faith 
operating by love;" since, according ta St. James» 
faith and works are as necessary to devotion as a union 
of soul and body is to life. But though true faith 
(which, like Rachel) cries ''give me children; or eke 
I die," produces good works; yet those works aie 
not the cause, but the effect of Gbd's first love tamen. 
« Thou art good, and doest good," says the Psalmist, 
it being the greatness of his goodness ^at makes it 
ours ; he not doing good to us, because we are, but 
because he is good himself; for, as he is necessarily 
kind, he is not the less obligingly so to us ; and, 
though some kind of communicativeness be essential 
'to his goodness, yet his extension of it to us is lurbi* 
trary.-— Abnottra&fe Robert Boyle* s Theological Works. 
Lest the best of men, in considering the number 
and greatness of their sins, and comparing them with 
ihe purity of the Scripture precepts, and Ihe perfee* 
tion of God, should not dare to look up to him with 
a filial trust and confidence in him ; lest their hearts 
should fail, Christ our Saviour is sent from heaven, 
God manifest in the flesh, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish^ but have everlasting life; that 
though our sins be as scarlet, they should by hini, by 
means of his sufierings; and our faithj be made as 
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white as wool ; and the great punishment which must 
otherwise have been inflicted upon uSf according to 
what we call the course of nature, be averted. Faith 
dien in Christ the righteous, will supply the place of 
that righteousness, and sinless perfection, to which we 
cannot attain. 

> And yet this faith does not make void the law, and 
strict conditions above described ; but, on the con- 
•trary, establishes them. For no man can have this 
faith in Christ, but he who complies with the condi« 
tions. To have a sense of our sins, to be humble and 
eontrite, and iii this state of mind to d^end upon 
Christ as the mediator between God and man, as able 
and willing to save us, which is true faith, argues such 
a disposition as will shew itself in works. And, if our 
faith falls short of this, if it does not overcome the 
world, and shew itself by works, it is of no avail ; it 
is like that of the devils, who bdieve and tremble. Men 
must labour, therefore, after this f<dth as much as af- 
ter any other Christian grace, or rather as much as af« 
t^ all the others, else they cannot obtain it. For it 
contains all the other Christian graces ; and we can 
neVer know that we have it, but by our having the 
Christian graces whidi are its £rait8,'-^Hartley's Oft- 
tervaiians on Man, ii. 408. 



SECTION III. 



THE MYSTERIES WHICH FAITH RECEIVES. 

CuiusTiAN Mysteries. — It has been objected to 
the gospel, that it contains many things which are 
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bard to be tanomed ; $sad flome whidi seem 
ttary to remson* And it is undoiibtcdlj attend*- 
ed with some ififficalties^ otherwise there woqM 
have been no occasion for teadiers and interpret 
ters. Bttty though there may be some things above 
reason^ yet there will never be found any wHhioh are 
contrary; and even the difficollaes» upon a due exami- 
nation of the contezt, often vanish, and shew that the 
iault is not in the doctrine, but in our wunt of apfire- 
hensten. Many artides, in what we style natural re** 
ligion, are equally difficuk to be exf^ned. For iife* 
stance, we often see vice triumphant and virtue de- 
pressed, for which we osDnot account firom any 1^^ of 
suture, nor fhmi the religion suppose d to be founded 
on it, as that system can afford neither reason nor r»^ 
medy, both wfaidi are to be obtained ftom leveiatkm. 
The like occurs In natural philosophy. We filid*it 
abound with {^lenomena^ which we see and know, 
but cannot eacplain ; for instance, gravity, magnetism, 
-and dectricity* If .Aen we meet with many thingB 
in ctimmon life, and worldly science, in^tid& eeem 
difficult to comprehend, and some beywnd our reosoit; 
vre must espeot to find others above our rsosen inthat 
grand system ef life and knmdrtality, which PhuVk 
dence has laid before us. And it is our duty to oe* 
quiesce, and to trust to the word of God, which can« 
not deceivc-^^ryan^ on the Authefdicity of Scripture* 
What grounds, therefece^ have I to be astonished 
at the obscurities, in which certain doctrines of reli« 
gion are involved? Is not this obscurity itself greatly 
increased by that darkness, which envelopes so many 
of the mysteries of nature? How unphilosophical 
would it be, were I to complain, that God has not be*^ 
stowed on me the eyes and intelligence of an angel, 
that I might penetrate into all the secrets of nature 
and ef grace ^ Have I the {^resumption to think, thot^ 



in otdo* to Batigfy mn idk cttmnt^, Ood imghit to 
ImvediAorbed the univevtal btxtmortyat natare^ and 

- pkoed me one step higher in tbib inmente soak ef 
bungs ? Ib not my eitent of knewledge niAoient to 
guide me saibly In the psth^ wfakh is traeed ont ler 
me > Have I net snffieient m.otiYes t» pmrsae it stn- 
diljr^ and sufficient hopes to animftte my eflforts^ and 
to excite me in the pursuit of my pfoper end ? Rven 
natUTal religion itself, that legion 'wfddk I believe 
to be tlie result^ end which I eetisider as the glory of 
my reas(»ij that very system whsdi seems to me so 
hanndttiocis^ so «oniieeied in aU its perts^ ao perftotly 
philoso^cal; with how many impenetrable nyste* 
ries does it iibottnd I The scie idea of a necenanly- 
existent being, -of a being existing by itssif> how n&« 
ARfiennble is such a thought^ even to an Mchangci ! 
Tffvy, even without reverting so Hut back as that ikst 
great Being whidi absorbs aiB oom{M*dbMnsifln, the 
eoid itself^ that soul which naluMlreligien eooths'with 
tile hopes of immortaliqr, how many iafiqpersble 4if« 
flerilit!S does it present to me ?<<--£lMiHMt^e Enqmmt 
cmeermng ChriHkmiiy, fi89» 

In^ivouer ofHtose, who believe these ebetvnse arti^ 

* des reveded in Scripture^ onthe aecomt of divine re-* 

- velstifln^ we shall add, that it appesrs from tiie amcttt- 

• dictoty opintonis ef the ^ivisilrility <if qmmtily, seme 
dextrine must be ttue, theugh attended with diSeul- 
ties, abeve tile readi of oerveaeoii; end«ifliOsGedfa 

•p^rftct knowledge ean diitingciidb >whieh of <t|iese 

-opinions is t^ue,««nd can dedare tiidt to men^ it would 

« be a precarious ground to reject a revealed artiefe, bc« 

' cause attended with diffioitlties and liaMe to oliiBc-> 

tions; And tiiast a trhth may be assented ^ upon 

pei^trVe evIdMce, as important to religien in g«iefea]> 

and^e ChlpiMia» in particular, tiiough wkty and in- 

(g^oiocis taien viay mdke obj^<^k»ft.not easily 
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' ed^mj appear from the fisHowiBginfltance: Atidfiral^ 
hj our walking and moving from place to place^ we 
are convinced that there js local motion ; though Ze« 
BO and his followers urged argummits against it, which 
puzzled and nonplussed the ancient philosophers, as 
well as those modemsy that have pretended to give 
dear solutions of them.— jEToftOtfra^^^ Robert Bible's 
Theological Works. 

Nor do diey^ who reject the Christian religion because 
of the difficulties whidi arise in its mysteries, consider 
how far that objection will go against other systems 
both of religion and of philosophy, which they them- 
selves profess to admit There are in deism itself, 
the most simple of all religious opinions, several dif« 
jfieuldes, for which human reason can but ill account ; 
which may therefore be not improperly styled ar/t • 
clet qffaiih. Such is the origin of eyil, under the 
government of aa aU-good and alUpowerful God; a 
question, so hard that the inability of solving it in a 
manner satisfactory to their apprehensions has driven 
§ome of the greiUsest philosophers into the n^onstrous 
and senseless opinions of manicheism and atheisn^ 
Sudfc is the reconciling the j^r^scienoe of God with 
die free*will of man, which, after mu<^ thought on 
the subject, Mr*. Locke fairly confesses he opuld not 
da, though he adlqiowledged both ;. and what Mr* 
Locke could not do, in reasonipg upon subjects, <tf a 
metaphysical natiire, I am apt to think few men^ if 
atty, can hope to perform. Such is also the creation of 
the world at any supposed time, or iUe eUnudpr^ 
dmetion qf U from Godj it being almost equally hard». 
acotodiiig to^meie philosophical notions, eidier to ad- 
mit that the goodness of God could remain unezert-. 
ed through all etemij^, before the time of such a 
ereation, let it be set back ever so far, or to oonoeive 
ULot^tMit ftodwUont whfch wprdi «^ applied|t.ar!Bi 
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inconsistent and contradictory terms; the solntto 
commonly given> by a comparison to the emanation 
o£ light from the sun^ not being adequate to it or just» 
and naturally emanating from it ; whereas^ matter is 
not a quality inherent or emanating from the divine 
essence, but of a di£^rent substance and nature^ and 
if not independent and self-existing^ must have' been 
created by a mere act of the divine will ; and if cre« 
ated, then not eternal, the idea of cr^tion implying 
a time when the substance created did not exist. But 
because of these difficulties, or any other, that may oo- 
cur in the system of Deism, no wise man will deny 
the being of a God, or his infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and power, which are proved by such evidence as 
carries the clearest and strcmgest conviction, and can* 
not be refuted without involving the mind in far 
greater difficulties, even in downright absurdities and 
impossibilities. The only part, therefore, that can be 
taken, is to account in the best manner, that our weak 
reason is able to do, for such seeming objections ; and, 
where that fails, to acknowledge its weakness, and 
acquiesce under the certainty, that our very imper« 
feet knowledge or judgment cannot be the measure 
of the divine wisdom, or the universal standard of 
truth. So likewise it is with respect to the Christian 
religion. Some difficulties occur, in that revelation, 
which human reason can hardly clear ; but, as the 
truth- of it stands upon evidence so strong and con* 
vmcing, that it cannot be denied without much greater 
difficulties, thain those that attend the belief of it, 
we ought not to reject it upon such objections, how* 
'ever mortifying they may be to our pride. That in* 
deed, would have all things made plain to us : but 
God has thought proper to proportion our knowledge 
to our wants, not our pride* All that concerns our 
duty is dear, and as to other points, either of notu* 
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i»l*«r reveded tse^fioii, if he has left some obscunties 
in then, is ckat^ay reasonable cause of con^^daint ? 
Not to rejoice in Ihe bwiefit of what hehathfradotts- 
ly aUow-ed us to know, from a presumptWMis disgust 
at <m incapairity of knowing moare, is as absurd as 
it wwld be to refuse to walk, because we cannot fly. 
Indeed, not even in beavwi itedf, not in the highest 
state of perfection to which a finite being can ever at- 
ti«n, wiil all the counsels of Providence, all the height 
«nd the depth of the infinite wisdc«n of God be ev^ 
disdesedor understood. Faith, even then, will bene* 
cessary ; and there will be mysteries which cannot be 
penetrated by tile most exalted archangel, and truths 
whieh cannot be known by him, otherwise than by 
i>evekition, er believed upon any other ground of as- 
Mat, than a submiawe confidence in the dimne msdom. 
What then shall man presume that his weak and nar- 
n>w undciBtandmg is sufficient to guide him into all 
truth, without any need of revelation or faith ? Shall 
he complain, that « the ways of God are not like his 
ways, and past Ins finding out i" True philosophy, as 
well as true Christianity, would teach us a wiser 
and modest^ part. It would teach us to be eea^ 
tent within those bounds which God has assigned to 
US, castii^ down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into ci^ vity every thought to the obedience 
nf Chiist. — lard LytUekM m ike Cowerrion rqf Fnuk 

ChRISTMN KYBTBttHSS IN STRICT A NALOaT WIT« 

T0e CouBSB or Natcrb. — The mutual inatnnnentaU* 
jiy of beings to «aeh other's happiaieBB and misery, u&- 
^rid^d in the Scriptures, is an argiimcait of their di- 
vine authority;. The Seripture aeoount «f the fall k£ 
man, his rede«pti<to by Obrist, and the influenoos 
exerted upon him by good and eidl angels, is so &r 



ligjiOD^ that it if it oonsadend^la «¥id»oe finr i|;> when 
viewe4 in a truly philosophical light. God works in 
e¥«ry iidag hj fnoaiia^ by those whiob^ «eQ^rding to 
oar pKcaeot iaogiiageaad sbort-^btadnaiajare terisfid 
bad^nd in^mHy as well 48 by thegoodandevkl^t- 
ly fit ones ; and all these meuaa require a definite 
time, before they can aecoBip&h their respective 
ends. This occHrs to daily obser¥atk»i in the oiiwse 
and eon«titntion of nature. And the Sexiptore doe- 
triae ccHieeming the ffril, the redemption by Christ, 
and the inikieneeB of good and evil angels, are on}y 
mudtk intiipatiofis concerning the principid invisible 
means that lead mm to his ultimatn end, h^piness « 
in being' united to God, as accelerate him in his pro- 
gress thither. According to the Scr^ttnees^ Ada^i 
hurts all thvoHgh fraiUy ; Christ «av«s all frem his 
love and oompnssi<m to all ; evil as^gt^ tempt tbroi^g^ 
maliee; and good ones assist and defiHid, in obedi- 
eofiB to the wiU &£ God, and hisoiiginal and nltimate 
design of making all haj^y. These things are in- 
deed di^ed in a considerable variety of expression, 
suited' to our present way of aeti^g, c<mceiving» and 
apeaking ; ( wbieh wiays wre however all of divine ori* 
ginal, God having taught mankind in the patriar- 
dbal times» the language, as nne mny say, in which he 
spake to them thext and aibenraids;) but these e?c« 
pressions eanhave^ no greater nsal import, than that 
of signifying to us the means made use of by God ; 
'he bemg^ aoeording to the Scripture, as well as reason, 
the only real ^^nt» in all the Uransaetions that rdate 
to man, to^i^getst &c. And to objeot to the method 
of producing h^wiesa by this or that means^ be- 
oauae of the time required to accomplish the^^d, of 
themii^ureof evil, &c is to reqpiire that all God'^i 
«reat«res ^uld ait once be created infinitely haf^y, 
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ainaber,hKfeeattad to fiom aO eCemitj, i. e* dicmld 
be ^odk and nol erealmres.^'HarUey^s ObsertfoHons an 

'Tii npoD tins rerj fbondalioD, that wicked and 
profime moi are wont to bnikl didr blasphemous 
calmmiica against the Oimtian rd^on^ <m]y be- 
eaoae they misandentand it. They imagine, that it 
consists purely in the adoration of the Divinity, con<- 
sidtied as gxeaty powerliil, and etercaL This is pro- 
perly deism, and stands almost as far removed from 
Christianity as atheism ; whidi is directly opposite to it. 
Yet henoe they would infer the £dsehood of our re« 
l%ion; because, (say they,) were it true, God would 
have raaniftsted himself under its dispensation by so 
visible tokens, that it should have been impossible 
for any man not to know him. 

But let them conclude what they will against de« 
ism, they will be able to draw no such conclusion to 
the prtjudiee of Christianity ; whidi acknowledges, 
that, since the fall, God does not manifest himsdf to 
us with all the evidence that is possible ; and whidi 
consists properly in the mystery of a Redeemer, who» 
by sustaining at once the divine and human nature, 
has recovered men out of the corruption of sin, that 
he might reconcile them to God in his divine person. 

True religion, therefore, instructs men in these two 
-principles, that there is a God, whom they are capa* 
ble of knowing and enji^ing ; and that there are 
such currupti<Hi8 in their nature, as render them un- 
worthy of him. There is the same impoitance in 
apprehending the one as the other of these points : 
and it is alike dangerous fcnr man to know God, with- 
out the knowledge of his own misery, and to know 
his own misery without the knowie^e oi a Redeem* 
er, who may deliver liim irook it To appreherid 
one without the other, begets eith» the pride of 
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phflqsoiibers, who know God, but not their own mi- 
tery ; or the despair of atheists^ who know thor own 
misery, but not the author of their deliverance. 

And as it is of equal neoessily to man, that he should 
obtain the knowledge of both these principles, so is it 
equally agreeable to the mercy of God, that he should 
afford the means of such a knowledge. To perform 
this, is the office, and the very essence of Christianity. 

Upon this foot let men examine the order and eco* 
nomy of the worlds and let them see #rhether all 
things do not conspire in establishing these two fun-* - 
dameutals of our religion. 

If any one knows not himself ta be full of pride 
and ambition, of concupiscence and iigastice, of weak- 
ness and wretchedness, he is blind beyond dispute. 
And if any one who knows hkaself to labour under 
these d^ects, at the same time desires not to be res* 
cued from them, what can we say of a man who ha* 
thus abandcmed hia reason ? What remains then but 
that we preserve the highest veneration for a religion, 
which so w^ understands the infirmities of mankind ? 
and that we profess the heartiest wishes for the truth 
of e religi(m» which engageth to heal those infirmi«« 
ties by so hi^pyj so desirable a relief ?-»Pir#caft 
TAoughit, p. 25. 

Christian Dogteimbs worthy to bb Rbcsivbd. 
—When we have, from the purity of its doctrines, and 
the external evidence of miracles, prophecy, and htt« 
roan testimony, satisfied cursives of the truth of the 
Christian revelation, it becomes us to believe even 
such parts of it, as could never have been found out 
by human reason. And thus it is, that our natural 
notions of God and his providence are wonderfrdly 
refined and improved by what is revealed in holy 
writ: so that the meanest of our people^ who haa 
bad a Christian edncation, knows a great deal more 
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Jtna Ckri^f whidi are the two leading articles esta« 
blished by the Christian faith^ be drawn from the 
libertines, who cast off the care of all religion ; and 
from the Jews, who are irreconcilable enemies to the 
tmtlL-^PascaVs Thoughts. 

Summary of the Principal Christian Doc* 
TRiNES.— If Christianity is to be learned out of the 
New Testament, and words have any meaning affixed 
to themi the fundamental principles of it are these. 
That mankind came into this world in a depraved and 
fallen condition ; that they are placed here for a while, 
to give them an opportmiity to work ont their salvation, 
that is, by a virtuous and pious life to purge off their 
goilt and depravity, and recover their lost state of hap« 
piness and innocence in a future life ; that this they 
are unable to perform without the grace and assist- 
ance of God ; and that, after their best endeavours^ 
tiiey cannot hope for pardon from their own merits, 
but only from the merits of Christ, and the atoner 
ment made for their transgressions by his sufferings 
and death. This is clearly the sum and substance of 
the Christian dispensation ; and so adverse is it to all 
the principles of human reason, that, if brought be- 
fore her tribunal, it must inevitably be condemned. 
If we give no credit to its divine authority, any at- 
tempt to reconcile them is useless; and, if we believe 
it, presumptuous in the highest degree. To prove 
the reasonableness of a revelatiop is in fact to destroy 
it ; because a revelation implies information of some« 
thing which reason cannot discover, and therefore 
must be different from its deductions, or it would be 
no revelation.— >iS<oamtf Jenyns* Works, iii. 248. 

The tracts contained in the book^ which injdis* 
tinction, we term the Bible, unquestionably develop 
the most singular history and most original system 
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of philosophy ever promulgated. With the history I 
have no concern at present. The sum of its philoso- 
phy, if I understand it rightly, is this : The worlds 
that is^ men generally, without notidng degrees, 
is declared to be ignorant and corrupt, corrupt in 
ignorance, ignorant because corrupt, and wretched 
alike in both. This wretchedness is not described as 
light or transitory, but b depicted in the strongest 
colours. Bondage, darkness, and death, are the gloo- 
my images by which it is generally repreisented ; and 
though a nice accuracy of expression is plainly avoid- 
ed, there are numerous passages of Scripture, which 
concur with the analogy o£ natural things, to make 
it probable, that this unhappy state is likely to endure 
through endless ages, and to become as it advances 
darker and more desperate. In order that we may 
escape from so sad a condition, the Scriptures call 
upon us to come to God by faith, which in substance 
I understand thus : Man trusting in his own strength 
and wisdom, has gone on from age to age in misery 
and sin. He neither understands what it is that con- 
stitutes happiness, nor could attain to it if he did. 
He sees not, that to be alienated from God is to be 
wretched; or, if a few among the wisest, perceiving 
the vanity of earthly things, begin to suspect this, 
they know so little what God is, or how his favour 
is to be secured, that their philosophy ends at last in 
rhapsody and mysticism. The Almighty, pitying his 
creatures, tells them, that they are not only in a very un- 
happy condition, which they a little (though but a little) 
suspected ; but that they are exceedingly blind and 
foolish, which for the moi^ part they suspected not 
at all ; that, if they would be happy, they must come 
•to him, and laying aside for ever their own silly con- 
ceits of what is good, learn the way of life, and walk 
in it This coming to God, (or however else we 
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please to express it,) and taking hjs word fin* our 
rule of conduct, in the full conviction that it wiU is- 
sue greatly to our advantage ; as it is obviously the 
strongest expression of faith, so it is, I apprehend, 
what is, {Ncimarily and principally meiuit by that word 
in both Testaments, 

Struck with such an invitation, and touched by 
the preventing grace of God^ many are led to in- 
quire more particularly into the nature of that which 
promises so* much. On examination it appears^ that 
what God declares to be needful for happiness, is 
wholly different ^om all the things which a majori- 
ty of mankind are pursuing. He does not give us 
rules for lengthening our existence, fortifying our 
health, improving our fortunes, or advancing our 
stations in this life ; for quickening or multiplying 
the common sources or objects of enjoyment, nor even 
(at least properly, and for their own sake) does he 
teach us how our affections may become more lively, 
or our understandings acquire strength and elevation. 
The word of God» condemning many, neglecting the 
residue, of these things, calls on all who will listen, 
to labour assiduously for the attainment ci 9, certain 
character, or nature of mind, which is composed of 
many particular qualities, and is usually denominat- 
ed by the term holiness, or some equivalent expres- 
sion* This character, it is declared, will most nearly 
assimilate us to God ; make us capable here of en« 
joying a portion of that felicity which he possesse» 
without measure ; and, by securing to us his favour^ 
bring us, after this life is ended, to a state fax more 
perfect and glorious, t^fan at present we can either 
enjoy or conceive* 

All this, we see, might have been known, witboat 
our having any appreh^ision of the doctrinie of a 
Eedoemer ; but the value of that doctrine cannot be 
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understood^ without a just apprehension of the state of 
things^ for which it was provided. I speak particu- 
larly of the doctrine. The value of redemption as a 
fact^ is quite a different matter from the value of the 
knowledge of that fact This is called '^ the know- 
ledge of salvation ; good tidings of great joy." It is 
indeed a joyful thing to hear that salvation is attain- 
able ; but how much more joyful to be taught the 
meaus^ and furnished with the mpst pressing motives 
for attaining it. For the present purpose^ salvation 
and holiness may be considered as the same ; and for 
the promotion of holiness the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is, above all rivalry, most efficient.— TForit* of 
John Bowdler, jun. ^ ii. 181. 

* Mr. Bowdler *< was pooessed of an amiable character and 
uncommon talents. He gave, particularly, great promise of dis- 
tinction in his professional pursuits. He bad applied himself with 
singular success to the noble study of eloquence ; and possessed a 
style of speaking, unusually nervous, manly, and original. With 
this great excellence, with knowledge foreign to the habits of most 
lawyers, and witti;technical acquirements which hardly any one, so 
gifted as he was in other respects, ever brought to the bar at his 
outset in life, his rapid attainment to the heights of his profession 
was a matter of oertainty, had life only been aooorded***— iBeliii. 
Bevkwt voL zxviii. p. 336. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TESTIMONIES TO THE PAETICULAE DOCTRINES 

OF BEVELATION 

SECTION I. 

THE EXISTENCE OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 

Religion is the most important of all things^ the 
great point of discrimination^ that divides the man from 
the brute. It is our special prerogative^ that we can 
converse with that which we cannot see, and believe 
in that^ the existence of which is reported to us by none 
of our senses. Such is the abstract and exalted nature 
of man. This it is^ that constitutes us intellectual, 
and truly entitles us to the denomination of reason- 
able beings. All that passes before the senses of the 
body is a scenic exhibition ; and he, that is busied 
about these fantastic appearances, <*' walketh in a vain 
*' shew^^and disquieteth himself in vain."- Invisible 
things are the only realities ; invisible things alone 
are Uie things that shall remain.— Go</i0tn*< Mande^ 
ville. 

Lastly, if this notion of unmaterial spirit may have 
perhaps some difficulties in it, not easy to be explain- 
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ed, we have therefore no more reason to deny or 
doubt the existence of such spirits^ than we have to 
deny or doubt the existence of body ; because the 
notion of body is cumbered with some difficulties 
very hard^ and^ perhaps, impossible to be explained, 
or understood by us. For I would fain have instanc- 
ed any thing in our notion of spirit more perplexed, 
or nearer a contradiction, tjbah the very notion of body 
includes in it ; the divisibility in infinitufn of any fi- 
nite extension, involving us, whether we grant or 
deny it, in consequences impossible to be explicated, 
or made in our apprehensions consistent; consequen- 
ces that carry greater difficulty, and more apparent 
absurdity, than any thing that can follow from the no- 
tion of an immaterial knowing substance. Which we 
are not at all to wonder at, since we, having but some 
few superficial ideas of things, discovered to us only 
by the senses from without, or by the mind, reflect- 
ing on what it experiments in itself within, have no 
knowledge beyond that, and much less of the inter« 
nal constitution, and true nature of things, being des- 
titute of faculties to attain it. And therefore experi- 
menting and discovering in ourselves knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary motion, as certainly as 
we experiment, or discover in things without us, the 
cohesion and separation of solid parts, which is the 
extensicHi and motion of bodies, we have as much 
reason to be satisfied with our notion of immaterial 
spmtf as with our notion of body ; and the existence 
of the one, as well as the other. For it being no 
more a contradiction, that thinking should exist, se- 
parate and independent from solidity, than it is a con- 
tradiction, that solidity should exist, separate and in- 
dependent from thinking, they being both but simple 
ideas, independent one from another; and having as 
tAess and distinct ideas in us of thinking, as of soli- 

k8 
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«Kty» I know not why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing withoat solidity, t. e. immaierial, to 
exist, as a solid thing withoat thinking, t. e. matter ^ 
to exist ; especially since it is no harder to conceive 
how thinking should exist without matter^ than how 
matter should think. For whensoever we would 
proceed beyond these simple ideas we have ftoxa sen- 
sation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature 
of things, we fall presently into darkness and obscu- 
rity, perplexedness and difficulties ; and can discover 
nothingfarther but our ownblindnessand ignorance. — 
Loeke*9m Essay on the Human Understanding, Book ii. 
l:hap. 2$. - ^ 

We cannot form a competent idea of the Supreme 
'Being : he is superior to every image, which derives 
its origin from the senses. It is however certain, 
that he is omnipotent, all-wise, and infinite in eve- 
ry perfection. We have every possible reason to 
think, that, betwixt this Being and man, there are 
other creatures, who approach nearer to God in sanc- 
tity, virtue^ and perfection ; and who are far superi- 
or to m£7* I know, that, in strict propriety of speech, 
there camibt be an uniform gradation between finite 
and infinite ; but the distance between God and fee- 
/ ble mortals is so immense, that we may suppose with 
the highest probability, that, in the celestial habita- 
tions, are beings of a much more excellent nature 
than maU) whose understanding is so much limited, 
and whose heart is exceedingly depraved.-*^aroii 
Halter's Letters to his Daughter, let. 2. 

All the ideas that man can form of the ways of 
Providence, and of the employments of angels and 
spirits, must ever fall short of the reality ; but still it 
is right to think of them, and to raise his ideas as 
high as he can. He glorifies the inhabitant of hea- 
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ven, and at the same time gives a proof of human 
greatness^ when he iraises the idea of perfection to the 
Mghest degree^ that we are capable of conceiving. 
Wiuit Clin have a more exalting influence on the 
earthly life, than, in these first days of our existence, 
to make ourselves conversant with the lives of the 
blessed, with the happy spirits, whose society we 
ishall hereafter enjoy, and with the future glories of 
the virtuous. By these ideas, the mind is prepared 
and formed to step forth with more confidence on the 
great theatre of the world. We should accustom 
^oursi^ves to consider the spirits of heaven as always 
around us, observing all our steps, and witnessing 
our most secret actions. Whdeiter is become fami- 
liar with these ideas will find the most solitary place 
peopled with the best society. — Klopstock'i Letters, 
translated bff Miss Smithy p. 217. Note. 



SECTION II. 



THB DOCTRINE (»* THE TRINITY. 

The Deity distinguished in three persons, (althcfUgh 
essentially inseparable,) every person is said in the 
Scriptures to help one another ; as the Father by the 
Son crei^d the world, (Col. i. l6. John i. 3.) the 
Son by the Spirit redeemed the world, (Luke iv. 
43. ) the Holy Spirit^ seat both from the Father and 
|;he Son, comforteth^ defendeth, and regenerateth his 
elect of the world.— Zx»r<{ Napier (f Merehiiton en 
the Apocalypse. 

K 4 
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Faith contains the doctrine of the nature of God, 
the attributes of God, and of the works of God. The 
nature of God consists of three perscms in unity of 
Godhead. The attributes of God are ccHnmon to the 
Deity, or respective to the persons. The works of 
God summary are two, that of the creation, and that 
of the redemption : and both these works, as in total 
they appertain to the unity of the Godhead ; so in 
their parts they refer to the three persons : that of the 
creation in the mass of the matter, to the Father ; in 
the disposition of the form, to the Son ; and in the 
continuance and conservation of the being, to the 
Holy Spirit,— -so that of the redemption, in the elec- 
tion and counsel, to the Father ; in the whole act and 
consummation, to the Son ; and in the application, to 
the Holy Spirit, for by the Holy Ghost was Christ 
conceived in flesh ; and by his operation are the elect 
regenerated in spirit— ^^con't Essays, p. 347* 

What the Scripture acquaints us with, is this, and 
no more : That what it characterises the Father^ the 
avenger of wrong, and rewarder of right, is God ; 
that what it characterises the Son, the Word, the Cre- 
ator of the world, the Redeemer of mankind sent for 
that purpose by the Father, is God; that the Holy 
Spirit, the correspondent with, and Comforter of the 
spirits of men, is God; and that, nevertheless, the Det- 
ty, the Self-existent Being, is but One, That these 
matters are so. Scripture expressly declares ; and the 
manner in which it expresses the last proposition, 
Deut. vi. 4. is worth attending to. Our translators 
render it. Hear, Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord, The original says, Jehovah our God is one 
Self- existent Being; for so the word translated Lord 
mgnifies. Now, what is there in our knowledge, in 
our conceptions, or in our reason, that can qualify us 
to determine the modus of the existence, or of the ac« 
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tion of the invisible Deity ? That we have no sort of 
idea of the substance of that soul which acts in us^ or 
of the manner of its existence or actions, is an agreed 
point ; what imprudence then must it be in us^ to 
pretend to determine^ from our conceptions^ or rather 
inability to conceive^ the condition^ or manner of ex« 
istence and acting of the Supreme Being, the least of 
whose, works are in very deed beyond our oompre- 
hension ? — Pretideni Forbe^'s Reflections on Incredu* 

Where shall we fix our eyes, dazzled with the mag- 
nificent objects presented to our view ? Is it before 
the incomprehensible Trinity, the mysterious incama** 
don, or the divine sacrifice of love made by the son of 
God, that we shall humble our insignificance? The 
Trinity opens an Jmmense field for philosophic 8tu<* 
dies, whether we consider it in the attributes of Giod, 
or collect the vestiges of this dogma diffused through- 
out the ancient East. For, so far from being the 
invention of a modem age, it bears the stamp, which 
imparts exquisite beauty to every thing upon which 
it is impressed. It is a pitiful mode of reasoning to re* 
ject whatever we cannot comprehend. Were we to be« 
gin with the most simple things in life, it would be 
easy to prove that we know abscdutely nothing ; and 
shall we then pretend to penetrate into the depths of 
divine wisdom > -^Chateaubriand^ s Beauties of Christ^ 

ianity, i. 20. 

Both of which doctrines (the unity of God and the 
acknowledgment of three divine persons) are ine- 
vitable and indispensable while we profess to regu- 
late our faith by the testimonies of the holy Scriptures 
as handed down to us, without presuming to exercise 
the Socinian expedient of lopping off or altering (as 
a supposed corruption or interpolation) every text of 

Scripture, that opposes the system, or set of notioni^^ 
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that we happen to have adopted. And therefiire the 

true Umiarian Christian^ who aeknowledget but tme 
God, one Jehovah, one divine nature (0i«Tif$) or God^ 
headi and at the same time, nevertheless, is oon vinced> 
tliat three Divine pereone ate really revealed to as un- 
der the title a£ Jehovah in the Old Testament, and un- 
der the the title of ewf or God in the New Testament, 
and lliat the supreme attributes of the divine nati^rb 
are applied to each in both Testaments, will of course 
be aware also, that each of these divine persons must 
necessarily be the great Gods and the only potentate; 
as there is but one Grod, one only supreme power or 
Gpodhead. Our Lord has delivered this doctrine of 
his unity with the Father in various modes of expres- 
sion ; and yet the true nature and manner of that un- 
ity must still remain a mystery ; because a perfect 
knowle^e of that eternal beimo, which in every way 
is infinite, cannot possibly fall within the compre- 
hension of our finiteunderstanding.— Gfranvt&e Sharpe 
on the DivirUiy of Christ, 

In the-disputes concerning the Trinity, and incarna- 
tion of Christ, if the words person, substance, nature, 
&c. be used as in other cases, or any way defined, the 
most express contradictions follow : yet the lang^uage 
of the Scriptures is most difficult, sublime, and mys- 
terious, in respect to the person of Christ ; so that 
one cannot fall short of paying all that honour to 
Christ, which the most orthodox believe to be require 
edi^m^Har (ley's Observations on Man, ii, S57* 

This article of the Creed hath been coeval with 
Christianity, and was wont to be demanded at bap* 
tism, of die persons who came to be baptized, as ap- 
pears from the form of the celebration of baptism, 
which is in the name of the Son, as well as of the Fa^ 
ther and the Holy Ghost, wherein is necessarily sup- 
posed a belief of Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, 
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it foemg initself imporaibletobebaptiBedinthename 
of the Soti> wi^oat acknowledging the person^ in 
whose name he is baptised^ to be that Son : Which 
appellation of the Son of God denotes his divine na- 
ture, as that of the Son of man implies bis human.— 
Chancellor Sir Peter King on the Creed. 

I think, however, that the words of our Saviour 
himself oblige me to believe, and with a full aquies* 
cence of faith, that Jesus was not a simple man, not 
even a mere angelic being ; but that the Author and 
Creator of all diings, hath united himself in an in- 
comprehensible manner to beings which are not 
pure spirits, to the human soul of Christ ; that in this 
soul were visibly manifested divine qualities likid per* 
fections ; and that this union of the divine with hu- 
man nature was in Jesus so intimate, thut he both 
thought and acted as €rod thinks and acts ;— and that 
it was with justice therefore, that divine honours 
were paid him, and that he was called God. 

In a word, such a Redeemer must be more than 
mere man ; because a man is always exposed to er- 
ror and to vice, fiut the divinity, with which Jesus 
was invested, rendered his wisdom complete ; banish- 
ed every passion; directed his miraculous powers ; 
spoke through him in a manner not to be imitated 
by all the eloquence of man ; conducted him con- 
stantly in a right course of action^ without deviating 
from the great design, which was the object of his 
heavenly mission. This Jesus, who from the begin- 
ning had been with God, who was come from God^ 
was alone capable of revealing his counsels to men. 
He, to whom the Father had committed all judgment, 
could alone inform men what the divine justice had 
i^repared against the workers of iniquity.' This 
union €/£ God with Christ was doubtl^s a mark of 
goodness worthy of our lidmiration, without which 
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the; coming of Jesus into the world had be^n of no 
effect — Baron Holler's Letters to his Daughter, let. 
xi. 



«■« 



SECTION III 



THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY AND MISERY. 

Who can without horror consider the whole earth 
as the empire of destruction ? It abounds in wonders ; 
it abounds also in victims ; it is a vast field of car« 
nage and contagion ! Eyery species is without pity ; 
pursued and torn to pieces^ through the earth« and air, 
and water. In man, there is more wretchedness, than 
in all other animals put together. He smarts conti- 
nually under two scourges, which other animals ne- 
ver, feel, anxiety and listlessness in appetence which 
make him weary of himself. He loves life, and yet 
he knows that he must die. If he enjoy some tran- 
sient good, for which he is thankful to heaven, he 
suffers various evils, and is at last devoured by worms. 
This knowledge is his fatal prerogative : other ani-v 
mals have it not. He feels it every moment raiikhng 
and corroding in his breast. Yet he spends the tran- 
sient moment of his existence, in diffusing the misery 
that he suffers ; in cutting the throats of his feUow 
creatures for pay; in cheating and being cheated ; 
in robbing and being robbed ; in serving that he may 
command ; and in repenting of all that he does. The 
bulk of mankind are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally criminal and unfortunate ; and the 
globe contains rather carcases than men. I tremble. 
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upon a review of this dreadAil picture, to find that it 
implies a complaint against providence ; and I wish 
that I had never been hom.'^FoUaire, as quoted in 
Simpson's Plea for Religion. 

But when I come afterwards to take a view of the 
particular rank and relation, in which I stand as an in- 
dividual among the fellow creatures of my species ; 
to consider the different ranks of society, and the 
persons by whom they are filled ; what a scene is 
presented to me ! Where is that order and regularity 
before observed ? The scenes of nature present to iny 
view the most perfect harmony and proportion ; those 
of mankind nothing but confusion and disorder. The 
physical elements of things act in concert with each 
other, the moral world alone is-a chaos of discord. Mere 
animals are happy ; but man, their lord and sovereign, 
is miserable. Where, supreme wisdom, are thy laws } 
Is it thus, O providence ! thou governest the worldi 
What is become of thy power, thou Supreme Bene- 
ficence, when I see evil prevailing on the earth ? In 
meditating on the nature of man, I conceived that I 
discovered two distinct principles ; the one raising 
him to the study of eternal truths, the love of justice 
and moral beauty, bearing him aloft to the regions 
of the intellectual world, the contemplation of which 
yields the truest delight to the philosopher ; the other 
debasing him even below himself, subjectinghimto the 
slavery of sense, the tyranny of the passions, and ex- 
citing these to counteract every noble and generous 
sentiment inspired by the former. When I perceiv- 
ed myself hurried away by two such contrary pow- 
ers, I naturally concluded that man is not one simple 
individual substance. I will, and I will not ; I per- 
ceive myself at once free and a slave ; I see what is 
good, I admire it, and yet I do the evil ; I am ac- 
tive when I listen to my reason, and passive when 
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honied away by my passions ; While my gr e ate st 
uneasiness is to find^ when fallen under temptatifMu^ 
that I had the power of resisting them.-^12ot»«€ai»'f 
EmUtug^ ii. 150. 
Now whereas it is thought by some of the Fathers^ 

as by St. Augustine, with whom St. Ambrose joineth, 
that, by sui the perfection of the image is lost* and 
not the image itself; both ophuotis, by this distioc- 
ti<m may be well reconciled; i6 wit, that the image 
^ God in man may be taken two ways ; lor, either 
it is c<msidered in regard to natural giflts, and ccmsist- 
eth therein, namely, to have a reasonable and under- 
standing nature; and in this sense, the image of 
God is more lost by sin, than the very reasonable and 
understanding nature is lost, (for sin doth not abo- 
lish and take away these natural gifts;) and the 
image of God is considered according to supernatu- 
ral gifts* namely, of divine grace and heavenly glory, 
whidi is indeed the perfection and accomplishment 
of the natural image ; and thb manner of similitude 
and image of God is wholly blotted out and destroy- 
ed.— i^tr Walter Raleigh's History of the World, 

But it is the corruption, that 1 bear within me, not 
the contagion of commerce (intercourse) without 
me. 'Tis that unruly regiment within me, that will 
destroy me ; *tis I that do infect myself. I feel that 
original canker corrode and devour me, and there- 
fore, ** defenda me Dioi de me, *^ Lord deliver me 
from myself," is a part of my litanyi and the first 
voice of my retired imaginations.*— J8roii;»'« Reiigio 
Medici» 

The same causes (that is, different customs, m^ods 
«f education, instruction, habits, and contrary examples) 
<^en concur to corrupt the manners of men, though* 
our depravation in our present state cannot wholly be 
ascribed to them* For such is the present condition 
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of mankind^ that none seem to be bom wHhottt samie 
weakneases or diseases of the soul, of one kind ot 
other^ though m different degrees. Every one finds 
in hnnself the notion of a trufy good man, to which no 
man ever comes np in his conduct Nay, the very 
beit of mankind must acknowledge, that in innume- 
nhle instances, tiiey come short of their duty, amd <^* 
that standard of monl goodness they find within 
them. And, aldiough nature has given us all some 
little sparksy as it were, to kindle up the several vurw 
tues, and sown, as it were, some seeds of them; yet, 
by our own bad conduct and foolish notions, we sel- 
dom suffer tiiem to grow to maturity. But a full and 
certain account of the c^ginal of these disorders, and 
of the effectual remedies for them, in all the different 
degrees in which they appear in different persons, 
will never be given by any mortal widiout a divine 
revelation. — Hutcheson't Iniroduction to Moral Philo^ 
sophy, b. i. chap. i. § 17* 

There are some, I know, who extricate themselves 
from this difficulty very concisely by asserting, that 
there is in fact no such original depravity, no such 
innate propensity to vice in human nature ; but, as 
this assertion is directly contrary to the express de- 
claration of the Scriptures, to the opinion of the phi- 
losi^hers and moralists of all ages, and to the most 
constant and invariable experience of every hour, I 
think they no more deserve an answer, than they 
who would affirm, that a stone has no tendency to the 
centre by its natural gravity, or that fiame has no 
inclination to ascend.— ^oame Jmym' Works, iii. gs. 

It is not amongst the champions of vice alone, that 
we are to look for instances of this depravity of man* 
kind. Turn your eyes, my dear child, unto yourself, 
and examine your own heart,-^hat heart filled with 
sweetness and beneficence, which hath never given 
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die least disquietude to your parents^ your husband^ 
or your friends ; that heart so compassionate and sus- 
ceptible of the tenderest and most benevolent senti- 
ments, which rejoices to see virtue recompensed thou^b 
in ajstranger, whose a£Biction also it cim sooth and mol- 
lify. Cotnpare your thoughts and actions with the per- 
fect and invariable laws of God, and see how far you 
are removed from that perfection, whidi alone can ren- 
der you acceptable to the Supreme Being^^^Barofi 
HaUer'9 Letters to his Daughter, let. ii. 

This is the just account of human nature, and hu- 
man strength, in respect of truth and happiness. We 
have an idea of truth, not to be effaced by all the 
wiles of the sceptic ; we have an incapacity of argu- 
ment, not to be rectified by all the power of the dog- 
matist. We wish fortruthy and find nothing in our- 
selves but uncertainty. We seek after happiness, 
and are presented with nothing but misery. Our dou- 
ble aim is, in effect, a double torture ; while we are 
alike unable to compass either, and to relinquish ei- 
ther. These desires seem to have been left in us, 
partly as a punishment of our fall, and partly as an in- 
dication and remembrance whence we are fallen. 

If man was not made for God, why is God alone 
sufficient for human happiness? If man was made 
for God, why is the human will, in all things, re- 
pugnant to the divine ? Man is at a loss where to 
fix himself, and how to recover his rank in the world. 
He is unquestionably out of his way ; he feels within 
himself the small remains of his once happy state, 
which he is now unable to retrieve. And yet this is 
what he daily courts and follows after, always with 
solicitude, and never with success ; encompassed with 
darkness, which he can neither escape nor penetrate. 
— Paicflf/V Thoughts. 
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We behold, in the first place, the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, which explains the whole nature of man, 
springing from this mystery. Unless we admit this 
truth, known by tradition to all nations, we shall be 
involved in impenetrable darkness. Without origi- 
nal sin, how shall we account for tiie vicious propen- 
sity of our nature, continuaUy combated by a secret 
voice, which whispers 'that we were formed for vir- 
tue ? Without a primitive fall, how shall we explain 
the aptitude of man for afiBiction ; that sweat which 
fertilizes the rugged soil ; the tears, the sorrows, the 
misfortunes of the righteous ; the triumphs, the un- 
punished success of the wicked ? It was because they 
were unacquainted with this degeneracy, that the 
philosophers of antiquity fell into such strange er- 
rors, and invented the notion of reminiscence.-^ CAa« 
teauhriand^s Beauiiei of Christianiiy, i. 28. 

'Tis in vain, O men, that you seek from yourselves 
the remedy of your miseries. All your lights extend to 
no farther discovery than this, that you cannot, from 
your own stores, be supplied with happiness or truth. 
The philosophers, who promised all things, could 
perform nothing in your behalf; they neither appre. 
hended your true estate, nor your real good. What 
possibility was there of your receiving benefit from 
their prescriptions, who had not skill enough to un« 
derstand your disease i Your chief infirmities are 
pride, which alienates you from God ; and concupis- 
cence, which fastens you down to earth ; and their 
constant employment was to caress and entertain one 
or the other of these disorders. They, who presented 
God to you as the atAe object of your contemplation, 
did but gratify your pride, by vainly insinuating, 
that your nature was constituted under a parity. wiUi 
the divine; and as- for those, who saw the extrava- 
gance of such pretensions> what did they but set you< 
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upon the other precipice^ by tempthyg you to believe 
that your nsture was of a piece with that of the beasts ; 
Old by inclining you to place all your good in sensnid 
delight^ the portion of irrational creatures? These 
could nerer be the means of discovering to yon the 
injustice of your prooeedings. Do not therefore ex* 
pect instruction or consolation from men : It was I 
that first made you to be ; and tis I alone, whidi can 
teach you the knowledge of your own being. You 
are not now in the estate, under wliich you were fi)rm- 
ed by my Uhnd : I created man holy^ innocent, and 
perfect : I replenished him with light and understand- 
ing: I communicated to him my wonders and my 
glory : Then it was that the eye of man beheld the 
majesty of God. He did not then labour under that 
darkness^ which blinds him under this mortality, and 
these miseries, which afflict and oppress him ; but he 
was unable to sustain so great degrees of splendour, 
without falling iaio presumption ; he was disposed 
to make himself the centre of his own happiness, and 
aitogether independent from the divine succoors ; and 
when he had> withdrawn himself from my donunion, 
and affected an equality with me, by presuming to 
ind all his happiness in himself, I aband^med him to 
his own guidance; and, causing a general revolt 
aqiongst the creatures that ^ere his subjects, I made 
them his enemies ; man himself is now become like 
unto the beast, and removed to such a distance fiom 
me, as scarce to retam some scattered rayi9i and con- 
fused notices of his autliority ; so far have all his dis- 
cerning powers been either extinguished or disturb- 
ed ; his senses, being never the servants, and veiy of- 
ten the masters of his reason, have driven him on tiie 
pursuitofunwarraataUe pleasures* All the creatures 
-with ydddtk he is surrounded^ either grieve or torment, 
or tempt and seduce him; thus ever maintainii^ a 
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sovereignty over him^ either as they subdue him by 
their strength, or as they melt him with their charms^ 
which is the more imperious, and more fatal tyran* 
ny. — PmccU's Thoughts. 

For 'tis beyond doubt, that nothing appears so 
shocking to our reason, as that the transgression of the 
first man should derive a guilt on those, who, being so 
vastly distant ftom the fountain, seem incapable of 
sharing in the impure tincture. This transfusion is 
looked upon by us not only as impossible, but as un« 
just, could we suppose it to be possible.— Certainly 
nothing strikes our judgment with more harshness and 
violence, than such a doctrine. And yet, without this 
incomprehensible mystery, we are ourselves incom- 
prehensible to our own mind. The clue, which knits 
together our whole fortune and condition, takes its 
turns and plies^ in this amazing abyss, in so much 
that man will appear no less unconceivable without 
this mystery, than this mystery appears unconceiv- 
able to man. Original sin is foolishness to men. 'Tis 
granted to be so: wherefore reason ought not to be 
accused as defective in this knowledge; because it 
pretends not to be such as reason can ever &thom. 
For my own part, I cannot but dedare, that so soon 
as the Christian religion discovers to me this one 
principle, that human nature is depraved, and fallen 
irom God, this clears up my light, and enables me to 
distinguish diroughout the characters of so divine a 
mystery.— Pflwaf* Thoughts. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE EVIL AND PENALTY OF SIN. 

The Evil of Sin.-— The aggravation of all crimes 
is to be estimated either from the persons injured or 
offended, or from the intrinsic malice, from whence 
those injuries and offences proceed. All offences are 
against either our Maker, our neighbour, or ourselves. 
Offences against our Maker have this particular ag- 
gravation, that they are committed against the person 
to whom we have the greatest obligations, and con- 
sequently do more immediately contradict the light of 
our own conscience. The obligations of our original 
being, and of our constant preservation during the 
whole course of our lives, which takes in all the bless- 
ings that we daily receive from him, are so peculiarly 
due to God, that they are not communicable to any 
earthly being. For, though we may and do, hourly, 
receive advantages from our fellow* creatures, yet 
those advantages are ultimately to be referred to God, 
by whose good providence those feUow-creatures are 
enabled to do us good. And, besides^ the good they 
do us is as much^ for their sakes as for ours ; since 
the advantages they receive from us, and those we r8« 
ceive from them, are reciprocal. But though our Cre- 
ator is always doing good to us, we can do none to 
him ; and, upon that score, he has a title to our obe- 
dience, and that implicit, when once we are satisfied 
it is he that commands. This makes idolatry to be 
so crying a sin, because it is a communication of that 
honour to the creature (whether inanimate or ani- 
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mate^ it matters not) to which it can have no possible 
title^ and is due to the Creator only. Upon this ac- 
count also^ irreligion and atheism are still worse^ be- 
cause they tear up all religion by the roots ; and all 
service and worship is denied to him, to whom the 
utmost service and worship is justly due. This is so 
plain that it needs neither enlargement nor proof.—* 
Sir Richard Steele's Lover, No. 32. 

Of all the wonderful things, which constitute, or 
are intimately connected with, the dispensation of 
grace, perhaps there is none, of which we have so 
inadequate a conception, as sin ; its essential deformi- 
ty, and most fatal tendency. When we talk to a 
careless liver of the guilt of his ordinary conversation 
in the world, and describe sin in the fearful language 
of the Bible, we seem to him as dreamers. Even the 
most humble and advanced Christian finds it difficult 
to fix in his mind such a sense of the sanctity of 
God's law, and the terrible profaneness of violating 
it, as corresponds, in any tolerable degree, with the 
measure of those things in holy writ. Yet, certainly, 
it most nearly concerns us to appreciate them justly. 
Now it is impossible to conceive any truth so calculat- 
ed to penetrate us with a just horror of sin in gene- 
ral, and with the deepest confnsion for our own of- 
fences, as the doctrine of the cross. It stamps upon 
evil a character of darkness and horror, which no 
tongue can utter : it bears in its amazing mercy the 
most awful testimony to the majesty and justice of 
God ; and while it pours gladness into the bosom of 
the penitent, speaks death to the presumptuous r^bel. 
It is worth observing in this place^ that an objection 
sometimes made to revelation, on account of the asto- 
nishing costliness of the sacrifice, which it declares to 
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have been provided as an atonement for guilty admits 
of the same reply, which may be offered to the com- 
mon argument against the moral character of God> 
ftom the extent and intensity of suffering allowed to 
prevail in the world. Both are calculated to attest 
visibly, and to all ages, the dreadful consequences of 
sin. Can it be said, that the apprehensions, ^it^tain-* 
ed of this by mankind* are generally such, that we 
can think the evidence has been more than suffici- 
ent P-^fTorAr^ of John Bawdier, jun, ii. p. 185. 

The Punishments of Sin.— -*The rewards which 
Christianity promises to virtue, and the punishments 
with which it threatens guilt, produce at the first 
glance a conviction of their truth. The heaven and 
hell of Christians are not devised after the maimer of 
any particular people, but founded on the general 
ideas, that are adapted to all nations, and to all classes 
of society. What can be more simple and yet more 
sublime, than the truths conveyed in these few words ; 
the felicity of the righteous in a future life will con- 
sist in the full possession of God : the misery of the 
wicked will arise from a knowledge of the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, and from being for ever deprived 
of tbdj? enjojrment — Chateaubriands Beauties qf 
ChrUtianii^f i* 237. 

It is probabje, that the future misery of the wicked, 
may be both corporeal and mental. The punish- 
ments of the wicked in a future state may be corpo«- 
real, though the happiness of the blessed should not 
be so« For sensuali^ is one great part of vice, and 
a principal source of it It may be necessary there- 
fore, that actual fire should feed upon the elementary 
body« and whatever else is added to it after tfeke re- 
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sorrection^ in cHrder to burn out the statns, of sin *. 
The destruction of this world by fire, spoken of both 
in the Scriptures and in many profane writings ; the 
phenomena of comets^ and of the sun, and fixed stars, 
those vast bodies of fire, which burn for ages ; the 
great quantity of sulphureous matter contained in the 
bowels of the earth ; the destruction c^ Sodom and 
Gomorrah by fire and brimstone, alluded to in the 
New Testament ; the representation of future punish- 
ment under the emblem of the fire of Gehenna ; and, 
above all, the express passages of Scripture, in which 
it is declared that the wicked shall be punished by 
fire, even everlasting fire, confirm this position oon« 
ceming the corporeal nature of future punishment, 
as well as give light to one another. Bat, if the pu- 
nishment of another world should be corporeal in 
some measure, there is still the greatest reason to be* 
lieve that they will be spiritual also ; and that by seU 
fishness, ambition, malevolence, envy, revenge, cruel- 
ty. profenenfiss. murmuring against God, infidelity, 
and blasphemy, men will become tormentors to them* 
selves and to each other ; deceive and be deceived ; 
infatuate and be infatuated ; so as not to be able to 
repent and turn to God, till the appointed time comes, 
if that should ever he.-^HariUy's Observations an 
Man, ii. 399. 

Eternity of Future Punishments.— This lake, 
burning with fire and brimstone, are torments endur*- 
ing for evermore, as saith St. John, Apoc» xx. 10, 
and are the second death of the soul, Apoc. xx. 14 ; 

* This refers to a peculiar hypothesis of this celebrated author 
req^ectiog uoiversal restoration ; but the truth or falsity of which 
does not afiect his testimony to the Scripture doctnae of th€ natuce 
of future puni«bmeat 
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and therefore is it neither a temporal punishment^ 
neither the fire of purgatory^ but the eternal flaming 
fire of Gehenna, out of the which there is no redemp- 
tioTL'-^Lord Napier of Merchiston on the Apocafypse. 
From the same source springs wiother objection, of 
equal validity as to revelation, founded on the doc- 
trine of the perpetuity of punishment. Here again 
the incomprehensible, the infinitely perfect Being, is 
measured by the spah of the low^ blind, grovelling 
creature, that makes the objection ; who, because he 
cannot comprehend why this justice . is suited to the 
divine nature, concludes at once, that the doctrine is. 
impossible, and therefore false ; and, in consequence, 
rejects the revelation which is said to assert it, with- 
out giving himself the trouble to examine the evi- 
dence that supports that revelation, or to inquire whe- 
ther the matter that thus shocks him, is really reveal- 
ed. A careful inquiry might possibly satisfy him^ 
that the perpetuity of punishments is not absolutely 
afiirmed ; and that no more is necessarily to be infer- 
red from revelation, than that the misery of the dam- 
ned is to endure for ages. But such an inquiry 
would give him competent satisfaction, that the reve- 
lation he wantonly rejects, is in very deed the word 
of God ; and would dispose him to believe whatever 
it clearly declares concerning the Deity and his ways, 
without considering how far that might or might not 
tally with his conceits. — President Forbes* s Reflections 
' on Incredulity, 

Punishments, it has been said, ought not to be 
eternal; because they must tend to the reformaticHi 
of men. But will the punishments of a limited time^ 
as a few years for instance, or even for ages, produce 
in man an eternal obedience, since, in comparison of 
eternity, any duration, which we may assign to these 
pains, will be but infinitely short ? would that impa- 
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tience, that murmuring, that restlessness under the 
judgments^ which their limited sufferings produce, 
be removed by new afflictions ? and from this mode 
of reasoning would there not be required a prolonga* 
tion of chastisements ? The knowledge^ which we have 
of the human hearty will not permit us to hope, that, 
through the means of punishment, vice will be chan- 
ged into virtue. And God, who perfectly knows us, 
knows also^ that this limited punishment must in the 
end terminate in that which is eternaL— >J?aro» HaU 
hr's LeUers to his Daughter, let. 13. 

The idea generally entertained of the goodness of 
God^ to which this doctrine is supposed so repugnant, 
has been, an unlimited disposition to promote the 
happiness of aU his creatures. With this extensive at- 
tribute, thus unqualified, not only the eternity of fu- 
ture punishments, but the smallest d^ree of existing 
evil, is to our limited understandings irreconcilable ; 
but then they are each equally so : infinite benevo- 
lence cannot admit of " majus or minus," it is one 
and immutable. The most transient headachy and the 
damnation of all mankind, are in this view involved 
in the same mystery. Actual evil does exist, and can- 
not be inconsistent with the moral perfections of God : 
it is evident, therefore, either that we are mistaken in 
supposing such an attribute inherent in the Almighty, 
or that, being utterly in the dark upon the subject, 
we can. neither affirm nor deny any thing concerning 
it. To maintain then, that such must be the nature 
of divine benevolence, and thence infer the impossi- 
bility, of infinite vengeance, is to talk ignprantly and 
nt random,— ^or^* of John Bawdier, j'un, ii. 123. 
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SECTION V. 

KAK'S IKCAPABIWTY op CIMMITH^ aOBRXT WITH f GOD. 

Sc7CH is the mercy of God^ that these good works, 
that we acknowledge to be done by his Hdy Sf»rit 
working in us, he imputes them to be our worics. 
But^ certainly, let the presumptuous man assure him- 
self, that, if he esteem these good works to be of 
himself, God, in his judgment, shall let htm find, to 
his confusion, that only God is good, and that no 
goodness is in man, and that all flesh i& subdued to 
sin. Woe, therefore, to him, who otherwise presarap-i 
tuously judgeth.— -Lori^ Napier of Merekuien on ike 
Apocalypse- 

Repentance and penitence is not sufficient for him 
that hath fled from his sovereign's bamier : he must 
first do some valiant act, before, by the law of arms, 
he can be restored to his former bearing. Repent- 
ance helps not when sin is renewed ; not to do good is 
to commit evil, at least by omission of what I ought 
to do. Before I come to the constant practice oi pie- 
ty, I am sure, I cannot be sure of complete gifiry. If 
I did all strictly, I were yet unprofitable; and, if 
God had not appointed my &iith to perfidet-me^ mise- 
rable. If he were not full of mercies^ how unha{^y 
^ creature were man \'^FeUkam*s Resolves, No. 80« 

For God is merciful unto all, becausebetterto the 
worst, than the best deserve ; and to say, he puniah- 
eth none in this world, though it be a paradox, is no 
absurdity. To one that hath committed murder, if 
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the judge should only ordain a fine, it were madness 
to call this a punishment^ and to repine at the sen- 
tence, rather than admire the clemency of the judge. 
Thus, our offences, being mortal, and deserving not 
only deaths but damnation^ if the goodness of God be 
content to traverse and pass them over with a loss, 
misfortune^ or disease ; what frtnzy were it to term 
this a punishment, rather than an extremity of mercy, 
and to groan under the rod of his judgments, rather 
than admhre the sceptre of his mercies. Therefore to 
adore, honoi^, and Admire him, is a debt of gratitude 
due from the obligation of 'our nature, states, and 
conditions : and, with these thoughts, he that knows 
them best, will not deny that I adore him. That I 
obtain heaven and the bliss thereof is accidental, and 
not the intended work of my devotion ; it being a fe- 
licity I tan neither think to deserve, nor scarce in 
modesty expect,— i?fvwn's Religio Medici, 

You will see in this my notion of good works, 
that I am far from expecting to merit heaven by 
them. By heaven we understand a state of happiness, 
infinite in degree, and eternal in duration : I can do 
nothing to deserve such rewards. He that, for giv- 
ing a draught of water to a thirsty person, should ex- 
pect to be paid with a good plantation, would be mo- 
dest in Ms demands, compared with those, who think 
they deserve heaven for the little good they do on 
earth. Even- the mixed, imperfect pleasures we en- 
joy in this world, are rather from God's goodness 
than our' merit : how mlich more such happiness of 
heaven! For my part, I have not the vanity to think 
I deserve it, t!ie folly t6 expect it, nor the ambition to 
desire it; but content myself in submitting to the 
will and disposal -of that God who made me, who has 
hitherto preserved and blessed me, and in whose fa- 

l2 
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therly goodness I may veil confide* that he will 
never make me miserable ; and that even the afflic- 
tions I may at any time suffer, shall t^id to my be- 
nefit. 

The faith you mention has certainly its use in the 
world : I do not desire to see it diminished* nor would 
I endeavour to lessen it in any man ; but I wish it 
were more productive of good works than I have ge* 
neraUy seen it.'^Franklin's Correspondence, i. 2« 

In estimating our own merit* in judging of our own 
character and conduct* there are two different stand* 
ards, to which we may naturally compare them. The 
one is the idea of exact propriety and perfecticm* so 
far as we are each of us capable of comprehending 
that idea. The other is that degree of ai^roxinuu 
tion to this idea* which is commonly attained in the 
world* and which the greater part <£ our friends 
and companions* of our rivals and competitors* may 
have actually arrived at. So far as our attention is 
directed towards the first standard* the wisest and 
best of us all* can* in his own character and caa- 
duct* see nothing but weakness and imperfection* 
can discover no ground for arrogance and pre- 
sumption* but a great deal £br humility* regret* and 
repentance. So far as our attention is directed to- 
wards the second* we may be affected either in one 
way or in the other* and feel ourselves either really 
above, or really beloWi the standard to which we 
compare ourselves. 

The wise and virtuous man directs his principal at* 
tention to the first standard ; the idea of exact pro« 
priety and perfection. There exists in the mind of 
every man an idea of this kind* gradually formed from 
his observations upon the character and C(»idttct both 
of himself and of other people. It is the slow* gra* 
dual and progressive work of the great demigod with* 
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in the breuti the grieat judge and arbiter of conduct*. 
This idea is in every man, more or less accurately 
drawn, its colouring is more or less just, its outlines 
are more or less exactly designed according to the de- 
licacy aod aci^teneas of that sensibility, with which 
those observations were made, and according to the 
eare and aMention employed in making them. In the 
wise and Tirtuous man they have been made with the 
most acute and delicate sensibility ; and the utmost 
eare and attention have been em{^oyed in making 
them.. Every day some feature is improved; every 
day some.blemisb is corrected. He has studied this 
idea more than other people, he comprehends it more 
distinctly, he has formed a much more correct image 
of it, and is much OHNre deeply enamoured of its ex* 
quisite and divine beauty. He endeavours, as well as 
he can, to assimilate his own character to this arche* 
type of perlection. But he imitates the work of a^ 
divine artist, which can never be equalled. He feels 
the imperfect success of all his best endeavours ; and 
sees, with grief and affliction, in how many different 
^Batures the mortal copy falls short of the immortal 
originaL He remembers, with concern and humili- 
ation, how often> from want of attention, from want 
of judgment, from want of temper, he has, both in 
words and actions, both in conduct and conversation, 
violated the exact rules of perfect propriety ; and has 
so far departed from that model, according to which 
he wished to fashion his own character and conductf- 

* The Christian reader cannot fail to recollect that such a stan- 
dard is provided -for aXi in the pattern and precepts of the divine 
SaETiour. 

"f How much more will all this be felt, if the standard i^ view 
be that divine law, which extends its retjuisitions to the thoughts 
and desires of the heart ! 

l3 
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When he directs his attention towards tin seoond 
standard^ indeed, that degree of excelknee whidi his 
friends and acquaintances have commmily anrived at, 
he may be sensible of his own superioritj ; bnt, as his 
principal attention is always directed towards tiie first 
standard, he is necessarily much more humbled by the 
one comparison, than he ever can be elated by the 
other. He is never so elated, as to look down with in« 
solence even upon those who are really below him. 
He feels so well his own imperfection, he knows so 
well the difficulty with which he attained his own 
distant approximation to rectitude, that he cannot re- 
gard with contempt the still greater imperfection of 
other people. Far from insulting over their inferiority, 
he viewsttwiththe most indulgent eammisenitioii; and 
by his advice as well as example, is at nil times 
willing to promote their further advanoeittent. If, in 
any particular qualification, they happen to be superi- 
or to him, (for who is so perfect as not to have many 
^superiors in > many different qualifications?) far from 
envying their superiority, he, who knaws how difli* 
cult it is to excel, esteems and honours t&eir exoel* 
lence, and never fails to bestow upon it the full mea- 
sure of applause which it deserves. His whole mmd^ 
in short, is deeply impressed, his whole behaviour 
and deportment are distinctly stamped with the dia- 
racter of real modesty; with that of a very moderate 
estimation of his own merit, and, at the same time^ 
of a full sense of the merit of oth^ people.— iSm^A'« 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, ii. 146. 

And although there is none of human race, who are 
not involved in manifold weaknesses and disorders! of 
soul, none who, upon reflection, won't find them- 
selves entangled in many errors and misapprehen- 
sions about matters of the greatest importance to the 
truehappinessof life, and in the guilt of manifold crimes 
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committed against God, and oar fellow creatures, on 
account of which they may justly dread the divine 
justice^ and apprehend some impendent punishmemts ; 
yet such is the divine goodness and clemency, with 
such long sulRsring and mercy has he Continued for 
many ages, to exercise his gradous providence about 
weak, corrupted mortals, that such as sincerely love 
him, and desire, as far as human weakness can go, 
to serve him with duty and gratitude, need not en- 
tirely lose hopes of his favour. Nay, they have some 
probable ground to expect, that God will be found 
propitious and placable to such as repent of their sins, 
and are exerting thieir utmost endeavours in the pur<« 
suit of virtue, - and that his infkdte wisdom lEuid good- 
ness will find out some method of ex^dsing his mer- 
cy toward a guilty world, so as not to impair the 
authority of his laws, itnd the sanctity of his moral 
admmistration, though human wisdom should never 
particularly discover it^^Huithesan's rntroduction to 
Moral Philosophy, b. i. chap. iv. § 2. 

'Few'sentimetits'are morefamMiar to the human 
tniiid' than this, ^{ft vice' deserves punishment, and 
virtue reward. But, to prevent mistakes, it is neces- 
sary to add, that, in strict propriety of speech, our 
virtue is meritorious with respect to- our fellow- crea- 
tures only. ConiMdered in his relation to the Su- 
preme Being, man, when he has done his best, is an 
unprofitable servant. To enter into some particulars 
upon this subject : — Life is, by all men, accounted a 
great blessing ; for, in the general intercourse of the 
world, few things are more valued than that which 
supports it. Now life is a blessing, which the Deity 
confers on his creatures gratuitously : we cannot say 
that our virtue gives us a title to it, or is anladequ&te 
return for it. Our reason, conscience, susceptibility 
of happiness, and capacity tor virtue, are all the free 
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gift of God ; and iirho can imagine^ that thare is me- 
rit in having reoelvcd what has been given us ! If we 
abuse his benefits, we deserve punishment ; if we make 
a right use of th^n^ (which no num of sense will say 
that he does,) we do nothing nuffe than what is 
incumbent on us in consequence of our having re- 
ceived them, and for which our enjoyment of them is 
more than an adequate recompense. It is to be ob«« 
served further, that all human virtue is very imper- 
fect ; and that the best man on earth can scarce be 
said to pass a day, without violating the divine law in 
thought, word, or deed. There are hardly any hu<- 
mau actions, how virtuous soever they n\ay seem, and 
how meritorious soever, with respect to our fellow- 
creatures, they may be, of which the agent, if a man 
of sense, will not readily acknowledge, that they must, 
in the sight of the Creator, appear tainted with im- 
perfection ; and that we have si ways reason to pray,, 
with humility and contrition, that God would pardon 
what is wrong or wanting even in our best perform- 
ances. We all know, that criminal habits pervert the 
understanding, and debase the moral faculty ; and 
that we have contracted many evil habits, which, with 
proper attention, we might have avoided, and are of 
course accountable for those debasements and perver- 
sities, which are owing to our. inattention, and for the 
errors and follies thence resulting. Now, since all 
human excellence is so defective; since even the best 
men are so great offenders ; and since the advantages 
that virtue may enjoy even in this life, are so import- 
ant, what man is there who can say, that his virtue 
entiiies him to receive any other reward from that 
God, whom he is continually offending ; to whose good- 
ness he is every moment under unspeakable obh'ga- 
tions ; and, compared with whose consummate purity, 
all human attainments are in the proportion of weak- 
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ness to mnnipotenoe^ of finite to infinite^ of time to 
eiemitj ! From the placability of oar judge, who 
knows our frailty, reason, unenlightoied by revela- 
tion, might perhaps encourage the penitent to hope 
far pardon ; but to pardon a criminal, and to receive 
him into fiivour, are different things ; and what pro« 
portion is there between human virtue, debased as it 
is with vice and with error, and a state of never end« 
ing felicity in the life to come ? Can we merit such a 
reward ! We, whose goodness, if we have any, is, 
even in this world, rewarded beyond what it deserves ! 
These speculations might lead into a labyrinth of 
perplexity, if it were not for what revelation declares 
concerning the divine government It declares, that 
man may expect, on the performance of certain con- 
ditions, not only pardon, but everlasting happiness ; 
not on account of his own merit, which in the sight 
of God is nothing, but on account of the infinite me- 
rits of the Redeemer; who, descending from the 
height of glory, voluntaiily underwent the punish** 
ment due to sin, and thus obtained those high privi« 
leges, for as many as should comply with the terms 
announced by him to mankind.— £ea//tVc Elements 
of Moral Sdenee, ii. 27« 



SECTION VI. 



THE MEDIATION AND ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 

1 consider sacrifices as the basis of all religion ; 
and the death of Abel as the first type of that sacrii 
fice, which forms the ground-work of Christianity. 

I. 6 
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In whatever way 'wededde upon this opiiu<my it af- 
fords much Toom for thought. The greater part of 
ancient religions instituted human sacrifices ; but in 
this barbarity there was sonetbing remarkable, name- 
ly, the necessity of a solemn expiation. Nothing/ in 
ejffect, can obliterate IVom the «(l»ul the idea, that there 
is a mysterious efficacy in the Uood of the innocent^ 
and that heaven and earth are m^ved by it. Men 
have always believed, that the just eoMid <>btainj in 
this life or the tAher, the- pardcm of the guilty. Th«re 
are some primitive ideas in the human species, whieh 
reappear with more or less disfigurement, in all times, 
and among all nations. These are the ideas, upon 
which we cannot grow weary of rirfeeting ; for they 
assuredly preserve some traces of the lost dignities of 
our nature.— Z)e Stud's Germant^, iii. SO?. 

As to the doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ, it 
appears that he has done all for us, that one being 
can do for another, and that it would be a most un- 
justifiable and narrow way of expressing ourselves, to 
confine the benefits received firom Christ to that of 
mere example.— Har</«y« ObserwUiom ,Qn Math ii« 
S57. 

That Christ suffered and died as an atonement for 
the sins of mankind, is a doctrine so constantly and 
so strongly enforced through every part of the New 
Testament, that whoever will seriously peruse those 
writings, and deny that it is there, may with as much 
reason and truth, after reading the works of Thucy- 
dides and Li vy, assert that in them no mention is 
made of any facts relative to the histories of Greece 
and Rome,— i^ooOTc Jenyns^ Works, iv. 20. 

We may know God, without knowing our own 
miseries; or we may know our own miseries, without 
knowing God ; or we may know both» without know* 
ing the means of obtaining from God the relief of our 
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miseries. But i^e cannot know 3tsu9 Ckrui, witfaouttke 
knowledge of God, of our miseries^ and of their cure. 
In as much as Jesus Christ is not only God^ but he 
is God und^ this character^ the Healer and Repairer 
of our miseries. 

Thus all they^ who seek God without Jesus Christ, 
can never meet with such light in their inquiries as 
may aibrd them true satisfaction^ or solid use. For 
either they advance not so far, as to know that there 
is a God ; or, if they do, yet they arrive hereby but 
at an unprofitable knowledge, because they frame to 
themselves a method of communicating with Gqd, 9,r 
without a mediator ; asi^ithout a mediator they were a^ 
capable of knowing hun : So that they unavoidably 
fall either into, atheism, or deism, things which the 
Christian religion does almost equally detest and ab- 
hor. 

We ought therefore wholly to direct our inquiries 
to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, because it is by 
him alone Uiat we can pretend to know God, in such a 
manner, as shall be really advantageous to us. 

He alone is the true God to us men, that is, to 
miserable and sinful creatures. He is our chief 
Centre and Supreme Object, in respect of all that we 
can wish, and all that we can underst£Uid. Whoever 
knows not him, knows nothing either in the order of 
the world, or in his own nature and condition. For 
as we know God only by Jesus Christ, so 'tis by him 
alone that we know ourselves. 

Without 'Jesus Christ, man is, of necessity, to be 
considered as lying in vic6 and misery. With Jestts 
Christ, man appears as released fVom vice, and redeem- 
ed from misery. In him consists all ouir happiness; 
and all our virtue^ our life, and light, our hope and 
assurance : Ont of him there is no prospect, but of 
sins and miseries, of darkness and despair ; nothing 

L 6 
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to be beheldl>y us, but obecurity andooofusion in the 
divine nature^ and in our own.«— Pa«c<!f « Thoughts, 

p. 149. 

It is enQUgh to justify the iitness of any thing to 
be done^ by resolving it into the ** wisdom of God^'' 
who has done it ; though our short views, aud nar- 
row understandings^ may utterly incapacitate us to 
see that wisdom, and to judge rightly of it We 
know, little of this visible, and nothing at all of the 
state of tliat intellectual world, wherein are infinite 
numbers and degrees of spirits, out of the read) of 
pur ken, or guess; and therefore know not what 
transactions there were between God and our Savi« 
our, in reference to his kingdom. We know not 
what need there was to set up a^ head and chieflain^ 
in opposition to '* the prince of this world, the prince 
'* of the power of the air," &c. whereof there are 
more than obscure intimations in Scripture. And we 
shall take too much upon us, if we shall call God's 
wisdom or providence to account, and pertly 0(hi- 
demn for needless, all that our weak, and perhaps bi- 
assed understanding cannot account for. 

Though tliis general answer be. reply enough to 
the forementioned demand, and such as a rational 
man^ or fair searcher afler truth, will acquiesce in ; 
yet^ in this particular case, the wisdom and goodness 
of God has shown itself so visibly to common appre- 
hensions, that it hath furnished u^ abundantly where- 
withal to satisfy the curious and inquisitive; who 
will not take a blessing, unless they be instructed 
what need they had of it, and why it was bestowed 
upon them. The great and many advantages we re« 
cieve by the coming of Jesus the Messiah, will show, 
that it was not without need, that he was sent into 
the world. — Locke on the ReawnabUsneu nf Chrislia* 
nity ; Works, vi. 134, 
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To acknowledge the divine origin of the Christian 
religion* and refuse to believe .that Jesus died* f6r ns, 
and that he hath reconciled us to God. is an inexcus- 
able contradiction^ as well of itself^ as of the truth 
which it admitted. It was not possible to express in 
terms more clear^ than revelation hath expressed 
them^ these important doctrines^ that men by their 
sins, had forfeited the favour of God ; but that God, 
out of his infinite love, had promised them by his 
prophets, that he would send his only Son into the 
woiid ; that he accordingly came at the appointed 
time, and, in conformity to the prophecies, suffered, 
and was put to death ; that his sufferings have satis- 
fied the divine justice ; that he hath purchased the 
pardon of sins to all those, who believe in him, and 
hath rendered them citpable of inheriting eternal life ; 
and, lastly, that there is no other way to appease 
the justice of C>od, than by faith in his Son. — Baron 
Haile/'s Letters to his Daughter, let. 12. 

God is so far removed from our conceptions ; the 
perfection of his character is 09 awful ; we are so 
much under the dominion -of sensible objects, and he 
is so little subjected to the senses ; that our imperfect 
nature seems to require aid, in raising itself up to 
him. We need a stage, on which to rest in our as- 
cent. The indistinctness too, with which we con- 
ceive an immaterial, eternal, and infinite Being, con- 
curs with his greatness, to prevent our affections 
opening towards him with all that ardour which his 
excellence and our happiness equally require. Christ 
is " over all, God blessed for ever ;" but God (if I 
may so speak,) veiled of his effulgence. Having 
taken on him the nature of men, he is not asham* 
ed to call them brethren ; and, as brethren, we on 
our part, can turn towards Him with complacency 
and confidence. In fancy, we can even behold Him 
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Mich as he oiace was in the days of his fl«th ; dnd 
whea we read the tale of his sufieringSt wefeel all 
those emotions and sympathies swelling in onr bo- 
soni8> which attach us so closely to our own kindred. 
Heccdlectiiig what he was» we can think of what he 
is wifchout terror ; and in his presence, and und^ his 
protectiDn> can i^proach with joy» ev^i that awful 
i^eaty where holiness and justice for ever reside.^— 
Warki of John B&r»dler, ii. 184« 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vi€e» as a vo- 
luptuous man loves riches and hates poverty, not for 
their own sakes, but for the. effects which they tend 
to jNToduce ; that he loves the one^ only because it pro- 
motes the happiness of society, which bis benev<^enoe 
prompts him to desire^ and that he hates the other 
only because it ocoaaons the misery of mankind, 
wludi the same divine quality renders the object of 
his aversion ; is not the doctrine of untaught nature, 
but of an artificial refinement of reason and philoso- 
phy. Our untaught natural sentiments all prmnpt 
us to believe, that^ as perfect virtue is supposed ne* 
cessary to appear to the Deity as it does to tts,( fw its 
own sake, and without any further views, the n«tu« 
ral and proper object of love and reward, so must vice, 
of hatred and punishment. That the gods neither 
resent nor hurt, was the general maxim of all the dif* 
ferent sects of the ancient philosophy ; and if by re« 
senting be understood, that violent and disiNrderiy 
perturbation, which often distracts and confounds the 
human breast ; or if by hurting be understood, the 
doing mischief wantonly, and without regard to pro- 
priety or justice ; such weakness is undoubtedly un- 
worthy of the divine perfecticm. But if it be meant,* 
that vice does not appear to. the Deity to be^ finr its 
own sake, the object of abkorvence and aversion, and 
what, for its own sake, it is fit and nght shoidd be 
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pwaish^ ; the truth - of this- maxim Boem* r«pvigaa&t 
to «ome very ftatoral feelings. If we <HMisult our na- 
tural sentkaants, we aise even apt to fear, Jegt, before 
tte hoUne^ of God, viee thould appear to be more 
worthy of fNiniabment/thaa the weaknesaand nnper- 
lection ^-hoiaan virtae eaueven seem tobe of re^ 
ward* Man, wheb «bottt Ao- appear before a being of 
infinite petfeetioQi can fcel but little conMence iivhif 
own' merits or in the imperfect propriety of his own 
conduct, in thepresence of his feUow^ creatures, he 
may even justly elevate himself, and may often have 
reason to think highly o£ his own character and con- 
duct> compared to the still greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the case is quite difibrent, when about to 
aippear brfore his infinite Crei^r. To such a being 
he ^aaMsy that his littlenei^ and weakness can scarcely 
ever appear the propa* object either of esteem or q£ 
reward. But he can eaaly conceive how the num- 
berless violataons of duty, of which he has been guil- 
ty, should render 'hkn the pr<^r object of aversion 
imd pimiabnient ; and he thii^ he canaee^no reaaon 
why the divine jodigaation should not be let loose, 
without' aKiy irestraint, «^on so vile sn insect as he im«i 
/igines, that he himself must ^qiear to be. If he 
would still hope for happiness, he suspects that he 
cannot demand it from the justice, but that he must 
entreat it from the mercy of God. Repentance, sor- 
row, humiliation, contrition, or the thought of his past 
conduct, seem upon this account the sentiments which 
become him ,* and to be theonly means, which he has 
left for appeamng that wrath, which he knows he has 
justly provoked. He even distrusts the efficacy of all 
these, and natoraUy £ears, lest the wisdom gIl God 
should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed 
upon.. to spare d^e mme by the most importunate la- 
mentations of the criminal. Some othei intercession, 

5 
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flome other sacrifice^ some other atonement^ he ima- 
gines, must be made for him^ beyond what he hkiis^ 
is capable c^makingy before the purity of the divine 
justice can be reconciled to his manifold off^ices. 
The doctrines, of revelation coincide in every respect, 
with those-eriginal anticipatioDs of nature ; and as they 
teach us how little we can depend upon the imper^ 
feetion of our own virtue, so they show us at the same 
time, that the most powerful intercession has been 
made, that the most dreadful atonement has been 
paid for our manifold transgressions and' iniquities. * 
'^StnHh's Theory of Moral Sentiments, 5th edit. Lon« 
don, 2781, p. 158, &c. 

The satirfaction, he requiretii in conformity to his 
holiness, is the- vindication of his purity, and of his 
infinite aversion from sin, as by his justice he pro« 
portions the suffering requisite for the vindication t» 
the sins deserving, l^erefore, upon the foresight of 
Adam's fall, and lliereby not only the loss of the ex* 
altation of himself and posterity to celestial glory,, 
but falling into a sinful state whidi no creature could 
expiate, the Son did freely interpose to restore xasoi* 
kind to what they had lost by Adam, and to vind^ 
catethe purity of God by sufferings of as much valuer 
as if all mankind had been in eternal misery ; and by 
Christ's peirforming what Adam was obliged to per^ 
form, by a full implement of the whole will and law 
of God, and for that end assuming the nature of man. 
— D/i/rj^wp/e, Earl of Stair ^ on the Divine PerfectionSi 

Upon the same sort of principles, our modem reas* 
oners reject the doctrine of Christ's satis&ction. They 
cannot conceive how the ptfnishment of one who is 
innocent should atone for the guilt of another. This 

* This passage seems to have been omitted in some later M* 
tioBs of the work. 
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to them appears to be contrary to the easen^l ju«tiee 
of die Deity^ whidi ought not to take pteasore in the 
8nfFemg9^ of thoinixioent ; and pnoduetiTe of no good 
effect^ suited to the chmracter which they entertain 
of that exalted Being. 

Here again the temerity of those presumptuous 
men is notorious. That justice^ according to our no- 
tions, will not condemn one for the fault of another^ 
is manifest. But if the innocent should consent to 
suffer £or the guilty^ where is the violation of justice 
in pmmtting it ? If the innocent, again^ has some great 
and noble end in view by submitting to that sufiering, 
fit to recompense a thousand-fold the grief bome^ 
where is the injustice of permitting him to put him- 
self in the place of the guilty ? If the innocent person 
is oil mercy> all bowels, all compassion, and can sus* 
tain diepunisfaraent, which the breken-hewted repei^ 
ing criminal cannot ; what is shocking in the b^ief, 
even aocordmg to our common notions, that, to com- 
ply wkh the benignity <^his nature, he might sub- 
mit to bear it ? It is true we may not see so clearly, 
why the divine justice i^ould be satisfied for the of* 
fence of- one, by the sufferings of another ; and that 
the l%ht of natilre would not have led us to discover, 
that we guilty offenders wo*e to be delivered from 
punishment by the sufferings of another : but is that 
a reason why we should not take God's word for it, 
if he has been pleased to assure us that it is so ? Do 
we know so intimately the nature of his essential jus- 
tice, as to be certain, that it will not permit him to 
accept of a vicarious satisi&ction ? Amongst men, 
we know, that debt, owing by one, may be discharged 
by payment n||^e by another; and are we certain, 
that, in the codrt of heaven, one man's obligation to 
justice may-4iot be cancelled upon another's volunta- 
ry fulfilling of it ? He little thinks on the unmeasur- 
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«Ue dUbrenet, that is between the aanrowaess of tlie 
inniiiiii iiiidtriitaiidingy and the immensity of the di« 
vine, who dares rest on such cancfaisions.*— Pf<<jrfe«/ 
Forie9's BufieeHom on Increduiii^i 

Wisdom or ths Plan of Bedeuption. — In the 
work of man's redemption^ there are some footsteps of 
divine wisdom so conspicuous^ that men of ordinary 
parts discover them. But some parts of this work are 
so sublime, which are called the depths of God, and 
contain so much of the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
that humaa understandings are not able to handle so 
abstease a -subject s it requmng^ t^at a man should 
know, in a great measure, the nature of spkits and of 
the Father of them, God himself; likewise of the wiU, 
intellect, &q. as also of the soul of man ; Adam's state 
in paradise, as also what influence^ his ^1 had on pos- 
terity ; and the nature of God's natural and vindic- 
tive justice ; the ends of God's inflicting punishment; 
tke unparalleled person of Christ; the qualifications 
requisite for his beiag-our Bedeemer ;: the oonditimis 
God made with man, : in respect both of works and 
grace; Clod's decrees with respect to a fiiture-state, 
the secret and powerful effects of grace, and how the 
Spirit of God influences men s souls, which he con- 
verts and sanctifies to glory. I say, there are so many 
things to be considwed, to treat of Christ's redemp- 
tion, that we ma;y say with St. Paul, '^ who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?" So that, it being beyond 
the reach of human capacity, we have the more 
reason to admire the wisdom of it. Nor is it a 
less stupendous token of his wisdom to rec<mcile his 
inflexible justice, and his exuberant mercy ; all the 
problems of Diophantus, Alexandrinus, &c. requiring 
not so much attention to a greater number of propo- 
utions and congruities, at once to make them subser- 



▼ient -to the same ends^ as the prebkin pttipoinided 
by the infinite goodnesa of God to hit dsTine wisdoin« 
\iz, ** the redemptioi of katand perverse mankind^ 
Bpon the terms laid down m the gospel/' which at 
once promote GocPs glory and man's ididty.-«Haii. 
Hobert Boyl^s Theological Works. 

The plan of redemption, adopted by God, is per- 
fectly consonant to the inclinations most president in 
tlie heart of man. It operates both on his hopes and 
fears :' iMrithont Yno^, malice would carry itsdf to the 
kst CKtremity; without fear, the passioBS would 
know no bounds. Fear is exeited^ by die severity 
with whidi the mediator of men hath ^tthe dflRNtfl 
of the hatred, that God hath for sin. These terrible 
effeetB of the. hatred of God to sin/ most justify 
theiltviBe purity in. tike, eyes of :alL iate&igent beings. 
They soficiently.pnyYetthe abhorrence of \the just 
Judge of the.- mtiverae of evil^ and that he coidd not 
pardon' the sinner withoBt^ohastisemtot. Tkis pi*o«^ 
ceeding was likewise necessary to reconcile the rights 
of justice with those of mercy ; diat the one snght be 
satisfied^ without prejudice to the other. The ininds 
of men must be seized with a rational Bear, when 
xtiej perceive that the punishment of their finilts was 
inevitable, and that it fell with so great violence upon 
him who had devoted himsrif a sacrifice finr them» 
and who^ though fortified by the divinity that was 
within him, felt, nevertheless, so great inquietude for 
the sins of others. Must they not tremble to fall in« 
to the hands of the living God, who, iii respect to 
sin, is ^ a fire which devours and which consumes ; 
mid who spared not the sins of men in the person of 
his beloved Son.' 

But the effect of this &ar is rendered still more ef^ 
ficacious, by the hopes whidi the same object creates 
in our souls. God is appeased : he considers sin as 
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Uotted out : his grace dii^ilays in us those happy in- 
flueooes^ which all those experience, who do not vo- 
luntarily r^ect them* The Saviour himself^ who hath 
discharged our debt» and paid our ransom; promises 
us his assistance* He is gone up into heaven, where 
he has prepared mansions for those who follow Him. 
The desq^s of God towards us have been revealed ; the 
way^ which will conduct us to happiness, is known ; 
conditions have been proposed, and the means of 
oo|if<Hrming ourselves to the ordinances of God have 
been communicated. . This is that conformity, which 
will render us acoeptdble to him ; and his favour is 
true hafqpiness.^^Airoii Halkr's LHiers to hit Ikmgh^ 
ier, let IS. 

The wonderful wisdom of God, in contriving and 
ordering the redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ, 
is manifested in these particulars among others:-* 
1« Though he made man the eminentest of all hn vi*. 
sib(e creatures, for a most eminent manifestation of 
his power and giory, and to be partaker of everkst* 
ing blesaedness, and yet in his eternal counsel resolv- 
ed to leave him in the hands of his own liberty, and 
did most certainly foresee that he would fall, yet he 
did substitute and provide even from the same- et^- 
nity, a means whereby he might restore- the h<mour 
and glory of the Creator, and his creature to the bless- 
edness and the vision of his creation. 2* That he so> 
ordered the means of man^s redemption, that a great- 
er glory came even by that redemption, than if man 
had never fidlmi ; and a greater benefit to mankind^ (bat 
the latter is apparent, that if there had been no me- 
diator sent, the least, sin, that any of the sons of men 
had committed, had been inexorably fiital to them,, 
without any means of pardon ; and as Adam, though 
in his full liberty and power, was misled by tempta- 
tion, so might he have been, or any of his posterity. 
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though he h»d ttood ikit «bdck; vhteh if now admi- 
irably provide •gat«tt by the satiafactioxi of Christ 
Jeaus : and as thus it is better with the childien of 
man* sa the gloty of God is wonderfuUj ad vaaoed by 
it ; for, if man had stood in his tnikDomice, God had 
had on] J the glory of his jaafeice in rewarding him ; ' or 
if he had fallen^ the glory of his jastice in punishing 
him : but there had been no room for that glorious at- 
tribute of his mercy in forgivtngy without violation to 
his purity^ truti^ and justiee, that glorious attribute 
by which he so often prodaimeth himself^ Exodus 
zxiv. 6. '< The Lord» the Lord God, mercifo) and 
gracious, long suffering, abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
** qmtyf transgression, and sin, and that will by no 
'^ means demr Aeguiky>" 3. That he so wonderful* 
ly ordered the redemption of mui, that all his attri- 
butes were preserved inviolable ; histi*uth, ''Uieday 
<^ thou eatest thereof thou shalt die ;" his justice, yet 
his mercy : his love to his creatures, yet his hatred^ 
to sin : his Son shall die to satisfy his truth and jus* 
tice> yet the sinner shall live to satii^y his mercy : the 
ua shall be puni^ed to justify his purity, yet his 
creature shall be saved to manifest his love and good* 
ness ; and thus his wisdcnn over-^ruled sin, the went 
of evils, to the improvement of his glory, and the good 
of his creatures. 4. His wisdom is manifested in this, 
that by the redemption of man, all those ways of his 
administratiim, b^ore the coming of Christ, do nqw 
appear to be excellently ordered to the redemption of 
men, and the making of it the more effectual ; the giv« 
ing of a severe and yet most just law, which was im- 
possible for us to fulfil, shews us the wretdbiedness 
of our conditi<m ; our inability to fulfil what was just 
in God to require, shews us the necessity of a Saviour, 
driy^ us to him^ and makes.this eity ^refiigti grate* 
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All and aooqptabie, . and mtkm im «ei a v»ki» UfNm 
that menyy wtuch so oppcHtttiidy and oimtsilitlljr pro- 
vidad a sacrifice for ua in the blodd of Ctmatf -tmd a 
righteomneM for us inthe meieies of Pnrkiv and a 
mediator farm in the i]ilere8SSion.cf Christ: andlby 
this means also jdlthosesaorifices^ and cesemooMS^ and 
obserrations enjoined in the LeTitidal.law, whidh ear« 
cied not in themadvefr a ckar icasoii oi -tbeir ^islitu- 
tko, arenow, by tibe seniUng ef Cloiit^ rendered eig- 
nificatttr 5. Tbe ndsdom jof God- ni magnified and ad- 
vanced in thiSy in fulfilMng the propheciefl of the 
sending the Messias to satisfy finf ike sins of manly nd^ 
against all theoppositmis^and casuakiesi and contin- 
gencies, that withoutan over-ruling wisdomand gatd- 
ance might have disappointed it $ and this done in 
that perfisctimi^ that not one ciifcumstance of time, 
place, person, concomitants, should or did fail in it, 
and so bearing witmess to the infimtetitith, power, 
and wisdom of God, in bringing about his counsels^ 
in thdr perfection toudiing this great business ai the 
redemption of man, whieh was the very end why he 
waS'Created and plaeed upon the earth ; and, -manag- 
ing the villany of men, and the ^sraft and maticeof 
Satan, to brit^ about tiie -greatest-blessing that was, 
or could be^ provided for ma^ind, besides^ and above, 
and against the intention of the instrument. Acts ii. 
2$, '* Htm, being delivered l^ the determhiate €Oun<« 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wickedhands have crucified and slain." -6. The 
unseardiable wisdom of Grod is manifested) iti^ t^atibe 
provided suieh a Mediator, that was fit l<^ so great a 
work : had all the world consulted that Grod must 
suffer, it had been' impossible, and had aH i^e wmfid 
Contributed that any man, or all the men in the world 
dioold have been a satisfactory -saerifibe foi^^any one 
sin, i^ had^been deficient. Here is then tlie*woiider^ 
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ful counsel of die most high God^ the sacriiiee that is 
appointed shall be so ordered^ that God and man shall 
be doiijoined in one person^ that so as man he might 
become a sacrifice for sin^ and as God that he might 
give a value to the sacrifice. And litis is the greats 
mystery of godliness^ God manifested in the fleslK«-' 
Sir Maiikew Hal^s Contemplaiions, ti. 144. 

An universal tradition 'teaches us^ that man was"Cre<- 
ated in a more perfect statCi than that in which he at 
present * exists^ and that there has been a fall. Hits 
taradition is confirmed bj the opinion c^ die philoso- 
phers of all ages and of all countries^ who have never 
been able to reconcile their ideas on the subject of 
moral man^ without supposing a primitive state of 
perfection, from which human nature afterwards fell 
by its own fault. If man was created, he was creat- 
ed for some end or other ; consequently, being creat-' 
ed perfect, the end for which he was destined could- 
not be otherwise than perfect. But has the final 
cause of man been changed by his fall ? No; since 
man has not been created anew : No ; since the hu- 
man race has not been exterminated to make room 
for anoth^*' Man therefore, though he has become 
mortal and impeifect, through his disobedience, is 
still destined for Immortal and perfect ends. But how 
shall he attain these ends in his present state of im-« 
perfection ? This he can no longer accomplish by 
his own energy, fi>r the same reason that a sick man 
is incapable of raising himself to that elevation of 
ideas, to which a person in health is al^e to soar. 
There, is therefore a disproportion'between the power, 
and the weight to be raised by that power : here we 
already perceive the necessity of succour or of a re« 
dempti»i.. 

*' This kind of reasoning/' it may be said, ^^ will 
'* i^ply [ to the first man ; but us finrus we are capa« 
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ble of Mmio% tiie ends of our deftination* What 
injustice and absurdity to knagtne that we shall itll 
'' be punisbedfor the fauk of our first parent V* Willi, 
out pretending to decide in this place vhedier God 
is right or wrongs in making us sureties fbr one -ano- 
ther, all that we know, and all that is necessary fi>r 
us to know at present is, that such a law-exists. We 
know, that the innocent son universally suffers^ llie^ 
pttiushment due the guilty father ; that this law is so 
interwoven in the principles of things, as to hsM 
good even in the physical ofder of the universe. When 
an infant comes into the world diseased from head to 
foot from its father's excesses, why do you not com- 
plain of the injustice ci nature ? for what has liiis lit- 
tle innocent done, that it should endure the punish- 
ment of another's vices ? Well then, the diseases of 
the soul are perpetuated like those of the body ; and 
man is punished, in his remotest posterity, for the 
&ult, which introduced into his nature the first leaven 
of sin. The fall then being attested by general tra- 
dition, and by the transmission or generation of evil 
both moral and physical ; while on the other hand, 
the ends for which man was designed, have remained 
as perfect as before his disobedience, though man 
himself has degenerated ; it follows, that a redemption, 
or any expedient to enable man to fulfil those ends, 
is a natural consequence of the state into which hu- 
man nature has fallen. The necessity of redemption 
being once admitted, let us seek the order in which 
it may be found. This order may be taken either in 
mfui or above man! 1. In man. In order to sup- 
pose a redemption, the price must be at least equiva- 
lent to the thing to be i^deemed. Now, how is it to 
be imagined, that imperfect and mortal man could set 
about regaining a perfect and immortal end ? How 
could man, partaking himself of the primeval sin. 
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make.satii&ctian as well for the portion of guilt 
which belongs to himself, €M for that which concerns 
.t)ie rest of his race? Would not such self devotion 
requireakindof love and virtue superior to human 
nftture } Heaven seems purposely to have suffered 
. four thousand years to elapse, from the fall to the re-^ 
demptioB^ to allow men time to judge of themselves, 
how very inadequate were their degraded virtues for 
sueh a sacrifice. We have no alternative, then, bi|t 
. the second suj^sition ; namely, that the redem.pti(Mi 
could have proceeded only from a Being superior to 
man.». Let us examine if it could have been accom« 
plished by any of the intermediate beings between 
< him and God. What should have inspired the an« 
' gels with that unbounded love to man, which the mys- 
tery of the cross presupposes ^ We shall observe be- 
sides, that the most exalted of the created spirits 
. would not have possessed strength sufficient for the 
stupendous task. We could not then have any other 
Redeemer, than one of the three persons existing ^m 
all eternity ; and, among these three persons of the 
Godhead, it is obvious, that the Son alone, from his 
. very nature, must accomplish the great work of sal« 
vation. Love, which binds together all the parts of 
the universe, the middle which unites the extremes, 
. the vivifying principle of nature. He alone was ca- 
pable of reconciling God with man. This second 
Adam came; man according to the flesh, yet God 
by his essence. He was born of a virgin, that he 
might not partake of original sin, but be a victim 
^' without spot and without blemish." He received 
life in a stable, in the lowest of human conditions, 
because we had fallen through pride. Here com-i 
mences the depth of the mystery ; man feels an aw- 
ful emotion, and the scene closes. Thus the end; for 
. which we were destined, before the disobedience of 
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our first jmreatB, k «tM pointed tmt %o tis^ biit^he maf 
to attain it is no loi^r tke mme, AdUm kt « atete 
«if ^im^enee would have leached it by £lo«iPefj^§i6 : 
mW tMture has undergone a cshange «iB<M ike ^ok of 
^9ur general father ; and redeffi^on was «iot dee%n- 
ed to produce a new cieation, but to confer final 'fial* 
'vation on the o}d one. Every thii^, thetefere^ has 
remained degenerate with man ; ttid this sovereign 
of the universei who, created immoitali was destkted 
to be exalted without any chiEmgo of ^iit^Mie^ to ihe 
^lici^ of the celestial powers^ oanndt fidw enjoy tiie 
presence of God^ till^ in the language -ilf ^§t» Chrysos- 
tom, he has passed through ihe desetiB of ike tomb, 
His soul has been rescued from final destruction hy 
the redemption ; but his body, combhiing with the 
fMlty natural to matter, the weakness consequent on 
«in, undergoes the primitive sentence in its utmost 
-extent : he falk, he perishes, he ainks into corrup- 
tion. 

We venture to presume, that, if lliel»e be any thing 
clear in metaphysics it is the chain of this reascming. 
Here is no wresting of words; here ive no divisions 
and subdivisions, no obscure and barbarous t^nns. 
Chcistianity is not made up of these things, as the 
sarcasms of infidelity would fain lead us to imagme. 
To 4be poor in spirit the gospel has been preadie^], 
and by the pcK>r in spirit it has been heard : it i« the 
plainest book that exists. Its doctrine has not its 
Beat in the head, but in the heart ; it teadi^4tot die 
art of disputation, but the way to lead a vlitooss 
life ; nevertheless it is not without its sedrete^ Whlit 
is truly inefibble in Scripture, is the oantisaal mil;. 
lure of the profoundest mysiteries and tiStretae.mii. 
plidty, characters whence spring the divine smI the 
sublime. We ought noft to be ^urprised^ that tke 
bei^k of Je6u« Christ should speak «o doqtteiitly. 



S«oh, moreover^ «re ^the truths «f our ^eUgum^ net- 
^fjihstandifig their freedctai 'from scientific paBBde^ 
■tlist the adkniflstoii «f « 'single <pdkitimniedM^y coo^ 
'pels you t0 'ftdmit all the rest. N«y more, Jf you 
'hope to «saipe by denying the principle, -as to in- 
iltftiice, original sin, you will soob, driven €r#Mi con*- 
•Beqttence to censequMice, be ol^iged to precipitate 
yoursdf into the abyss df tftheism ; the HKMoaeHfyou 
acknowledge a God, oor holy religion makes its way 
wil^ all its doctrine^, as Clarke «nd Pascal tave oh- 
4wrved. This in our (pinion is one of the strongest 
«videBoes in favour <^ Christianity .-—C^a/eiw^naMi^f 
Bmuiim qf Ckri$iian^y, i. 31. 



SECTION VII. 

SAliVATXON BY THC ORAOB OF <30D. 

Salvation is from God. — I believe many are sav« 
ed, who^ to man, seem reprobated; and many are 
reprobated, who, in the opinion and sentence of man, 
stand elected; There will appear, at the last day, 
strange and imexpected examples both of his justice 
and his mercy; and, therefore, to define eitlier, is 
folly in man, and insolency even in devils; those 
acute and subtle spirits, in all their sagacity, can hard- 
ly divine who sliall be saved, which if they could prog- 
Qostiok, their labour was at an end, nor need they 
compass the earth, seeking whom they may devour. 
The number of those who pretend unto salvation, and 

those infinite swarms who think to pass through the 
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eye of this needle, have much amazed me. That name 
and compellation of " little flock/' doth not comfortf 
but deject my devotion, especially when I reflect up- 
on mine own unworthiness, wherein, according to my 
humble appr^ensions, I am below them, below them 
all* That, which was the cause of my election, I hold 
to be the cause of my salvation, which was the mercy 
and benepladt of God, before I was, or the founda<- 
tion of the vforld^'^Bromn's Religio Medici. 

Could humility teach others, as it hath instructed 
me, to contemplate the infinite and incomprehensi- 
ble distance betwixt the Creator and the creature ; or 
did we seriously perpend that one simile of St. Paul, 
" shall the vessel say to the potter, why hast thou 
made me thus ?" it would prevent those arrogant dis- 
putes of reason, nor would we argue the definite sen- 
tence of God, either to heaven or hell. Men, that 
live according to the right rule and law of reason, live 
but in their own kind^ as beasts do in theirs ; who justly 
obey the prescript of their natures, and therefore can- 
not reasonably demand a reward of their actions, as 
only obeying the natural dictates of their reason. It 
will, therefore, and must at last appear, that all sal- 
vation is through Christ ; which verity, I fear, these 
great examples of virtue (the ancient worthies) must 
confirm and make it good, how the perfectest actions 
of earth have no title or claim unto heaven. — BrorvrCs 
Religio Medici. 

Nothing can be more contrary to the covenant of 
grace, and to the way of salvation inculcated in the 
gospel, wherein all glorying or boasting of the crea- 
ture, attributing any part of its salvation to itself, is 
excluded. '^ Where is boasting then ? it is excluded; 
by what law ? of works ? nay but by the law of faith. 
Therefore we conclude, (saith the apostle,) that a man 
IS justified by faith, without the deeds of the law." 
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*' But God^ who id rich in mercy, for hi! 
wherewith he loved us^ even when we w 
sin» hath quickened us together with Christ ; 
it is twice repeated^ '^ by grace ye are saved 
faith^ not of works^ lest any man should boast." Yea, 
boasting is so far excluded, that man cannot boast of 
faith, as it is his part of the covenant of grace, for it 
is said, *' by grace you are saved through faith, and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God." What 
could be more said to exclude works from man's part 
of the covenant of grace, not only that there cannot 
be an equivalent cause deserving glory, but not so 
niuch as the terms up6n which glory was to be free- ^ 
ly given? For it is expressly said, that *' we are God's 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus to good works, 
which God hath before ordained," or prepared, 
" that we should walk in them." And God hath not 
predestinated man to salvation for their works fore- , 
seen or perfcmned. *' For whom he did foresee, them 
he did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son/' which image is holiness, which is not the 
cause, but the end and effect of predestination. Good 
works, indeed, are via regni, but not causa regnandi; 
and they are the evidences of true and saving faith, 
to be diligently followed ; not only by reason of the 
indispensable law and duty, anterior in order to any 
covenant, but as the means to evidence true grace, 
and give solid peace ; and therefore it is said, " strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto 
life," and that '^ the kingdom of God is taken by 
violence, and the violent enter it by force," which 
doth import no more than the way to the kingdom. 
And where it is said, '< blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life," it doth not import right by merits (the word 
being f|«rf« twt r« l^vMf C^it;,). so that works can no 
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more propa*ly be catted rights l^aa die evkbrnoft of 
landfrorinheritaiice are edlled tile ri^t9 tlieroef, as 
gignif jing the same ; aA^, therefore, the mq^)SaaMowy 
words fti«' subjoined, and <' may enter in throi^ the 
gotea of the cky/'-^Daltymplej Eurl of Stair, on ih» 
Bmnt FerfecHom. 

NATcntP OF Grace.-— I take grace to be the whofte- 
complex of such real motives (as a solid aeccmnt may 
be* given of them) that incHne a man to virtue and 
piety ; and are set an fbot by God's partiealar grace 
and fiivour, to bring that work to pas». The wtele 
concat en ation of aM the- intervening aceideRts-tawoilk 
this good effect in him ; and that were raigCNi and 
disposed from tSLl eternity by God*s partiCttkr good^ 
ness and providence for his salvation^ and wil 
which he had inevitably been damned. "Shis' 
of causes ordered by God to prod%K;e ^k €ifeet> I 
derstand to be-grace. — Sir Kenelm Dig^'sAnmUa^* 
to Brottn's FGeligio Medicu 

We are %norant of a gveat number of things ; we 
know no(, in- particuiar, the opevatioBf of the grace ^ 
God, nor how it enlightens the nrind. No pevsen 
can sincorely devote himself to die SupFeme Being 
without perceiving the emotions of his grace. ^^ l^a 
msm keep my commandments/' says oar SavimHr^ 
"• he will perceive that I am come from God.** It is 
the influence of his grace^ which excites in us good 
desires; which represents to us our unworthinesa* and 
which animates our souls with an ardent desire of 
procuring the favour of Godt— ^oroa HaUer's Leltet>9 
/(T his Daughter , let. 1^ 

Man-s Nbbd of Spiritual Assistance.— ^Those, 
whom God has inspired with the grace of re- 
ligion m dieir hearts and afl^tians^ are nMut en- 
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tinriy MDvuBeod^ aod moBteonpletdy bieaaed. But 
aa £»r those, wb» have not yet attained it, we have no 
way of reoanmendiBg it te them, but by reason and 
ai^^Hinent ; watting till God shall please ta imprint 
an inward feeling of it on their hearts; without 
vbich^ all £ulh> as it id only the conviction of the- un- 
derstanding, is unprofitable to salvation.*— Pa^a^# 
Thoughts. 

In this manner it has been my earnest endeavour 
to shew the authoEitieity and excellence of l^e Holy 
Scri|ituies> wad the truth of the Christian religion. But, 
as there is sueh debility in- the mind of man, and a pride 
of heart whid^ pveduces^these doubts and difficultieir, 
these Humbling biockt and r0cks ef' offenee, let us seek 
rasoedy in that excellait prayer of our ehurch, in wliieh 
we invoke the Deity, " that it maQF {deaae him to give 
to all his people increase of gjrace te- hear meekly hxB 
wflvd, tereoeive^it with puBe affection^ and ta bring 
ikrth the fruits of the Spirit." Whoever will m tiiis 
wise read, learn, and inwardly digest the Holy Scvip- 
tttses, eamiot lail of beingt a ChriatiaiL— Ajra/tf : on Mr 
JbahmikUy ^ Seripturt, 35d. 

But we ought always to keep* Uns in our thoughts, 
that we entirely depend on God ; that all the goods, 
either of minder body, and all our virtues, have been 
derived from him, and must be preserved or increas- 
ed by his gracious providsnee ; and since every good 
temper most alwaya ^ctafid its views absoad, atudi- 
ottsly pursuing the happiness of others, which also 
entirely depends on the will of God» and cannot be< 
ineured by human power, there can be no other ste* 
ble foundation of tranquillity and joy, than a' constant 
trn3t in the goodness, wisdom, and power of Go^ by 
^vbidi we commit to him ourselves, our friends, and 
the whole universe,, persuaded that he will order all 
tbmgs well. The aehodmeny therefiire, justly ciiBed« 
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God the supreme object of hapjMnesSy or the suprisme 
affective good, from die knowloJge and love of whom, 
with the hopes of being favoured by him^ our supreme 
happiness must anse.^Huicheson's Moral Pkilosa- 
;%• b. i. chap. ii. § 12. 

. To these I must add one advantage more> by Je- 
sus Christy and that is the promise of assistance. If 
we do what we can, he will give us his Spirit to help 
us to do what, and how we should. It will be idle 
for U84 who know not how our own spirits move and 
act us^ to ask in what manner the Spirit of God shall 
work upon us. The wisdom^ that accompanies that 
Spiriti knows better than we^ how we are made^ and 
how to work upon us. If a wise man knows how to 
prevldl on his child, to bring him to what he desires, 
can we suspect that the Spirit and wisdom of God' 
should fail in it^ though we perceive or comprehend 
not the ways of his operation ? Christ has promis- 
ed it,' who is faithftd and just ; and we cannot doubt 
of the perfcamance. It is not requisite, on this occa« 
8ion» for the enhancing of this benefit, to enlarge on 
the frailty of our minds, and weakness of our consti- 
tution, how liable to mistakes, how apt to go astray, 
and how easily to be turned out of the paths of vir- 
tue. If any one needs go beyond himself, and the 
testimony of his own conscience, in this point; if he 
feels not his own errors and passions always tempt- 
ing, and often prevailing, against the strict rales of 
his duty, he need but look abroad into any stage of 
the world, to be convinced. To a man under the dif. 
fieulties of his nature, beset with temptations, and 
hedged in with prevailing customs, it is no small en- 
couragement to set himself seriously on the courses 
of virtue, and practice of true religion, that he is, 
from a sure hand, and an almighty arm, promised as- 
sistance to support and carry him through.*— Locibe'# 
Reatonableness of Christianity, Works, vi. 151, 
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What excuse can they have for pretending to judge^ 
that the mercifal and beneficent Spirit of God does 
not work upon the spirits of men ? From their prqper 
ei^rience they can draw no observation^ as they have 
locked out all regard for the Deity from their hearts ; 
and what passes in the spirits of other men they can 
have no knowledge of, nor indeed any idea^ as they 
h«Ve suffered no such transactions to take place in 
their own. 

^ PhUogophers have talked much of action and reac- 
tion in matter, and imagine they understand, what 
they say ; what should hinder them to believe that 
there may be such a thing as action and reaction be- 
tween spirits^ even between the infinitely perfect Spirit 
and the spirits of finite men ? If gratitude- observed^in- 
a dog produces some regard and kindness in the mind 
of his master^ why may not the gratitude^ the warmth' 
of the heart of man^ work some similar effect in the 
all-seeing mind ? and who dare* presume to say, that 
it may not act on, and comfort the spirit of man. 
in return?- If that beneficent and all-powerful Spirit 
does not shew his kindness in bestowing wealth, and 
power, and fading pleasures, it is because they are not 
real goods; because they are not the object of the 
heart and wishes^of the party favoured ; and because, 
in* place of doing him real good, they might call off 
the affections from that exercise wherein his true fe- 
licity consists. And this is so true, that crosses, dis« 
appointments, and distresses, may justly be consider- 
ed as acts of the greatest kindness, when they tend to 
recal the straying mind^ Brom vanity, and to fix it on 
its proper object. — President Forbes's Reflections '0h 
Incredulity, 

" No man," says Christ, (referring to John vi. 44; J 
•' can believe the doctrines, or obey the prec^t9, 
which I teach, except he is enabled by the assistfince 
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and grace of God :" by which we are not to^ aoder* 
fltand any sudden» irresbtible impulse^ aa aoBae-eM- 
thuaiasts would persuade us ; but^ except God Aailr 
be pleased to dispose his hearty and also the cireoosi- 
stances of his situation, in such a manner as to draw 
htm into the right road of faith and obedi^iGe. Tbas 
is the deckration of Christy and the dedariae univ«0» 
aally enforced by all the writers of the New Teata* 
ment, 2 Cor. iii. 5, Phil. ii. 13. This is the fiwiffteat 
language of the Scriptures ; in which we* are ei^ry 
where exhorted to seek^ to depend on, to hope ftMr> 
and to pray for this divine influence on oiaac thoug^bl^ 
and actions^ as necessary to our thinking any thin^ 
rights or performing any thing good ; «id yet we ase 
constantly considered^ by the whole teAor of thiise 
writings^, as free agents, possessed of perfect liberty 
to do good or evil, and as such we are instruetec^ a<iU 
Banished, tempted by rewards^ and threatened HnXhy 
punishments. How contradictory soever theee two^ 
propositions may seem, they are both undoubtedly 
true. Of the first we cannot fail bein^ convinced- by" 
leaaon, nor of the latter by exiperienee. Reasoik as*- 
iores us, that no creature can thii^ or atttf iadependk 
ent of his Creator, in whom he lives» and moves^ a»d 
has his .being, and from whom he receives power to 
tiunk or act at all ; and it seems indeed impossible, that a 
Creator, however omnipotent, should bestow on bb 
dfeatures such a degree of freedom, as to- make them 
independent of himself; for he must infuse into 
Aeir original frame some disposition, good or bad ; 
ke Hfiust give them reason superi<Nr to their passionsy 
m passions uncontrolled by their reason ; he must en- 
dow them with a greater or less degree of wisd<Mn «: 
fotiy ; he must place them within or beyooid the reach 
of temptations> and within the view of virtuous or vi- 
cious examples. All these circumstances must pro- 
oeed from his dispensation, and from these tlieir elec* 
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tion and concequeiit conduct must be denv«d. Of the 
latter^ which' 1% tftat Mre are possessed of fall liberty 
tdv choose g^oed or 0vil> to dot^ or fiorbear doing, any 
aetioBr every moment's experience asseres us with 
e^aud certainty* This is not a matter of argament^ 
hmt ef feeling; and we can no more doubt of our 
b^g possessed of tins power^ than of our sight, hear.^ 
iilg, or mj of OUT eovporeal senses. How these two 
cobtim^ctory propointktm can be reeoneiled^ is idwve 
the reach of oar compreliensions ; and is but another 
xnatk, added to many, of their weakiMss aaad imper*- 
feetton* We have no ftculties wbidi are able to sdlve 
this difficulty, and therefore ought to leave it to that 
omniscient Being who framed, and is sdone acquaiiUed 
with, the coii^ositum< of the human mind. Each of 
these opinicms has been supported by different seetis 
of philosophers, with equal warmt&; but it is remark- 
able, that the Christian is the only religious or moral. 
iil8tittttio»', wlm^ ever ventured td assert the truth of 
them boti^; which, ai»diey are both undoubtedly true, 
s9&AfSno inconsiderable proof of the supernatural in« 
fMUMden and authority of that dispensation^ — Soamt 
Jtmgm' W0rks, iv. 218* 
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SECTION VIIL 

AUPKNTANCE AND CONVKBSION^ . 
KMtWWBi JN0 NeCBSSITT 07 BSPSNTANCB.— As^ 

the two great sources of all sin, are pride and negli« 
gence, so God has be«i pleased to disclQse><two of his . 
ilt&ibutes for their cure, Ms^ mer^, and his ju8tiee.\ 
The <^ce and efi^ct of his justice is, to abase and; 
Bioltify oXff fi^ide; and the office and eieet of hit. 
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mercy is^ to prevaO on our n^ligcnce^ and excite ns 
to good works. The goodneu rf God leadeth iortpetH" 
ance. And ; IH us repent t (say the Ninemtee) and 
see if He will not have merey onus. Thus tl^ ooa^ 
sideration of. the Divine, mercy is so &r from bdi^ 
an encouragement to sloth and remissness^ that it is 
the greatest spur to industiy and action : And in* 
stead of saying ; ** If our God were not a mw^ci^L 
''-God, we ought tabend our utmost endeavours to- 
** wards the fulfilling of his commands, it is rational 
** to say^ because we serve a God of mercy and pity% 
''^therefore we ought to labour with all our strength to 
"yield him an acceptable service/'—Af. Pascal's 
Thoughts, p. 2S9. 

It is necessary, that, at the moments, too frequent,, 
when the chain, which unites us to the Supreme ^Ber 
ing would escape firom our gra^, the hope of again 
seizing it should remain with us : it is then, to. sac« 
cour our weak faith, that we see in the gospeLtbat 
' idea at once so excellent and new, that of repentance^, 
and the promises that are annexed to it. This noble - 
idea, absolutely belonging to Christianity, prevents 
our relation with the Deity from being destroyed as. 
soon as it is perceived ; the culprit may still hope for 
the favour of GoOl, and, after contrition, confide in 
Him. Human nature, that singular connection of 
• the spirit with matter, of strength with weakness, of 
reason with the imagination, persuasion with doubts 
and will with uncertainty, necessarily requires a le- 
gislation appropriated to a constitution so extraordina- 
ry: man, in his most improved state,: resembles an 
infant, who attempts to walk, and falls, rises, and falls, 
again ; and he would soon be lost to morality, if, af« 
ter his first faidt, he had not any hope of repairing, 
it ; under a similar point of view, the idea of repent«> 
ance is one of the most philosophical which the gos^i*. 
f el contains.— ^ec^er'* Religious Opinions, p. 433. 



< Perfect innooence is not the portion of mortslir 
ty. Even in' worthy persons, the judgment may err ; 
Bad in the exercise of right affections, the heart may 
wander. In youth, a passion may break its bounds^ 
and, for a mom^it lay waste the soul. . Remorse is 
feh. Under its severe and awful pressure, tte soul 
nstums to God, and melts in penitential s<m7ow. ; The 
peace^ which begins to dawn, is a token of th^ di- 
vine compassion. The. fruits of this exercise are a 
lively sanse of the danger of guilt, the^humbleiess of 
mind whidi becomes sn imperfect. Greature, and «ym« 
psthy with those who ar^ in the same imperfecti 
stata->-Z>ariJ Karnes &» the- Culture of. the Heart. 
. Repentance, by this we may plainly see, \% another- 
new moral duty strenuously insisted on by this reli« 
gion, and by no other, because absolutely necessary 
to the acc(»nplishment of its end ; for. this .alcme can 
purge VA frcHn those transgressions, fr<»n which we 
cannot be totally exempted in this. state of trial and 
temptatkm ; and purify us fr<wi that depravity in our 
naitare, which renders us incapable of attaining this 
end* Here also we may learn, that no. repentance 
ean rcoiove this incapacity, but such as entirely 
changes the nature and disposition of the offender ; 
which, in the lai^uage of Scripture, is called '* being 
, born again." Mere contrition, for past crimes, nor even 
the pardon of them, cannot .effect this, unless it ope- 
rates to their entire conversion, or new birth, as it is 
prcperly and emphatically named ; for sorrow can no 
«more purify a mind corrupted by a long continuance 
in vicious habits, than it can restore health to a body 
'distempered by a long course of vice and intempeib- 
ancc. Hence also every one, who is in. the least ac« 
quainted with, himself, may judge of the reasonable, 
-ness of the hope that is in him^ and of hia situation 
in a future state> by that of his present* If he feels 
in himself a temper proud, turbulent, vindictive, and 
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nMltfvolent, and a violent ftttadunent to the pleatiifes 
AUd btitinea0 of the worid, he may be msimd that be 
tmM be eccduded inxm the kingdoea of heaven ; nafr 
ofily> beoaase hi* condisct can merit iw jsttch reward^ 
bot becaiiae^ if admitted, ha vrauld find tiiere no eb* 
jeet fwysfactorjr to hit passions, inclinations^ and pniu 
mU» ; «id thertfiire eould only diatmrbtlie happinea» 
of others^ wilihoat etijioying any shans of it hmnsdtf**** 
9<mme jMgwJ' Works, iF. 50. 

Repentaaoe, however difficult to be practised^ i8> i£ 
it be expkriiiod wi^eot aoporsldtioiiy easBy andecMr 
tflood. Aepentance is ihe r^nquMtneni of amf fo^xm 
tice,ffiom the c&nviciiofi tkat it has qjffvnded God^ Bos* 
fow, and feai*, and anxiety, are properly not parts, 
but adjuncts of repentance ; yet tiiey are too- cLowtAyt 
Cotmeeted with it to be easily separated ; for liiey not 
AOly mark its sincerity, but promote il^ efficacy. No 
man ocimnnts any act of negligence or obetiiiBcy^ by 
which Ins safety <n* happiness in tins wodd is endm^ 
f ettedi without feelmg the pungency of remorse fie 
who iS' Iblly convinced, that he suffers byhiaeiwa 
Utohire, ctm never forbear to trace back his miacar^ 
liBge to its- first cause, to image to himself a eootmry 
b^uiviour; and to form involimtary resoiuttons agmnat 
tte like ism\% even when he knows that he shall ne^. 
ifep again have the power of committiag it, Daager 
iSdBsidered as imminent, naturailly pmdueea such tre^* 
pidations of impatience, as leave all human means ef 
iltfe^ behind them : he that hath once cauf^t an 
t^lShn of terror, is every moment seised with usele^ 
Aitii^ties, adding onfr secmrtty to another ; trembUngy 
WiKh sudden doubts, and distracted by the perpetual 
oecunenoe ef new eificdieiits^ If, therefore, he, 
whoee cvrniea have deprived him of the fevour €if 
6od, can veAe^t upon hi» conduct without distBrb<> 
«itf 0; or can at wiU bnush the r^ectipn ; if bfi, who 



coaatifkrs himaelf a» suspended ovev the tfb^pw a£ et«v» 
nal perdition eiily by tin. tbread ef life^ whiak mosfr 
soon part Uy its own weakness^ aad which the '^mg 
o£ every minute may divide, eaa c&at hlA ^es rowMi 
him, without shuddering with horroF^ or pantittg witk 
security ;. what can he judge of himself, but thai h't- 
is not yet awakened to^ sufileient ciMivietm^ siaee every 
loss is more lamented than the loss oef the divine hf* 
vjowe, and every danger more dreadedthai^ the danger 
of final condemnation^? 

Retirement &om the cases and jdeasuHes of the 
world has been olteii recommended as useftirto re* 
pentance. This at least is evident^ that every onere* 
tiresy whenever ratiocination and reeolleetion Are ]««> 
q^red on other occasions : and ssrely the reCrospeot 
o£ life> the disentangiement c^ aetions eeiSDplteated 
with innumerable circumstanees^ and dtiused in Ttt^ 
rious relaticmS; the discovery of the primary move« 
ments of the hearty and the eattirpation e€ lusts and 
appetites deeply rooted and widely spread^ meif bet 
idlowed.to demsnd some secession- i^m ^^erti and 
nMse, snd buunessy and folly* Seme suspensMn^oi 
eommon affair?, some pause of temporal pain aadr 
pleasure,, is doubtless necessary t& him that deHbe^ 
rates for eternity, wba is forming the only plan iii 
which miscarriage cannot be repaired, and examinii^ 
the only question in which mistake cannot be recti-i 
fied. 

Austerities and mortifications are means> by which 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which the 
attractions of pleasure are interrnpted, send die chains 
of sensuality are broken* It is observed by one of 
the fathers, that he who pesirains himself in the use of 
things lawful, will never encroach upon things for^d^ 
den. Abstinence, if nothing more, is, at least, a cai;« 
tious, retreat from the utmost verge of permissiot^ 
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and confers that security, which cannot be reasonably 
hoped by him 9 that dares always to hover over the 
precipice of destruction, or delights to approach the 
pleasures which he knows it fatal to partake. Auste- 
rity is the proper antidote to indulgence ; the diseases 
of mkidf as well as body, are cured by contraries, and 
to contraries we should readily have recourse, if we- 
dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a change 
of life. That sorrow which dictates no caution, that' 
fear which does not quicken our escape, that austeri- 
ty which fidls ta rectify our affections, are vain antt 
unavailing. But sorrow and terror must naturally 
precede reformation ; for what other cause can pro- 
duce it ? He, therefore, that feels himself alarmed by 
his conscience, anxious for the attainment of a betteT^ 
filiate, and afflicted by the memory of his past faults, 
may justly conclude, that the great work of repent- 
ance is begun, and hope by retirement and prayer, 
the natural and religi<fiis means of strengthening his 
conviction, to impress upon his mind such a sense of 
the divine presence, as may overpower the blandish- 
ments of secular delights, and enable him to advance 
from one degree of holiness to another, till death shall 
set him free from doubt and contest, misery andtemp-. 
tation. 



What better can we do, than prostrate £all 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly out faults, and pardon beg ; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts conirile ; in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek ? 

—Da SamuelJoknson, Rambler, No, 11.0., 
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Means or CoNVtRsioN.*i-the Scripture saith ex« 
pressly* that the natural man cannot know the things 
of God| because they are sfHritually disoemecL There- ' 
fore man by nature wants that sense to discern with. 
Grace is the new creature, and regeneration the new 
birth. Therefore in regeneration God must give a 
new sense. By nature he hath given five senses, and 
fitted the objects with sensible qualities suited to them 
all. These were not necessary to man : God might 
have given fewer^ or added more, and fitted qualities 
for them. May he not then give a new sense for 
spiritual things ? His word shewethhe doth so, which 
derogates nothing from the word, wherein are the 
qualities fitted for that sense. It does not derogate 
foom the excellency of the natural light, that it can* 
not work upon a blind man, or that it does require the 
sense of sight. The word of God doth not only ex* 
cite and promote grace after conversion, but is a chief . 
mean to prepare the way for conversion, containing ' 
not only supernatural light by revelation, but reviving 
and perfecting natural light, manifesting the divine 
perfections^ the celestial glory, the way to attain it, . 
the beauty of holiness, and the dread^l ccHisequences 
thereof; and so looseth the mind from that cleaving 
to sin. that makes the offer of grace and mercy, to be. 
4espised and rejected. But it is not sufficient to turn 
the soul to God by conversion. A virtuous heathen' 
by the light of nature may see the deformity of, and 
may hate gross vice, and may turn firom it to that 
which is comely and convenient for mankind ; but 
ican never turn to God to make him the last end. 
The Scripture may much more easily convince, but 
not convert by itself; but as it hath the qualities suit- 
able to make impressions upon the supernatural sense 
and relish of spiritual things, it discovers not. only 
the pollutions of the world, but those more subtile . 
sins, that heathens never perceive; such as, setting 
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tfas oaDBonmriisteBeit of mankind albove tfaerininBeBl^of 
Qod(; tl» mntof die 1«t9 «id dftyghtin. Gicm^ and- 
o^dv d'epoidane npon^hiiBy andalfcniMiilni^^ail good 
tbibgt taliiaL So the iognifted wised mint beia km 
pnper alRick^ m ifc» own spiritual tenw.y^JDb/i^jMpfr, 
JEkadi^ StmUfOmtke. Donne PerfeGtio/ia, 

lb is QfsUia, that the knowledge cf God's mysteries, 
imstifiedi in u» all worldfy joy, aEnd makfth n& te 
cwicenrahairrible faitterneas agmat weddly io^ety : 
sttdi.ia die vebemant aod, that the ^rit of GiwL 
wmdceth in our- bowels*— ^Zord Napier Qf.Merckistam 
OM- the Afocaiypse*. 

Ldo ooneeive, that die enterii^into die covcnaatef 
grace may be in the way of adoration thus : ** My 
Ged, L do believe that thou delightest not in die deadi 
of sinners^ but radier, that they should repent andHve 
in diy favour eternally » who feel sin to be a burden, 
and donot cleave toany known sin, but betake them^ 
selves to thee to be delivered from it, and to beccme 
thy servants^ trusdng in thee for all diings neeesaary 
for fao&iess aaxd happiness. I am sensible o£ die bon- 
dage of my sin^ and that I am not able to free myself 
fjHm iJiat bonflage ; yet I believe thou hast o&red to. 
enable tob,- and do humbly accept Ifay olfer, pardbarcd 
thwoi^h Christ dae Mediator, and do resign: nxyadfta 
be directed hy tky Holy Spirit ia the way of kupyikt, 
nem"'-^IMtfy9tpiB, Eari of Simr^ sm. the JPiisse Per* 

Mig^ we but see a miracle, sasy some men, h«w 
gisdiy would we become converts ? They could; net 
speak ia this maBmer, did they understand wiiBt con- 
vemion- meansr They imagine^ that nodiing dsetis. 
requiiifee ta this* work, but the bare aeknowiedgmeat 
of God ; and that, hsa adoratkm and servio^ consistft 
only in die payu:^ kim certain verbal addresses, HttAe 
dMerent from those, which the heathens lunL towards: 
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tfawr idaia Tree coovcvmii is to- abaae^ and,, aa k 
vei«>. to axmhSete awBBekvma, htfyfte tkb great ami 
aptreeeign.B^higy ivtioai we faava^ so oftoa pro¥olNvi^ 
and who every moment may, without tiie least ujii»« 
tfce, daataroy us : "Tis to^admowkdge^ tbaf weeas do 
irathing widbaut his' M, and; that we have xnarifcedl 
nadiinig^&om him but hta wrath ; 'Tifr to know^ thait 
thcfe^ft-attinviBctble opposition between* Gad and ens* 
selves ; and ^skat, without the benefit of a- mediajbae> 
there oould be ne tnmsaGtion or intereourae between 
ua« 

Never think it strange, that illiterate persons should 
briteve wsthout reasonin)^ God in^iree them with 
ike loijie of his justice, andr with the hatred of thesft*' 
aalnKft. ^ia he that incUnea their hearts^to bdieve^ 
1^& man ever helievea with a true and saving £ttlk» 
unless God inclines his heart: and no man, when 
God iaelines his heart, €0n re&ain from thua heliev- 
ingv Of tlas Da^id was aeusible when he pr^fed* 
IncUna- cor memn, Deus, ta UsHmm» iutL'^FUi^'it 
Tkomghif, pu 4£. 

ftBBXBBiu^tenw i^ Conversiiaii and regenoDatkB^ 
-wiHHi aoBurately Gl(iitsidered,are distinct ;. fi»r eo!nmi% 
sion ia wrought, by that indiBatioa girven of Ged tau 
accept dke ofier of grace, for thereby the soul ia bo> 
mere addicted to sin ,* but regeneration is tfaein^fiiaf^ 
of the habits of grace, the pardon of sin, justification 
cHrhflUdaig^of the brilever as just, and thereby reecai« 
ciiiug widi him and adopting him as a son,. whiohaDa. 
God'a part of the covenuxt of grace, and are aiwayft 
done together ; and the ^nie bleasiBga of the cove* 
nant.&rinereanng grace, giving, perseverance, emsStm 
ing repentance, and renewing pardon, direction, pncftM 
teetien, and glory, are not parts but. effects of the oo« 
iMDant.of grace,. p»)eeed]ng firom God's boanty andr 
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faithfulness, and from his engagement in the covenaat 
of grace to give these things, which promise us a part 
of the new covenant— Da/r^jD^?, Earl of Stair, oh ike 
Divine Perfections. 

< These white garments are not only our m<nrtified 
flesh and regenerate bodies ; but even underthe term 
of garments, synecdochke expressed, is meant that 
universal purity both of body and soul, that we ob^ 
tain, being washed by the innocent blood of Christ 
Jesus, as is proved by those who are said to have 
washed their robes, and made the same white in the 
blood of the Lamb Christ Jesus; and we know by 
the Christian truth, that not particularly our robes, 
yea, not our flesh only, but universally^ both in body 
and soul, we are washed in that blood, and obtain full 
remission of all our sins.—- Zord Napier of Merchiston 
on the Apocalypse. 

I conceive justification to be God's holding and re- 
puting the believer to be as if he were entirely just^ 
notwithstanding the remainder of sin, seeing he is 
become an adversary to sin, and so may say with 
Paul, " not If but sin that dwelleth in me/' In which 
sense only it can be said, that " God seeth no iniquity 
in Jacobs nor sin in Israel," and that " he that is bom 
of God cannot sin ;*' seeing the indelible habits of 
grace do ever continue in him, which is called the 
seed of God. Though forgiveness of sins past at re-- 
generation purge him and make him innocent, yet 
thereby alone he cannot be accounted just, because 
the sinful inclinations remain ; yet may he be reput-. 
ed as just, seeing it is expressly said, ** happy is the 
man, to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and 
whose sin is coveTed/'-^Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, on 
ike Divine Perfections. 

' Communion WITH Christ.—- But though Christ be 
never so much exalted^ he despises not the meanest 
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of his saints, nor refuses oommimion witii them j f<ir 

' he was in the form of God, ( Phil, ii; 7* ) when he tock 
upcm iiim the form of a servant to free us ; and he, 
who so far condescended, to biing us to heaven, he 
wiU receive us kmdlj when we come there. Whilst 
be was in the flesh, he owned Laaarus, even in Ae 
grave; and, notwithstanding his despicable condi* 
tion, called him his frioid. When in heaven, he re« 
membered his distressed members on earth, and took 

: notice of Stephen when expiring (Acts vii.) and, when 
Saul'was persecuting Christians, he cried out, *' Saul, 

-Saul, why persecutest thou me }*' as if he were one 
with those that love him. And, in his messages to 

' the seven churches in the Apocalypse, he makes it 
evident, that he hath a particular regard to single 
persons, his greatness not diminishing his kindness, 
but making it more obliging. And, after his ascen- 

^ sion he thought not much to say, ** Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me."—- //on. Robert Boyle's 

 Tkeoiogical Works. 

Union with God. — That which renders men so 
averse to believing themselves capable of an union 
with God,is nothing else but the thought oi their own 
baseness and misery : yet, if this thought of theirs be 
sincere, let them pursue, as far as I have done, and 
let them confess our baseness to have only this effect 
with respect to God, that it hinders us from discover- 
ing^ hy our own strength, whether his marcy cannot 
render us capable of an union with him. For I would 
gladly be informed, whence this creature, which ac- 
knowledgeth himself so weak and contemptible, should 
obtain a right of setting bounds to the divine mercy, 
and of measuring it by such a rule and standimi as 
his own fancy suggests. Man knows so little of the 



^vine mHmmt, 4m to Temtitt ^ g tot ' int of wkntihe is 
'Kmself ; «nd yet^dittiirbeA at tMs hnperftct wiemnitt 
Ilia 4y#ii oondilian, 4e boldly frMiomioeth^ that ^ 
%ej0ti6 4ke pcmer of God to qwdify inm Jbr«o ni« 
'fc/lkne a oootjunoiaoii. Bat I wfil ««k ^um^ wkothnr 
€k)d Teqiikeii My tkinj^ elst ct3ii« tuoids^ bat tfast^ 
nheaid know bin, ^oid AmM kvebim; aad, naiee 
hetiids hini0elf> in his owa luitaie^^oHpabfe'Ofteowr- 
in|^ and of loving, ufKm^vviiatgnniBdiieottsptQtstliat 
Hie divine niitiire cannot exkibit itself, as the dbgoot 
<tf%isknowledgo«iid his lo?e| FonukheeRtnitdjrknows, 
nt^dftflt, dnt tie is somewhat, so 'faeno ien 'certain- 
ly 'kHm fomewhaft. If then he ^eu day thing under 
^tiie present darkness of his understanding, and if 
nmonget lAie thmgs of this woeld, he can find aoine- 
what which may engage hisaffiKtion, should -QoA be 
-pleased to impart to him some rsy of his essenoet 
why Aonld he not be ftble to know and to %0¥e his 
dfiHine.benefector, aeemrding to the measure and pro- 
^poriion in Which this honomr was voaohsa&d? There 
TOBBt, tJierefere) no^ubt, be an inlJblerable presnmp* 
tion in these ways of reasoning, though veiled under 
an appearance of humility. For our humility can nei- 
liitr be rational nor sincere, unless it makes ufr^onfess, 
iiiat, not knowing of ourselves even what weeiu-s^ves 
are, ^we cannot otherwise be instructed in <mr own 
aondtlion, than Joy the aasistonce and infOTmotion of 
lsam,vmi.^^Pascars Thoughts, p. 42. 

f^Lietov AN iNTBnKAL PRiKcipuB.«-*Believe it, 
v^lgioft is quite another thing from all these matters. 
He that fears the Lord of heaven and «arth, walks 
hamMy before him, thankfully lays hold of the mes- 
sage oi redemption by Christ Jesus, strives to express 
his ^diankAilness by the sincerity of his obedience, is 
Sony with all hisjsoul when becomes short of his 



^Qly, MocHcs mtaMsilj in.fliedei»«l<iofiiii6Mlf^ and 
iwlds 210 ^soimMkaatfiy -w^b. tnijr ioatw Inawti ^^ if 
km fiiJkiiL the .leoBt meaanre^ as .xftsliliBMJdMift hinh 
mnb Ms peace by true repAntanoe^ as tenet* kis pvb. 
jDsme^ lust m hts actknis^ dbaritable to mbe jpmar^ vInMre 
in iits jAevotiasu ;/that/wiil 4iot deHbeiBtely idislioiioar 
Ood, thfii^ with the g^e«teit dbaiipsnky ; Miidtf liiih 
hie Jupe in 'hBanren^ and ilk idtmiveEBatian Mi 'heav^m ; 
rOalMaenat do «i i»ja«t w^ tteugk i»*«r«i«wah 
tOihts advantage; and M this^ bmauae ke tees kifti 
llkst}i$ iitJirislbfe, and fears hkn beeaaaedie.icifes bia^ 
£mn ham, sm well for his goodness em bis greniaicSB. 
Sncb « man, -whether be be an episoapal or a:pMS« 
tbjlteiiaq, or an independent, or an .anabi^lnt^ wbe. 
tbec be wears ajanxpHce^ or wears none.; whetiwr be 
bears vvgans, or hears nam ; whether be kneels mt 
the eommnmoD/Mid, for coasciflnce «ake^ -lEftands or 
^sits ; be both iht li£e of rel^on in Imia, and dbat Ikfe 
acts In 'bim« and shall conform bis soul to itbe image 
t)f bis S««iotir» and widk along with bim to &em^, 
notwi^standffig bis practiee or mm-^nractwe «f these 
indifierenfts. 

On ^the other side, if a man iesre<net the^etemal 
God, dares commit any . sin wkdoi presmnption, «an 
drink ^xcefisive1|r, swear vainfy or falselji^ commit n- 
-diiltery, lie> coaen, cheat» break bis promaiseB, lire 
loosely ; though he practise every CBremony ixerer bo 
curiously, or as stubbornly oppose; tbongbiie jcry 
down bishopB, or cay down presbyteiy 4 though he be 
re*bap^ed every day, or though be diBdaimagaintt it 
as heresy ; though he fast all Lent, or feasts out of a 
preleneeof avoiding saperstition : Yet,'notwithstand« 
ing Ibese, or a thousand more external con f or mities^ 
or sealous oppositions of lliem ; he wants the life 
of religion^— -ifi^tr MaHhetv Hiik'4 Conkmplaiiomf ii. 

1 
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Small 'NtTMBBR or Truly Rblioious Persons.— 
The bulk of mankind are by no meand so &r advanc- 
ed in self-annihilation^^and in the love of God, and 
of his creatures, in« and through him, as appears to 
be required for the attainment of pure happiness. 
Th^re are few, even in Christian countries, that so 
much as know what the true rdigion and purity of 
the heart is ; at least that attend to it with care and 
earnestness; and in pagan countries still fewer by 
far. How exceedingly few then, must that little 
flock be, whose wills are broken and subjected to the 
divine will» who delight in happiness wherever they 
see it, who look upon what concerns themselves with 
indifference, and are perpetually intent upon their 
Father's business, in any proper sense of these words ? 
For, according to the Scriptures, '^ ihe gate that lead" 
' '' eih to life is strait ^ and there are fern who find it,** 
even though they seek to enter in* The righteousness 

• of the scribes and pharisees, of the fcnrmal professors, 
who are yet no adulterers, extortioners, &c. will not 
be in any wise sufficient. " Many are called," and 
'* but few chosen f" and agreeably hereto, the first fruits, 
which are a Scripture type of the chosen or elect, 
are small in comparison of the lump. This world, 

. with the bulk of its inhabitants, is all along in Scrip- 

ture represented as doomed to destruction, on account 

' of the degeneracy, idolatry, wickedness, which every 

* where prevail in it. The true Jews and Christians 
. Are a separate people, in the world, not of the world, 
: but hated and persecuted by it; because they shine 

as lights in ihe midst of a crooked and perverse: genera- 
' tion, which cannot bear the light. If a man has but 
. courage to see and acknowledge the truth, he will 
' find the same doctrine expressed or implied in every 

p^rt of the Bible.— -JEfar/^'^ Observations on Man, ii. 

406, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MaMi>_(a^ 



TIKSTIMOKIES TO THE DUTIES OF CHEISTIAHITY. 



SECTION I. 

ATTENTION TO THE CONCERNS OF THE SOUL. 

Seriousness of Mind.^— -While we laughs allthings 
are serious around us. God is serious^ who preserves 
U8> and has patience towards us ; Christ is serious^ who 
shed his blood for us ; the Holy Spirit is serious, when 
he strives with us; the whole creation is serious in 
serving God and us; a31 are serious in another world; 
how suitable/ then, is it for man to be serious ! and 
how can he be gay and trifling ?— iS'ir Francis WaU 
sinfrkam, quoted in Murray's Power of Religion. 

I have lived to see five sovereigns, and have been 
privy counsellor to four of them. I have seen the most 
remarkable things in foreign parts, and have been pre« 
sent at most state transactions for the last thirty years; 
and I have leamedi after so- many years experience* 
that seriousness is the greatest wisdom, temperance 
die best'physic, and a good^ conscience the best es* 
tate. * And, were I to live agam, I would change the 
court fctt SL doisteTi my privy counsellor's bustle for a 
hermit's retirement^ and the whcde life I have lived in 
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the palace for an hour's enjoyment of God in the cha- 
pel. All things now forsake me, except my God, 
my duty^ and my prayers.— ^iV John Mason, quoted in 
Murray s Povoer of Religion. 

FoLLv OF PRErtaaiKo this Woiu;ii> to God's Will. 
•^And if we could afford ourselves but so much lei« 
sure as to consider, that he, which hath most in the 
world, hath^ in respecttif Ae wtirld» nothing in it ; and 
that he, which hath the longest time lent him to live 
in it, hath yet no proportion at all therein, setting it 
^tfaer t>y ibst whitli Is past, when we were not, txr by 
that time which is to come, in which we shall abide 
for ever ; I say, if both, to wi^ ^nir proportion in the 
world, and our time in the world, differ not much 
from that which is nothing; it is not out of any ez« 
cellence of understanding that we so mudi pflBe the 
. one, which hath in elkat no being, and ao much^e- 
•l^lect the other, whidi hadi no ending; coveting those 
mortal tilings of the world, aa if our souls wene there- 
in immortal, and neglecting those things which are 
immortal, as if ourselves, afUr the world, were but 
. mortal. Yet when we once oome in sight of the port 
"of death, to which all winds drive us, and when» fa^ 
.letting fall that fatal anchogr, which can never be 
weighed again, the navigation of this life takes end ; 
then it i% I say, that our own ocgitations, (those sad 
•and severe cogitations formerly beaten from us byour 
health and felicity,) return lygain and pay us to the 
. uttermost for all the pleasing passages of our lives 
.past It is then, that we cry out to God for^mercy ; 
then, when we can no longer exercise cruelty to 
others, and it is only then, that we are stricken thvoiigh 
• ilie soul with this terrUile sentei|ce, "-that God will 
ii0t be nsocked.'' For i^ aiDeardiog to^ St. Peter, 
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•d not bk Migete/' whdrefliiatt tiiow appear, who, haT* 
uig Berved dim aj^petites ail tibeir lives, presume to 
think that the serere cemmandmentsof theall-powerfbl 
God were given but in sport, and that the sbcNrt iMrestfi 
wludi ire draw, when death presseth us, if we can 
faitfashiflft It to the sound of ** mercy/' (without any 
kind ef ssitisfaction or amends,) is sufficient. But of 
tills oeeafioiitwn are all devout lovers of the worid, 
Ijhat tiiey fear aU Itiat is durdess and ridiculous; 
Ihe^fbar tiie plots and practices ci their opposttes, 
isnd Amr very whisp^ings ; thej fear the q[muons of 
nen, •whidi beat but upon shadows; diey iatter and 
fiiNake tile proq>erdiis and unprosperous, be they 
friends at kings; yea, th^ dive under water like 
duekaat every pebble sUme, that is but thrown towtfds 
tiMm by apowerfiil hand ; and, on tiie contrary, they 
-shew an obstinate and giant-Uke valour against the 
terrible judgments of the atl-powerfal God: yea, 
tiiey tiiew themselves gods against God, and slaves 
towards men ; towards men, whose bodies and oon« 
eoienoes are alike jotten.«--iStr Walttr Raleigh's Pre^' 
faoi t0 kit HiHory of ike World. 

Importance or the SotJL and its Concerns.** 
Xet us hence learn duly to prive and to value our 
eotds* Is the body such a rare piece, what then is the 
'eoal? The body is but the; husk or sheU, the soul is 
tiie kemd; the body is bat die cask, the soul the 
predoua liquor contained in it ; the body is but the 
tcabinet, the soul the jewel ; the body is but the ship 
or vessel, the soul the pilot ; the body is but the ta« 
bemade, and a poor clay tab^nade or cottage too, 
the soul the inhabitant; the body is but tiie madiine 
-or engine, tiie soul that iv)«v rt that exdtes and quiek« 
ens it; tiie body is but the dark lantern, the soul or 
iq»irit is tiie^Nmdle of the Lord tiiat bums in iU And 
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teeing tbere is eudi difference betif^n the $otil and 
the 4 body in respect >ef esLsgHsBcy^ swrely our better 
puA ehaUmifes^ar groateat cam and diligence to make 
provisicm for it. . ^ > 

» You iftrillaay, how shall we laaanifest oiir eare^f our 
seuk? What shall we do for them? I answer,- the 
same wfi do for our bodies. Firsi, We t feed oitr 
bodies;. our souls are also to be led. < The food of tbe 
soul is knowlec^e^ especially, knowledge in the 
things of Qod, ^nd the things that concern its eternal 
peace and happiness; the doctrine of Christifinitj, 
the word of God read and preached> 1 Pet ii. ^-M 
nm-bornhabeSi desire the sipcere milk^theword^ that 
you may gr^to ihertby, Heb.' v* 12. The apostlC; speaks 
both of milk and strong meat ; milk he there eidla 
the principles of the doc^ine of Christ And 
^ain^ 1 CcH*. U. 3. / have Jed ymt mtb mUtf and not 
fvUh meats for hUberio you were notable to bear it So 
we see« in the apostle's phrase, feeding of the flock, 
is teaching and instructing -of them. Knowledge is 
the foundation of practice : it is in^ossible to do God'« 
will before we know it ; the word must be received 
into an honest and good heart, and understood, be- 
foi« any fruit can be- brought f<»«th. 

Secondly, We heal and cure pur bodies, when they 
are inwardly sick, or outwardly harmed. Sin is the 
sickness of the soul, Matt ix. 12. They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are nok, saith ocmt 
Saviour, by way of similitude^ which he eiqplains iu 
4he next verse, '< I am not come to caU the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance." For the cure of this <iis. 
ease, an humble, serious, hearty repentance is the on* 
ly physic, not to expiate .the guilt of it| but to qualify 
us to partake of the benefit of that, atoneanent, which 
our Saviour Christ hath made by the saori^ce of hiov 
self, a^d restore us to the favour of God, which we 
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have forfeited ; it being, ias much as in uSv lies^ an u^<^ 
doiBg^ain what we have done. - .» 

• Thirdly t We ciodie. and adorn out bodies; indeed 
tek> much time and too many thoughts we bestow up- 
on that; our souls also are to be clothed with h<dy and 
virtuous habits, and adorned with good work?^ 1 Pet. 
v« 5. Be clolhedmth kumilUy* And, m the same ei»a« 
tle> diap. ii. 2. he exhoitts women to adorn themsdves, 
notmih that outward adorning ofpUiitmgihe hair, and 
wearing gold, &c. but with the ornament of a meeh 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
priee. And in Rev. xix* 8; the~righteouswns ^\the 
sands is called^/^ne/meny and the saints are said to.be 
clothed in while raiment. Matt xxiiii 11. works of 
righteousness, and a conversation becoming the gos- 
pel, is called a wedding garment. Col. iii. 10. Put pn the 
new man* . And again^ Put on, therefore, as the ele<^qf 
Godfbonels of mercy, meekness &c. On the contrary, vi*« 
cious habits, »id sinful, actions are compared to filthy 
garments. . So Zeeh. viL 3* Joshua the high priest is 
said to be chthed with^hy garments i whieb> in the 
next verse, are inteipreted his iniquities, either .per- 
sonal^ or of the people whom he represented : / haute 
caused thy iniquity -to pass Jrom thee, and wiU jchthe 
tkee milh change of raiment > . 

/FourtMyi We arm and d^end our bodies; and our 
souls have as mudi need of armour as they ; for.the 
l^e of a Ghristian is^ a jcontinual warfare ; and we have^ 
potent and vigilant enemies, to encounter withal ; the 
devil, the world, and this corrupt flesh we Ciury abo^t 
us ; we had need, therefore, to take to us the Christ- 
ian, panoply,, to put on the whole armour of God, that 
we may withstand in the evil day, and having done, qtl, 
nay stood; A/aw^ our loins girt with irulhyand hau^ 
ing on the breastf^plate of righteousness, and our J^t 

sbsd with thfi preparation fffthe gospel off ^ace, Abo^ ; 
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M, iAkingthe iUM of faUk^ and for onhdmU §h^ 
hope of iahation, and the sword qfifm SptrH^ n^^ek is 
the mrd cf God, E^dL ▼!. IS, 14. He« that witii llus 
Christian armour manfiilly figlite against and repda 
the temptations aiid assaults <^ \a» spantual eneiii»t»; 
he, that keeps his gannents pure, and bis eomeMttea' 
voidof otfencetoiwaKbGod and tdiwaids man, sliaU 
enjoj perfect peace here, and assurance' fiir ever.-^ 
Jbyt Wiidain of God m Creation, part »• npitd JSmom * 

Importance of Elevatino thi TnoirGH'ts above 
TEMi^RAti PBJBCTS.-*-The soul should be initred to a 
geiiefoas contempt of other thmgs ; and tlutf we ttuy 
aeqoke by looking thoroughly into diem ; !^y ob* 
serving hoir mean and sordid, fitdii^ and transitory, 
are idl bddily pleasures, aU the objects that afford 
tkem, and our rery bodies themselves; by obeerving 
how small these jefs are, and how little nece^ary, 
which arise fWnfla Ike eKtemal elegance md grandeur 
o€life * and how tmeertain they are; whAt cares they 
cost in acquiring aitd preserving, and how soon they 
doy and give cbfiigust i As to ispecuktive knowle^e, 
how uncertain and imperftct are many sciences, lead^ 
ing the embarrassed minds into new Obscurities, and 
difficulties, and anxious darknesiEi; and discovermg. 
nothing more dearly, than the blindness and darkness, 
or the small penetration of our understanding. Again, 
how poor an affair is glory and apf^iise I wkidi ia 
ordinarily eonferred by die ignorant, who cannot 
judge of real excellence | our enjoyment of whidh is 
confined within the short space <^ thii Itfe ; irik^ can 
be diffused through but a small part of this earth; 
and whidi must soon be swallowed up m eternal oblU 
Vion, along with all the re me m br ance, either 6f liioee 
#ho applaud, or of the pers<»is applauded. Iliia 
thought too, of the shortness of 18b, wiU equaUjr eft> 
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able the qoul t6 hetfi or 6o9f^e^s^tj ; Uk^ng ^« 
«1»9 akmgi tli9t tbe apvi^ Yfko b^tra itt w^l^ wiUi qU-i 
Uin new and enlarged. »tMi|g^ apd, Hhe a lively fir^^ 
wluch tii]»9 every thiqg cast epon il unto ita owo n^ 
tiisej^aiid brfak» foUb superior with atvonfof heeiu ai9 
n^y tbe good map neke adverse evente maltey of neiw 
hoDourj and of nobler virtuee. T<^ euvq^ «l^ all briefly, 
ell things related to tfai9 moitelslete are fleeting, xm* 
stable, corruptible ; whieh must speedily peti^h^ a^d 
be presently swallowed up in that boundless ocean. 
ofeteroi^* For what ean be caUed lasting in bnqiari 
life? BaySj months^ and years^ are continuaOy pass* 
ifig away; all must die» nor is any suce that deatb 
sbaUiynl surprise him this very day; and when thail^ )a«t 
hoor overtakes him» all that Is past is lost for ev«r; 
nor can there remain to hipi any ^joyBoent^ es^cepti 
gf wha< he has acted virtuoiisly ; which may yield 
aoHie joyful hq^ of a happy iinii9ertality.-^JEfa/cAe«> 
ion's Introduction to Moral Philosophy^ b« i* e» 6* § 9% 
Let us employ the time preapi^t ; et^nity wiU be 
OMJT reward^ if we make sk good use of it^ Lei u« al*^ 
ways have befotre ^r eyef tbe natuare apd copsequen** 
Qea<^ fin ; let us re^ien^bert that it will d^[NPive u$ of 
the favour of God» a^d expose us to his indignaticwu 
Let Hs refleet oq th^ vahie of eternity^ and on that 
Ufa end that iinB9or|ality» whi^h Christ haitb brought 
to %ht by the go^e). The fqnal^ saliefaietiMis of 
thia present ehot iife» wbi^ are bi»t; puerile amescv- 
mspMSf moftit 4Jsapp0ar, when plaeed in eottnpetition 
wUh ti^ giMS^ne^e and dw^Uiiy «f the glovy whkh 
islwe^r. Let )ia never fo^et that we weve bom 
fpf etm^iiiy i m^ that m Ji^ir of sq great iedportai}^ 
shoiild be the prine^ eeeepetim of oer Ui»ea. I^ 
ua i^Wyr the light tlyit vitf e o«^aet «a thither ; the 
pisf Q9p(to of our Si^vjev pWnly pohMt out Ike wagr. 
Kov iAi^nfi)i!lif» then s»9ist mfi be» to aaObr eui^l Y«a 
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to be directed by any other ! We adcnowledge the 
corruption of onr - nature ; we cmifess that it ternii« 
nates in death; we are persuaded that Jesus hatli 
the words of eternal life. Let us then study them 
with attention; apply them with sincerity to ourselves ; 
GontinuaUy inculcate them on our minds ; and seek 
the assistance of that light, which was brought from 
heaven to esrHtu-^Baron HaUerU LeUert to hisDaugk* 

^ Not Enjotmbnt, but Moral iMPaovBMBNT, 
Man'sEnd.— The destination of man upon this earth' is 
not happiness, but the advance towards moral per« 
fection. It is in vain, that, by a childish play of words, 
this improvement is called happiness ; we clearly feel 
the difference between enjoyments and sacrifices; 
and if language was to ad<^t the same terms for sudi 
discordant ideas, our natural judgment would reject 
the dec^tion, 

• It has been often said, that human nature has a 
tendency towards happinciss : this is its involuntary 
instinct; but the instinct of reflection is vurtue. E^ 
giving man very little influence over his own happi« 
ness, and means of improvement without number, the 
intention of the Creator was surely not to make the 
object of our lives an almost unattainable end. De- 
vote all your powers to the attainment of happiness ; 
control your diaraoter, if you can, to such a degree as 
not to feel those wandering desii^, which nothing 
can satisfy ; and, in spite of all these wise arrange, 
ments of self4ove, you will be afflicted' with disorders ; 
you will be ruined, you will be imprisonedi and ail 
the edifice of your sdfish cares will be overturned, - 
' It may be replied to this^-'^ I will be4M> eircum* 
spect, that I will nothave anyenemies.** -Letit be 
so*; you will not havei» reproach yourself irith any 
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atts of generous imprudence; biit sometimes we 
hkvte seen the least courageous among the persecute; 
ed. •* I will manage my fortune so well, that I wifl. 
preserve it/'— I ' believe it ; but there are universal 
disasters^ which do not spare even those whose prin«. 
ciple has been never to expose themselves for others ; 
and illness^ and accidents of every kind, dispose of 
Our^condition in spit^ of ourselves. How then should 
happiness be the end of our moral liberty in this short 
IxBs ; happiness, which chance, suffering, old age, 
and desith, put out of our power ? The case is not 
the sam^ with moral improvement ; every day, every 
hour, every minute, may contribute to it ; all-ibrtu- 
nate and unfortunate events equally assist it:; and this 
work d^)ends entirely on ourselves, ' whatever may 
be our situation upon earth.*i«-De StaeVs Germany, 

rMPRovEMENT OF THE Meaijs OP Grace. — It is an 
aphorism in physici that they, which in the beginning 
of sickness eat much and mend not, fall at last to a ge« 
heral loathing of food. The moral is true in divinity. 
He that hath a sick conscience, and lives a hearer under 
a-^urtful ministry, if he grows not souhdi he will lean^ 
to despise the word. Contemned blessings leave room 
for curses. He, that neglects the good he may have, 
shall find the evil he should not have. Justly he sits 
in darkness, that would not light his candle when the 
fire burned clearly. He that heeds counsel, and will 
not hear it, destines himself to misery, and is the 
wilfing author of his own woe. Continue at a stay he. 
cannot long ; if he could, not to proceed is backward. 
And this is as dangerous to the soul, as the other is 
to the body. Pitiful is his estate, that hates the thing 
should help him. If ever you see a drowning man 
refuse help, conclude him a wilful murderer. When 
'-■—■-• x6 * - '' 
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God affordi me plehtifiil mtaxi$, woe be to me if they 
prove not profitable. I had better hKve a deaf etacp 
tlian bear, and to neglect ot bata To the bufywig 0£ 
such treasures there beSongs a corse ; to theqr nm* 
spending, jadgment8.*«*^lV^Ai»ii> Bescivet, Noi 6$* 

HEAVKNtY-!uiNDS2>M%8s.— We toil OH IB the ^TUa 
pursuits and frivolous ojccupatiens of the world, die hk 
our harness, and then expect^ if no giganlie crisBe 
stands in the waj, to step itnmedblely into the kii^- 
dom of heaven : but this is impossible.; for, without 
a previous detadunent from the business of ibis worlds 
we cannot be prepared fw the happiness ef aaokbor. 
Yet ibis could make no part of the molality oi pa* 
ffom, because their virtues were i^togetber eoHneotod 
with this business, and consisted chiefly in tspnduo^ 
ing it with honour to themselves, and benefit.tp ibo 
public ; but Christianity has a nobler object in view, 
which, 'if not attended to, must be lost iat ever. Hiis 
object is that celestial mansion, of whidi we dboukl 
never lose sight, and to which we diould be ever ad« 
randng durmg our journey through hfe; but this bj 
no means precludes us frcwa p^rfbrming the businesi^ 
or ^joying the amusements of travell^v, fffovided 
tey detain us not too long, or lead ue too far out of 
ovf Way.— iSoome Jenynt* Work^^ iv. 56. 

The Advantaob of Spiritual Meditation^— - 
But one thing, that may farther induce us to this way 
of thinking, is, that occasional reflections may gradu- 
ally bring the soul to a frame, or temper, which may 
be called heavehly-mindedness, by which she may ac« 
quire a dispojsition to make pious reflections on every 
occasion, often without designing it; but such must 
be so accustomed to this way of thinkingj 'that they 
must ^o it of their own irccord, which habit may be 
acquired by practice; and when this habit is once aco 
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«nd detight pf mdi n fcinm of iMifl w9l ^-entatw^^ 
diaary; llheii^i Sil tf ftc titi V>an iaytiitowi p»ni9»^ 
to be able to make the world both his libriify .an4 
oratory^ and to find pleasure and delight which way 
soever he turns his eyes, every object presenting good 
thoughts to his mindt whid^ may be gathered with 
inaocencyy as well as pleasure, and with as lifctle pre- 
judice to the subject that affords them, as honey is 
from flowers. If f^ )if 0i4d tHit pursue this method, 
it must needs |H«vent that dulhiess or drowsiness, 
which blanishes our devoticm ; and we might, out of 
every thing, strike some spat^e of cc/lestial fire» 
that would kindle, feed, or revive it. And, if but 
half tjie Idle fhne, that must cost us tears or blushes, 
were thus employed, ministers need not solong insist 
on the uses of their doctrines, ih» world.beSng a pol- 
pit, and every creature a preaichtri and every accident 
affording instraction, reproof, or exhortation; eacK 
burial would put us in mfind of our mortd ity , and 
oacih marriage-'feast, of that c^ the Lamb ; eadi cross 
would increase our desires to be with Oirist, and eadi 
merc^ would move our obedience to so good a mas* 
ter* The happiness of others, would nove us to 
serve him that gave it, and fbeir misery nndce us 
thankful that we were free from itf Uietr sms 
mafke us ashamed of the same, and Ibeir virtues 
would excite our emulation. And when once we can 
look upon the things of die world, as men do upon 
water gilded with the sun-beams, not ifor the sake of 
the water itself, but as it represents a more glorious 
object; and when a- pious soul can once qpiritualise 
whatever objects he meets with, that habit may be 
the most eflectual means to midce the saying |^ood» 

that ** an things woA together fiir good ta&em that 
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*^ seek God/' a devout occasional meditation, beiii|r 
from never so mean a theme, like Jacob's . ladder, 
-whose ' *^ fooi leaned en the earth; and the top reach* 
f* ed up to heaven''^^Hon. Robert BoyWe Theohgical 
Works. . . 



SECTION II- 



GENERAL DUTIES TOWABDS GOD. 

Nature of Piett towards God.— Piety is call- 
ed religion, a reUgando, from tying or binding t 
soul again to God ; and is also called devotion, a de- 
vovendo, from vowing or consecrating the soul from 
common use to God ; and so all things consecrated 
are said to be holy, being separated from common use 
as to their chief use, without excluding consistii^ 
subordinate uses. 

The necessary and chief acts of religion and devo- 
tion, are confidence in God, and love to God. Faith 
and love are the fountain graces, from whence the 
rest flow. Neither of them are attainable without 
the knowledge and consideration of their proper ob- 
jects, so qualified as may excite these affections, which 
must be by the perfections in the object, on which 
these affections lay hold, and by which they are 
moved.— ^Da/rymp^, Earl of Stair, on the Divine Per* 
J'ections. 

Preeminence of Piety.— 'But besides that ra« 
tional enjoyment, which is the proper result of vir« 
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tue and philosophy^ there ia & pamonale enjoyment, 
I of such an object as is capable of . exicitiDg our losre 

and. admirati<»i. If we shall now consider the tii« 
. preme cause. of all things, as being jthe obj^.of this 
. passion in our mlnd^ a passion as far removed &<m 
sensual^ ..as the .object. of it is from. our idea of boily, 
then here would be something of a passionate en}q3f« 
ment^ a happy feeling of a pleased conscience* satii« 
fied with itself^ and transpQrted.with a view of cer- 
tain attributes, in an object inspiring. loy^ and T^^e* 
ration. , , ,. -. 

. That this frame of mind^ in which the Author. of 
our being and enjojqnent is held in the h^l^st. esteem 
of love and veneration, may be termed piety, will ap« 
pear by considering : By piety, is properly exprm- 
^d, that love and esteem, which vmen, come to the p^« 
fection of their nature, show towards their aged pa- 
rents, who had been the immediate insftruments of 
th^r life * and . happiness. Now piety, towards .Go^, 
.willbeno. other than an es^tended intelleistual viefr- 
of things, in which we find the general parexit, of 
mankind, .providing .bountifully for the life, and be- 
nevolently for. the happiness of his. children. — Htdm 
ion*s InvesHgation,m. 6i2.. ./ ^ 

Oblioation to Piety. — ^Man thus finds himself 
truly allied to God his heavenly Father; he finds 
himself to be the peculiar care of provident wisdom, 
and the only created living being which is to have a 
future existence. Now, shall the mere savage iove 
the man, who was his parent ; . shall the most ignorant 
revere the bones of him, whom Jie had called father,; 
and shall not man, enlightened w;ith the knowledge 
of his true descent, look up, with all the du^ of hij^ 
situation, to the cause of his existence-r— to the power 
who made him know himself? Shall he not look up^ 



«Mi dtftp flidteitiioa, to iIm J«st £«poMr of Ms pte* 
Mm liib» aad^ with fitd aftdknii tatbeftiMAor of 
hii ftiluM iMpe ? inposdiUe; man cannot leam to 
ihiiik and ktiMF, irMio«t atteowMging ^Mne per» 
ftaiioB ki Ma Makar $ ha cfMnot team to value him» 
mUt ^wkkeiil adorf&g Ida Ci«atar.--ffafiro9^« Jiice«^ 

He irl8e> thai hath the idea of an intell^reiit but 
Htfl «nd weak being, BVide by and depeidiiig on 
attoAttr who is eternal, onuqiotent, peifeetlj -wiae 
a&d good, will as certainly know that man ia to honour, 
i^af ; and dbey God, aa diat the eon ^inea when he 
aeea It 9ar> iP he hath hut the ideas of two sueh 
behige in hia mmd, and will turn his theogbts that 
w^r,«Hd jcenaidtr them, he will aa c^fteinly find that 
the lti%rior,iiiftet. Olid dependent, is Hiid» an efe»liga« 
tintx to ob^Ae (Supreme and Inin^, as he is eeiftMa 
to Hnci QMi* 'ntfiff^, ^jotfr , and Mvcftf sfc leas tnan^w^weiiy 
if ^he win oensMer and eompate those mmibers ; oor 
cttnhebosHrer Ina dear morning ^t the sim is risen, 
if he win httt open ^b eyes, and tam themtthal way. 
Uttt yet these tm As being never so oertain, ^levter ao 
dear, he may be ignorant of dther or all ^ them, 
who will never take the pains to employ his^&caU 
ties as he should to inform himself about them.—- 
fMke OH tke Human Undentanding, hodk iv. chap. 

XIT* 

Jhm iop Knowing God.— The Bciipture doth 
frequently inculcate the benefit of knowing Ood, of 
remembering him, of meditating on his perfecttona^ 
his laws, and dispensations ; and gives it as tiie 
Iftaracter of the wicked, that they know not Grod, 
Aat tiiey hate'him not before their eyes, " whom to 
•^fcnow is Mfe everlastmg." «* This is life eternal, to 
«« Jcnow Ood, and Jesus Christ whom he hadt sent" 



The loipwkd^ of God OMmoli brmtUf be lifi»eCer<^ 
nai; btttltifltbemeaQnecceseiy to«tteiBit»liec«M0 
it deth excile that joy^ in which it doth chiefly ^tm^ 
siBt. It k aiedof the wicsked^ thet CM ie tetia eU 
Aeir tho»ghfei» that is* 80'fitta»the|reaiiebinij end 
tlMit ^hey wiU luvte S0 ^u^bto of the Meet Higli^ h04 
oaMee the thoaghte of God omsh their rixifyi iwrKa^i 
tieifii end fdeesiusee. whioh faU befeve ibeto es JhgUm 
did before the ark of God» Job givesttt •• * di#* 
eriouBating^tett between the goiiif aad lSielijfneril% 
only knewabk by ev^y mm of himfte)^ when Im 
aays of the l^rpoerke, '' WiH he ddi^^t AiaMolf in the 
'< Almighty ? will he always call upon God?'* Home 
notion of religion will arise from the notion of a Deity^ 
onvmeiBg that God iis to be adored* iif aehnowledg^ 
went of his power, boimty» }iutice» and voerey ; Ib^ 
snpplicatioli for hie fiivour, and the ieqttuiitee.of lifii^ 
by depeeoitieiis of his displeasBM^ jufitbxt, eatd wvatfa ; 
preise and Aanksgivinf tor benefits reeehred xtf 
hoped. 21 ueh more wiU Result ften the mpfontt 
ksowle^ of God by the light of naturey awl yBl 
more by the probability oi his rereakd wiilf i#hei«« 
by it eaimot but be acknowledged, that if thaee 
things be true, which are contained infieriptuB^ 
God's bounty and mcxey to mankkidy is&rgmata 
than what could be'cbreamed of from the light eif 
ture. But, all tikis is &r riiovt of ^e k nowk iige, 
ing from the illumination of the Kdy fipbrit in the 
souls of the regenerate, by which tliey aee ospsMu of 
afar moare g^rkms and firm apprdiaiBian of Aoidi* 
vine perfections and dispensations ; and a qute otianr 
and far greater joy therein, and in the ptnuBBsion of 
peace and recondUatiaa with God, aadm the hope 
eflliat glory, which is '^greetst than ear hath heaHi^ 
"'WtiBjie hath asen, otihath entered into 'the hei|Kt ef 
if twam to nonsider;" TlielEnowledgeof Qod «9W i 

3 
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the renewed^ hatb greftt variety of degrees ; and it i9 
bodi tiie interest and duty of all of them to ex^ 
tend it. so far as tiieir capacities and opportunities do 
enable them^ ttiat they may increase tbeir comfort^ 
and strengthen tbcdr faith against the suggestions of 
.Satan> and the seductions of w^edk or wickl^ men, 
Bosrapnesenting God not so much in his power and 
wisdom^ as in his goodness and purity, wheveby tlMy 
.do exceedingly encroach upon that infinite loveliness^ 
whereby he draws and ravishes the souls of men, and* 
doth not merely drive them by the power of his so- 
vereignty.*— 'Dfl/rytR^/tf, Earl of Stair, an ike Divm& 
Perfections* 

• Duty of Dsvoutly Msditatino on thM Mercy 
OF' Gqp.^i^There tare th»ee things; especially, thatra- 
Christian should know ; his own misery, God's love,- 
his own- thankful obedience. His mkery, how justi* 
God's love, how free,*' how undeserved!' his own 
thai&ful&ess, how due ; how necessary ! Considers^ 
.tionof one successively begets* the apprehension «f 
aU. Our misery shews his love; his love csdls for 
our acknowledgement. Wantmake8a4>ounty weighs 
^er: if we think on our needs^ we cannot but admire 
his marcies ; how dull were we, if we should not va- 
lue the relief of our. necessities ? he cannot bufes- 
teem the b^iefiti that' unexpectedly helps him in^his 
deepest distress. That love is most to be prized, 
whose only motive is goodness. The thought 4)f this 
-will .form a disposition grateful. Who can medi* 
tate.so wihottomed a love» and not study foratfaanfe. 
fttl .draaeanour ? His mind, is cross tonature, that 
^requites, not affection with gratitude, i AM^fiivouta 
l^ve .this success, if they.light on good ground; thqr^ 
Wmg. iorth thanks. Let me first f&ink my ade&pf, 
witdbottt my Saviour's merey ; next his steicy 
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out my merits ; and from the meditation of these two> 
my sincere thanks will spring. Though I cannot 
conceive of the former, as they are infinite^ and be< 
yond my thought ; yet will I so ponder them^ as they 
may enkindle the fire of my unfeigned and zealous 
thanksgiving. That time is well spent^ wherein we 
9tudy th&ukfvlneas.'^FeUkam's Reiolvet,l^(^ 77. 

Dictates op Piety towards God.— •! have here 
only considered the Supreme Being by the light of 
reason and philosophy. If we would, see him in all 
the wonders of his mercy^ we must have recourse 
to revelation^ which represents him to us^ not only 
as infinitely great and glorious^ but as infinitely good 
and just^ in his dispensations towards man. -But as 
this is a theory, which falls under every one's const- 
deratiim, though^ indeed, it can never.be sufficiently 
considered^ I shall here only take notice of that habim 
tual worship and veneration, which we ought to pay 
to this Almighty Being. We should often refiresh 
our minds with the thought of Him, and annihilate 
ourselves before Him, in the contemplation of our 
own worthlessness^ and of his transc^ident- excellent 
cy and perfection. This would. imprint in our minds 
such a constant and uninterrupted awe and venera« 
tion, as that .which I am here recommending, and 
which is. in reality a kuid of incessant prayer, and 
reasonable humiliation of the soul befiore Him who 
made it. . -^ 

Thia would effectually kill in us all the little seeds 
of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are apt to 
shoot up in . the minds of such,. whose thoughts ^tum- 
more on those, comparative advanti^es, which they^ 
enjoy over some of their fellow-creatures, than on 
that infinite distance, which is placed between them 
and the supreme model of all perfection. It would 



likewiid quteketi oor dasms sfid en&eairotm of unft« 
flig oiirielve» to Him^ Irjr ril the aets of re%ioR and 
iFirtua. Such aA liahHual homage to the Sup r e m e 
Being vould^ in a partiettkr maim^^ banish from 
among u» that privailing impiety of using His name 
«t the most triirlal oecations. I find the following 
passage i» an exedleAt sennoB^ preadied at Ae fune- 
ral of a gentleman who was an honour to his country, 
and a vunre dttigent^ as well as successful inquirer in- 
to the works of nature, than any other our nation 
has ever produced^. *' He had the profoundest ve- 
aeratioK fbr the great God of heaven and earthy that 
I have ever oiwerved in any person. The very name 
i^ God was never mentioned by him, wiAout a pause 
aad a visilde step in his dncottrse ; hi which,, one 
that knew him most particularly above twenty years, 
hat toM me that he was so exact, that he does not re^ 
member to have observed him once to fail in it.'* 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
by Ae Jew* to a name so great, wonderfM, loid holy ; 
they woold not let it enter even into their religiotia 
diseotirses* What can we that think of those, who 
make use of so tremendous a name in the or^nary 
expressions of their anger, mirth, and most impertl* 
Bent passions N-of those, who admit it into the most 
fiuniliar questions and assertions, ludicrous phrases, 
and works of humour ? Not tomentaon those, who 
vMate it by solemn peijuriea! It would be an affront 
to reason, to endeavour to set forth the horror and 
pro&nenesd of such a practice. Tlie very mention of 
it, exposes it suffifiientfy to those, in whom ^le lijght 
of nataee, not to say reMgion, i& not utterly estin« 

Speciaior, No, S^l, 



The Honourable Bpbert 'BoyU% 



The inwxrd sense of the heaatt, must sliewaioiiee 
that this preeminence and infinite gmndeor of die 
cHT^^inal cause of all, ought to be entertained with the 
highest admiration and praise^ and aufambsive TCiie* 
ratioh of soul ; and since there is no desire more be* 
coming the rattonal natiu?^ than that of knowledge, 
and of discorering the natures and causes of the 
gveatest subjectSi no occupation of die mind can be 
more heiiourable» or even ddightful, thm studying 
to know the divine perfections; nor, indeed, without 
asceni&g to the knowleclge of the supreme exceUen-i 
ojr, can these honourable int^ectual powers we are 
endued withf find a proper dagect fully to ^ereise 
and satisfy them. 

As to the moral attributes ef God, that originid and 
most graebus power, which by its boundless fiurce, 
goodness, and wisdom,, has farmed this universe, 
granting to each being its proper nature, powers, 
senses^' appetites, or reason, said evox morflOt ezceUen-' 
des ; end wilik a liberal hand supplying each one 
with all dnngs, conducive to such treasures and hap- 
piness as their natures can receive ; diia power, I say, 
should be acknowledged with the most grateful af« 
ftcdmis, with generous love, and the highest praisee' 
and thanksgiving : and with a joyful hope and con- 
fidence, purified from all vanity, pride, or arrogance^ 
since we aie such dependent crealttiesi who owe to 
it all we enjoy. 

If we more fully consider the divine goodness and 
marsi perlecticms ; that the JMty must delight in all 
virtue and goodness; that he must approve and knre 
tSt good men: this wifl suggest taaK such stfil more 
joyftxl hopes, with an In^ei^ and more del^htitt 
confidence and tirust, and more ardent love of virtnef 
and of the Deity. Hence w31 arise a stable security 
and tranquillity of the soul, irtiieh dsn eonmiit itself^ 
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and all its concerns, to die divine providence. Hence^ 
also, a constant endeavour to imitate the Deity; and 
cultivate in ourselves all such affections as make us 
resemble him ; with a steady purpose- of excAting 
all our powera in acting weE that part, which .God 
and nature have assigned us> whether in prosperity,, 
or adversity. Nor, without this knowledge of the 
Peity, and those affections, can a good benevoient 
heart find any sure ground of hope and security> ei« 
ther as to.ilaelf or the dearest objects of its .affecti<m» 
or as to the whole state o£ the universe. Nor can the 
virtuous, mind, which extends its affectionate ;ca«Qcenis. 
to all mankind^ or the love of moral exceUence it- 
self, ever be satisfied and at rest, unless it be assured, 
that there is some excellent being, complete in every 
perfection, in the knowledge and love of which,, 
with a firospect of being beloved by it, it can fiiUy 
acquiesqe, and commit itself, and the dearest (4^§^ 
of its eares, and. die whole of nmoJu^d, to hiSj^^t^ 
ous providence, with full security. And further> since 
all the more lively affections of the soul naturally dis^ 
play themselves in some natural exp^jessions, and by 
tliis exercise, are further strengthened^; the good man. 
must naturally, incline to> employ- hitnself frequently 
and at staled times in some ^cU of devotion, concern- 
plating and. adoring the divine texcellendes; 'giving 
thanks for his. goodness ; humbly imploring th^ par* 
don of his transgressions ; expressing his submissioxij. 
resignation, and, trust in God's pro^idei^ce ; and im« 
goring his aid in the atpquisition of virtue, and in re-<. 
forming his temper, that he may be furnished for 
overy good work.. For the frequent meditation, 
upon the Supreme and perfect model of all goo^ue^, 
ipust powerfully kindle an ardent desire qf.tlie amxK^ 
in every ingenuous heart. . ^ 

, Where sudi devout sentinients af/s chmsbe^^wd. 
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ttffebtiohs suitable to them, there mast be kindled «ii ar« 
dent desire of inquiring into all indications of the 
di^rinfe will. And whatever discoveries we find made 
of it, whether in the very order of nature, or by anfy 
supernatural means, which some of the wisest of the 
heathens seem to have expected, the good mail will 
embrace them vnth^6y,'^Huicheson'slTUroducii(mio 
Moral I^kilosophy, h.i. chB,p.iy. ' - > 

The second partt>f piety; is to cherish right lafiec- 
tlons, suitable to those right notions of the divine na« 
turef. These affections are, veoieration of his infihite 
and incomprehensible greatness; adoration of his 
wisdom and power; love of his goodness and mer« 
cy; resignation to his will; gratitude for his in« 
numerable and inestimable boiefits; a disposition 
to obey cheerfblly all his laws; fear in the appre* 
iiension of his (^spleastire ; joy in l&e hope of his 
approbation; and a desire to imitate hiin as far 
as we are- i^le, -and, with well«meant, thoUgh weak 
endeavouffs, to second the purposes of his provi- 
dence, by promoting the virtue and happiness of 
our feHow-ereatuies. They who believe in the 
inMte goodness, greatness, wisdom, justice, and 
powar, x>f the Supreme Being, will acknowledge, 
that these glorious attributes do natmrally caU forth 
the pious affections above mentioned ; and that not to 
cultivate those affections, or to encourage evil pas« 
^ions inconsistent with them, must be in the highest 
degree criminal and umiatural. If we neglect the 
means of cultivating pious affections, it is a sign that 
in us piety is weak, or rather wanting ; and that we 
are regardless of our own improvement, and insensi- 
ble to the best interests of mankind. Want of pious 
affection is a proof of great depravity. When infi« 
niter goodness cannot awaken oiir love, nor dmighty 
power, command our reverence; when unerring wis- 
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4omeiai)oti'tti«cwr4Hkiir«itioti; "wbm lAi« most im* 
p^rfADi ftvoui*«> comtiiHiiiBy) ^md^i^nfltmtxmAy bembom- 
ed, amnol kumfl* 4Nir gi^lUude; hoir p^rv^rsc;^ how 
vBiuHkufiil flMttt ir« bel Ia codtr togsmi/egtumt 
Ib&ie, «nd Ihe Ube wfiittit^ we dhfiU do nr^ to hm- 
ditale fireqawilljr m tbe «li§rm |ttri(Mlii«iiii» and en 
our own d»m«rit> dq)eiide&ee;> aed nwiifold m6niii« 
ties. Thus we may get the bel^ of firide #ind setf- 
eOQcei^ |>a«8i«nlfBost uofnendlj^'t^pkly; nod fbnn 
our w»d8 to gratitud^^ bmnilily^ Md 4pviQtMHi. 
But» inatead of this« if we dhfriihtbad pftVioivi f)f a 
conteaiy naturey or allow ^unMAvea jnrimpmi^ fi«i^ 
tke ; if At ai^ Ime we ikhak, iiuwaftbily of our Ciea« 
.tori if we uio his name in coidbigii diaoouiye witti* 
e«t reverence; if we inyokofamtohethe wjto^aaof 
.what is fidae or frivolous: if we pmoiieo enmaif or 
owearisg, or any otiier mode of qieeGh^ diare^pootfiLl 
to Us adorable nugeaty : if, by soeioiis focgwaoM^ we 
attempt the subreraion c£ religious fudnoiplea ; wi£, 
fay parody iht lodaonms aUuamu "^e eBdooTOHr to 
inake acnptisid fduraaeology the «««aaion of jaorri- 
ment; ia any of these cases^ we looploiiiiy show, 
.dot out mmds ai»£imiUariaed more or laaa toin^iie- 
tf, and in great dai^ger of utter dapEasatiQn»MMA«r« 
> lae'J EkmmU rfMwal ^SckncBf ii. 80. W* 



SECTION HI. 



rOVB TOWARD GOD. 



' Now there is another part of charity, which is the 
basis and pillar of this^ and that is, the love of God, 



for vliom we love our bej^hboucs; fiir thfe I thank 
«JMurity, to love God for himeetf^ and our ncdghboar 
for God All that U tndy amiabk is God, or, aa it 
w^e, a divided fMece of hiiiiadf> that letains a r^es 
jordiadow of himself. Nor is it 6tr«i|^^ tktt we siumld 
place al^Bctioa on that whkii is invisible* All that m 
truly k>ve is thus ; and what we adore under )iie aCi 
fectiaa of our sensaii, deaerves not the Jionour of so 
|mve a title. Thus we adore virt«e» though to the 
ejreitf sonde ahe be invisible. Thas that peat of our 
uoUe &iends« that we love, is not that pact that we 
embraec^ but that inso^sible part diat oar arms can- 
not embmace. God, beis^ all goodness, can lors n&- 
iimg but himself and the iraduction of his bxiy qsirit. 
'^BrmmC^ Beiigio MtdkL 

Renooj it iiqppeating.how fit an object of our Jove 

God is, for what he is in himself; we ahall next shew 

bow far he deserves our love firom what he is to w; 

4he vastnessi, ^eeness^ dkinterestednesB, and constazu 

^y^ aa wdl as advantageousness of his love to us, made- 

iog all the love we cui pi^ but little of what we owe 

ilim. We think ourselvea obliged to leaie our parents, 

4houj;fa they >are widcad and uttkiud, imd hut God'a 

instruments in producing us, we "being'bom bjr Tirttte 

of his (ndinntion. JButGod conftnrttigson.ns iSbe Ues- 

aing promised to his ancient people, whom' he assured 

^hat he fiMmU'kme ikem fred^, he loved ns hotii when 

we were<not at all» and when we were ;hi8 enemies : 

'' l£p when we were enemies, we wcw xeeeneiledito 

God by the death of his S<m," .&c .Before we eKtsfr- 

ed, indeed, no^iiogt could be a motive to &» love <^ 

God : and, when we were enemies, '^Godjcoomiend- 

eth his love towards us, in that while we wetoe yet 

sinnersj Christ died forus,*' when we.had no other 

liM>tives for his bve, exoept the want.of them.'^lfi« 

God so loved the world, that he gave his only bag^t^t 
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ten Son/' who also so loved us, that he/ '' bein^ - in 
the form of God, thoaght it no- robbery to be equal 
with, God, bat made himself of no reputation/' &c. 
Phil, ii € ; he loving at no less a rate than deathy suf- 
fering the extvemest indignitiesi debasing himself to 
exalt as. **^ He was wounded for our tnmsgressions^'' 
to. *f For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," &c« Men^ having displeased God, and fdrCsiU 
ed happiness, andthoogh in a forlorn condition^ were 
careless <^the means of recovery, as well as incapa^ 
bk of contriving them. Yet then his love ccnutrived 
expedients to reconcile his justice and mercy, and 
sinners to himself, viz. by the incarnation of his "Son^ 
which was so advantageous to us, and so wonderful, 
that the angels desire to look into those divine mys- 
teries.— Hon. Robert BayWs Tkeolegical Works, - - 
: Affiecdontoa creature must be limited ; but un« 
misced'and anbeuoded goodness is the object of un« 
bounded' affection* The heart does not rest in any 
human enjoyment, but it rests in Grod ; the ofagect.is 
adequate, and the enjoyment complete. Divine love 
attracts the ardour and sensibili^ of youth, and averts 
debasing' passions. The first fedlings of devotion are 
remembered with ddight <jiod is «>ttght> and he is 
found Jn the>oulgoings d the morning, in delightful 
and awful scenes, in the peace and ih the tumult of 
nations, : in. the inmost recesses of the souL When 
the mind is unoccupied, it is drawn by love to the Fa« 
ther of mercies ; when wonted sleep d^arts, it is dieer- 
ed by the returning sense of his presence. Love to 
Godi brightens thesundiine of prosperity, and per- 
fumes wkh sweet incense the sacrifices whidi are node 
to virtue. Eveiy thing praiseworthy is to be expeer- 
ed from the. youth, who loves. his Creator, and acts 
under. his €ye.^Lord Karnes oh the Culture^ the 
Heart* 
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'• 1 know not wliether itismore'tnie^ diat likeness Is 
the cause of love, or love the cause of likeness. In 
agreeing^ dispositions, the first is certain ; in those that 
are not, the latter is evident. The first is the easier 
love; theodier >tiie more worthy. The one hath a 
Jure- to 'draw it ; the other without respect is volun* 
4:ary. Men love us for the similitude we have with 
themselves ; Gt>d - merely for his goodness, when yet 
-we are contrary to him. Since he hath loved me^ when 
:i was not Vke him, I will strive to be like him, be- 
cause he hadi loved- me. - 1 would be like him, being 
my friend, that loved me when I was his enemy. 
Then only is love powerful, when it frames us to the 
will jof the leved. Lord, though I cannot serve thee 
.as I ought) let me love thee as I. ought. • Grant this, 
•and I know I shall §erve thee better .-«F^/^AamV i?e- 
-sohes, No» 98« 

As the needle in a dial, removed from his point, 
. never leaves his quivering motion, till it settles itself 
in the just place it always stands in ; so fares it with 
^ Christian in this world : nothing can so charm him, 
.but he wiUvStiU mind his Barvipur. All that put him 
.out of ithe quest of heaven, are but disturbances. 
.Though the ^aswes, profits^ or honours of this life, 
may sometimes shuffle.him out'of his usual course; 

• yet he wavers up' and down in trouble, runs to and 
firo'like quicksilver, and is never quiet within, till he 

• rfitcffns to his wonted Me smd inward happiness : there 
' he-sets down his.rest 4n a sweet, imperceived, inward 
.0Oiitwt ; which» though unseen to others, he esteem's 
. mikte, tbaa all that the. woiid. calls by the name of fe« 

li^y. They we .to Um as May-games to a prince, 

, fitter for; children than the royalty of a crown. It 

.ahaU* no more grieve me to live in a continued sorrow, 

.than it iriiall joy me to. find a secret pel!turbation in 

^ the world's:oboiQest SK^aoes. If I find my joy Jathrai 
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wkbottl unqiiietQess^ that will {irovt a buid«n80iiie 
mirth. For^ finding my i^itctioiw aettk to tben 
without resistance, I caBDol but distrost mjadf of 
trusting them too much. A AiU deii|^i in eartJilj 
thills tfgues a n^leet of heavenljr. I can hardly 
think him hmies t, that lovea a harlot ^r her beaverfy 
move than his wife for her virtaes. But, while aain- 
ward distaste shews me these klter ussavonry^ if my 
joy be uncomplete in these terrene feKeitiai^ iny in- 
ward unsettledness in them shall make my content 
both sufficient and ftjll^FehMmi'i Bescbm, No. 30. 

Thb Lov3B of God laiFiunrBa Man's NAVtrBS.— 
The peipetual exetdon of a pleaaiDg afeelion towards a 
being infinite in power^ knowledge^ and goodhefla, and 
who is also our friend and fadier, cannoC but edbaace 
all our joys, and alleviate all our sorrows ; die sense 
of his pitssenee and protectioQ will restrain wXL actions 
tiiat are exoessivei irregular, or faurtfiil; enpiMrt and 
^encourage us in all sudi as aM of a oontraiy natuie ; 
and infuse such peace and tranqufflity of mhid, tm will 
enable ua to see clearly, and act unifixrmly. Hie per- 
feoti^m, therefore, of every part of oor natures, must 
depend upon the love of God, anl the constant com- 
fortable sense of his presence. 

With respect to benevolenoe, or the lo^ of oar 
aei|^boiir, it may be obaervedy that this can never be 
ftee &om partiality and selfishness, tiU we take our 
ttatiQli in the divine nature, and view every tfahig 
fimn thence, and in liierdation which it beaiate God. 
If the relation to oursdves be made Ae poittt of >rie«r, 
our proe^iect must be narrow, and the appearaaee of 
l^hat we dosee distorted, whenw^ecMisideff tffeaosBes 
^feUy, iratnty, and misery, wfeidh wnst pne s tnl Asm* 
aelves to omr aight in this point ; when we aB!e dKsap- 
painted in tfaebiTOkiess of oarfrtaib^ or ftilihore- 
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sehtment of our enamet; owr benevelenoe will begin 
to langaish, and our heaiti to fidl us ; we shall €obi« 
|»lain of the comi|ition and widkednesa of that werU, 
which we have hitherto Wed with « benevokace 
merely human ; and ahew by ooreomplaiBtd^ that we 
are stUl deeply tinctured hy Ihe same carruftion and 
wickedness. This is generally the case with young 
«nd unexperienced persons in the beginlifflg of a vnr- 
tnotts course^ and before they hoYemade a due ad^ 
vancement in Ihe ways of piety. Huawti benevo- 
lence^ though siveet in the mouth is bitter in the belfy; 
and the disanpointUKnts whidh it meets with are some* 
time^ apt to incline us to call the divine i^oedaess in 
question. But he who is possessed with a fuU assinr- 
ance of thisi ^^ho loves <jod widi his whole powers^ 
M an inesthaastible fountain of lote and beaeficeBee 
10 all his creatorcs, at all times, and <in all plaeesy as 
mnch when he dnstiaes as when he rewards^ will 
learn therebjr to leve enemies as well as ^ends ; 
the ainfol and misenMe as well as the holjr and hup^ 
py ; to rejoice and give tiuoiks for every thing which 
he sees and £eds» however irreconcilably to his pre- 
sent suggesti o nSy and to labour as an instrument under 
Ood for the promolion of virtue and han^ess.^ with 
real oourage and constancy^ knowing thai his laiour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. 
• In.like numnov the moral sense requires a perpe- 
tual aiq^ort and direetimi from the love of Godt to 
keep it steady and pure. When men cease to regard 
God iaa'dne measuroj and to make him their ultimate 
end, haviQg aome other end, beyond which they do 
■ot ImUL, they «m very apt to relapse into n^ligenoe 
and ealkiai^^ and to aM without any virtuous princi'- 
•pie ; and^ on the other hand, if they often look up to 
him, but not with a filial love and confidence, thoie 

fmgi^.fimtkn ffihe lawj ikeg Mthe mint, mi$e, and 
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cummin; and fill themselres wilii ending scruples 
and anxieties about the lawfulness and unlawfalness 
of trivial actions : whereas he, who loves God with all 
his heart, cannot but have a constant care not to offend 
him, at the same time that his amiable notions of God, 
and the consciousness of his love and sincerity towards 
him, are such a fund of hope and joy, as precludes 
-all scruples that «re unworthy of the divine goodn^s, 
or unsuitable to our present state of frailty and igno- 
rsnce.'^Harileif's Observaiioiu on Man, ii. 309. 

' The Love of God CoNDticiVE to Health. — If, 
loving every thing in proportion to its excellence, we 
should regard God only with an infinite love, and 
•other things with no love, or at least with such as 
would be none, when compared with the love of God; 
then one simple and only concern would possess our 
minds, and all our thoughts, words, and actions, 
would aim together at this one thing, th'atwe might 
love God alone more and more fervently. Hence we 
would be freed from all anxious -solidtude about; any 
thing whatever. But that solicitous -and anxious care 
about external things is the greatest torment to our 
mihds ; and it is easily seen, from what is said above, 
that vexation and anxiety of mind is the source 4»f 
very many diseases. 

In the next place, as love produces a resemblance 
between the manners of the person who ioves, and 
the manners of'^e person who is loved ; if we' would 
'love God, who is infinitely perfect, with the most in- 
tense love, we would apply ourselves widi our wlide 
strength to the imitation of his perfections. Whence, 
hatred, malice, luxury, lust, indolence, and the other 
vices of the mind, the fruitful sources of bddily dis- 
eases, would be dried up. 

Finally, since divme love not only exaltv the'tnind 
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with a certain loftiness and nobility> but also diffuse«^ 
through it the most exquisite pleasure and joy> (for, 
if we believe the sacred prophet^ there is with God 
fulness of joy^ and at his right hand flow perennial 
rivers of pleasure,) and^ as the more fervently we loye» 
so. much the more our felicity increases ; assuredly 
the lovers of God must be blessed, with a joy un« 
speakably tranquil and serf^ne; than which nothing can 
possibly be conceived more efficaciously conducive to 
the preserving of healthy and the prolonging of li£e. 
^^TranslaUdfrom Dr^Cheyne^s Treatise on the Art of 
Frgserving Health and Prolonging Life^ p. 185. 

• 

Practical Fbogbbss of ^he Love of Go]>.«— . 
The loVe of God may be considered as the law of the 
theopathetic infections ; for they all end in it> and it 
is the sum total of them all. In its first rise^ it must^ 
like all the rest of them> resemble the sympathetic 
one of the same name ; and thus it differs from the 
rest in * their first rise^ and is, as it were, contrary. tQ 
feiUr. In its first rise, itis often tinctured with fond* 
ness and familiarity, and leans much towards enthu- 
siasm ; asj on the other hand, the fear is often at first 
a slavish superstitious dread. By degrees, the fear 
and love qualify each other ; and by uniting with 
the other theopathetic affections, they all together coa« 
lesce into a reverential, humble, filial love, attended 
with a peacCj comfort, and joy, that passeth all belief 
of those who have not experienced it ; so that they 
look upon the discourses and writings of those > who 
have to be either hypocrisy, or romantic jargon. The 
book of Psalms affords the sublimeat and most correct 
expressions of this kind : and can never be too much 
studied by those who would cherish, purify, and per- 
fect in themselves, a devout frame of mind. And 

tliis single clrcumstanpe, exclusive of all other consi. 
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deMtioDS^ flppenrs to me a most conirifieaig froai of 
the divine authority of tkn book, and cenieqiieBll j 
of the rest of the books of the (M and New Testa- 
ment. But dtey have all the same evidcooe ia tisev 
fkvour in their respective d^rees^ They are M Mjmi 
to beget in ns the love of Ood, and tests ^whether we 
have it or no ; and he who ^* mediMes day and nig^ 
'* on the lam of God,'* joining thereto the pmetieal 
CKmtemplation of his works, as prescribed by the Scrip* 
tnres, and the ** purification of his hatub and hemri/* 
will soon arrive at that devout and happy state, whldi is 
signified by tite love of Qod, I wlU here add 8eoB# 
practical consequences, resulting from what has been 
advanced concerning ^e tiieopatibttio aflbetteoa. 

First, then, tilougfa an cseesa of pusion of emr j 
kind, sadi as- h not under the eemraasid of the vo- 
luntary pe^it^er, is to beairoid^ aedwigerouattid sin* 
ftt), yet we ttHMt take care to serve €Mwkhenra£i 
ibcttona, as well a» our outwantlletiofta; attd> i^eed, 
unless we do ^e first, we shaSi not long «0Athiue to 
do the last ; the internal frame of our muKk, benig 
the souree and spring firomwheiieeo«r«sttKBala<s 
ttons Bbw. God, who- gives us all our IhcBttieo nmd 
powers, has a right to 1^1 ; mudit ie a socwt dkhyat* 
ty and infiddlity, not to pay the trib^e of our aAN8ti«». 
They are evidentiy in our power, i mmedia H cl y ormo* 
diately ; and therefore he, who goes to hiapioHinsiOP, 
oecupation, or amusements, with mere dii%iit asMi 
pleasure, ftan to his exercises of devotion, his road 
ing and meditation upon dhrlne subjeotSf and his 
prayers and praises, whose soul h not *' iUkirstJbr ika 
** Hnrng 6od,'* and the *' water ofi^t," iamy assorvd- 
)y conclude, that he is not arrived at the requisite de^ 
gree of perfibction; that he stiH hai^cen after M m m wmn , 
though he may have some real desires, and eomesli 
resolutions with respect to God^ 




AKonR%> TluNigii this be true in general^ and a 
triftii 0£ the g r otoo t practical importanee ; yat there 
are aoRae waa o n a, in which all the theopathetie affec* 
twnt) and OMttiy^ in wHioh those <^ ^e mast delight* 
ful kind^ are languid ; and that even m persona that 
one far adnmeed in puri^ and perfeetion. Thua the 
entbaaiastic nqstnres) iirhich <yften take place in the 
bi^nniag of « religious course, by introducing an op^ 
pasite state, dlsqui^y some; a JuAncal rigour and 
exaeiituiilB in long eserases, bodily disorders, &e. 
odhersy firoaoi Ibeling God to be tiieir present joy and 
canAapt. 8o lluit the JMvewrs of den>tion are by no 
in esact p r ap o i tien ao the dsgree of advance* 
in piety t we can by no means make them a 
esilaiion of oar own progress, or that of others. But 
tiben, they ave i^ways some presumption ; and it n 
Ihr belter ihatlthey should have sememixtuie even of 
endiuiiasttiy ^MBi net take pkce at dU* As ti> those, 
w^ are in the dvy «id dejected state, die fear of Ood 
Is, Ibr the most party sufficient vivid in them. Let 
them, thevefere, frequently reccdleet that the fbar of 
Ood is a Sc r i p tu r e criteriop, and seal of the elect, aa 
well as love. Xiet them eonsider, that this trial most 
be s ubmit t e d to, 9i» much as any oilier, tiH <' pd/tence 
'' kavtkerpetjfiBeitpork;'' that it is mere purring dian 
coiskmon trials ; that the stateof i^ar is hr more safe, 
and a much s tro ng er earnest of salvation^ than pre* 
mature and eesta!^ transpoits ; and that, if they con« 
^uefaithfnly it wiR end in love probably during 
this life, certuttly in another. Lastly, liiat no feeble^ 
ttnlidied person may be left without comfort, if there 
i>e any one who doubts, whether he either loves or 
fears God, finding noliiing but dnlness, anxiety^ and 
scrupulosity within him, he must be referred to his 
external actions^ as the surest criterion of his real in* 
tentions, in this confused and disorderly state of the 

o4 
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afieetions ; and at tbe same time, adaionudled not tb 
depend upon his external nghteousneos^ whidi wouki 
breed an endless scrupulosity, and an endeavour after 
an useless exactitude, but to ^ take refuge .in che 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ. . 

Lastly, The cultivation of the love of -God in ocu^ 
selves, by the methods here- reeomraended, and.aU 
others that suit our state and condition, with a pro^- 
dent caution to avoid enthusiasm on<the one han^, 
and superstition on the other^ i^ ihe principal means 
fen- preserving us from dejection of eviery kinil> and 
freeing us if - we be fallen into it^ . Wovldly sonvwis 
must by degrees die away> because* iwotidly demean 
their sources^ will* Afid thair .{wgr^ss wiH be mndk 
acoelevated by the impressioBS of a .coiM^rasy naturev • 
which gratitude, h(^> love towards God, uriUxiuike 
upon the mind. As to the dejection^ "which rdblea- to 
another worlds it generally ends in the ^iposite^ffliBte, 
being its own remedy and cure; but aU. dicect &h' 
deavours after the true and pure love of God miist 
assist. It is much to be wishedi that low#^irited per- . 
sons of all kinds would open themselves wiihout re^ 
serve to religious friends» and particu^ly ta s^cb as 
have passed through the same dark and difimalpath 
themselves ; and,^^ distrusting their jiu^naentSy, woi^ld 
resign themselves for . a time to some person of ap* 
proved experience and piety. . These would be like 
guardian angels to them ; and as our natures are so 
communicative, . and susceptible of infection, good 
and bad, they, wxmld by degrees infuse something of 
their own peaceable, cheerful, imd devoi;^ spirit into 
them. But all human supports and comforts are to 
be at last resigned ; we must have " no confforier, »• 
*' God, but one/' and happy are they, who make 
haste towards this central pointy ^in which alone, we 
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ean *^Jind res^ to anr souU.^^'^Hartlejfs Obtervations 
on Man, ii. 325. 



SECTION IV. 



SUBMISSION TO OOD. 



I KNOW no duty in religion more generally agreed 
on^ nor^raore justly required by God Almighty^ than 
a pofect Submission to his will in aU things ; nor do 
I think any disposition of mind can either please him 
morel, or became us bettar^ than that of being satis- 
fied with all he gives, and contented with all he takes 
away. None, 1 am sure, can be of more honour to 
God, nor of more ease to ourselves ; fat, if we consi« 
der him as our Maker, we cannot contend with him; 
if as our Father, we ought not to diistrust him : so 
that we may be confident whatever he does is intend- 
ed, for good^and whatever happens that we interpret 
otherwise, yet we can get nothing by repining, nor 
save any thing by resisting. - 

AU the precepts of Christianity agreo to lead aAd 
command us to moderate our passions, to temper bur 
affections towards all things below ; to be tiiankfVil 
for the possession, and patient under the loss, when- 
ever he that gave shall see fit to take away. 'Tis at 
least pious to ascribe, all the ill, that befals us, to our 
own demerits, rather than to injustice in GrOd; and it 
becomes us better to adore all the issues of his Provi. 
,dence in the effects, than inquire into the causes ; for 
submission is the only way of reascming between, a 

^creature and its Maker ; and contentment in his witi- 
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is the ^eatest duty we can pretend to, and'the best 
remedy we can apply to all our mwtfyttanes.^^Sk^ 
William Templet's Works, ii. 97- 

The wise and virtuous man is at all times willing 
that his own private inter e st should be sacrificed to 
the public interest of his own pwticnlar order or soci- 
ety. He is at all times willing^ too, that the interest 
of this order^ or society^ should be sacrificed to the 
greater interest of the state or sovereignty^ of whidi' 
it is only a subordinate pait. He should, therefore, 
be equally willing, that all those inferior interests 
'should be sacrificed 4» tlie greater kiteBMt ef liie uni- 
verse, to the intereM of tl»t great sock^ o£ a&eeiiBl- 
ble and intelligent beings, of whidh €kKl laateelf k 
the immediate administrator and director* If bs is 
deeply impressed with the hidbitual and dieron^ eon- 
viction, thattiiis bim^volent, and. dA^wi'se Betng^ean 
admit into the S3rstem of his government no partial 
evil, which is not necessary for the mii¥eniid gieod, 
he must consider aU the mtsfortonee winch may befid 
hims^f, his friends, his society, or his cenntry^ a&ne- 
eessary fbrthe prosperity of tile umverse, and, there* 
^e, as m^iat he ought net only to submit to witb 
lesignaBon, but as what he himself if he had kosiwii 
all the connexions and dependendes of things^ oi^^ 
sincerely and devoutly to have wished fer« 

Nor does this magnanimous rengnadon to the wiH 
ef the great 'Director of Use universe seem, in any j«. 
spect, beyond the reach of human nature. @ood sol- 
diers, who both love and trast their general, fr e qaent - 
ly mardi with more gate^ and alacrity to tlw fotiom 
-station, finxa which they never etpeet tDMti«n,^Mui 
they we«Id' to one, where tiieie waeneilfaer dM^idty 
nordpmgw* ki roarehii^ to the latter, they ooidd 
IM no^Hher sentiment, than Aat <^Nhe du l i w i» 4 i f niu 
binary duty; in macdibg to tbe fimnen tiieyt IMl 



that Ifaef itf« midung 4« ncrbkrst CKertioiH which k i* 
jpMuble £0r xnaa t» nabe. Thi^y kaow that their ge- 
nfiml wAtttd not have ordeted tiiem ttpon this |M»tujn» 
IumI it net heeM xuHswrniff for the aalSptjr <ii the axiiiy> 
finr the Mueceta of the wan* Thqr diearf uUy aaeri£ca 
Aaif awn little ayafteaaa to iha pro9|^ky of a greater 
wya/lgm. They tdfie an affeetio»ate kave c^ their com* 
ladai, t» whom they wish all happuieds aiad saccesa) 
and anavdi. ou^ not only with subinisaiye dl>edienGe4 
htttfoftefit with duntfr af tfae^mott joyful exulta^i^ai^ to 
Ibatiatal hoi aplcMbdjend hBmo/vbtMt station to^ whieb 
ibay are apininted* No condttQlm: of ma arany caii 
daaarve diara imiimiteBL tniak» mare ardcsit a^ seat* 
ana affaedaOylbai the jfteait'GaodHctar of the nniyecM^ 
In- the graateit public as wd aa private di^aaters^ it 
wise aitfi ooght ta eansiiilear tiuHtite himad^ hiafrienda 
and aatintrymaa, hasw only .been erdeced upon the 
ftrlom fltatinn a£ tho' universe ; thaty had k Dot been 
neoeaflaty for iha ipood o£ the wholet they would not 
have been so oed^edi and that it is their duty^ note 
only with humble resignation to submit to this aHot-i 
aa^i but to aadeavour to embrace it wi& alacrity 
and joy. A wiae. man ahoi^d suxely be capable o£ 
doing vdlat.&good sohUer faokk himself^ at all tinaes>' 
in raadineaa to d»^^Sniih'i Theo»^ ef MarBk Smid^ 
mends, ii. 115^ 

It if tar be wairting^ entirely in respect ^r j^roidi* 
danoe^as k appeterto me; to aiqipose onrse^es a pn^ 
tn idlmse phanlnns wfaick we eall avcnta : their zeali<* 
tfr CQSttiata.m their effect, npoa the soul ; and thoie ia 
a peilect eqpiailky betwsen ali situations and aU 49a« 
enmatances^ not visiaedi eiteanally, bnt jndged a&. 
aordfag to iboBP inftwnee* upon veligjoua. impnciv^* 
Mwt* £f eadi'of ua w^ould: attentivefy e»ani&e ik^ 
tMtuarof hial^^ wa^aheauld' finddieaa two tiseoeaperw 

iBct}gr distinct: dm ona^wttdi a^aan entiri^ anb- 
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ject to nstural causes md eflfeeU; the otlKi*, ^htme^ 
mysterious tendency i» not in tcl i i g i We except by diift 
of time. It h 1^ a suit of tapestry han^gs, wheee 
figures are worked on tlie wroog side^ until, hemg 
put in a proper positicMi^ we can jadge of tlieir effect. 
We end by percnTingi even in^is Ufe^ why we have 
suffered ; why we have not obtained what we clesiF- 
ed. The m^oration of our own heai^ rereals. to^ us 
the beneyolent intention, which sul^eGtiBd us- ta pain ; 
for ^e pro^entiea of the earth themadfres would 
have something dreadful about theaa». if they fell upcm 
its after we had been gvalty of great i&nha & we ahoald 
then think ourselves abafidetied by the hand of HiDa> 
who delivered us up to happiness heie below, as to 
our. sole futurity. Either every thing is dMoee, or there 
h no such thing in the world ; and, if there is not, 
leHgious feeling consists in making omsselves harmo* 
nize with the universal order, in spite of that spirts 
of rebellion and of usurpation with which selfishness 
tHspireseach of us individually .^^^-Ife SiaettGermmny^ 
iH.dSa 

For mpelf, this is my consoiatioit, and aUthat I csr 
offer to others, that the sorrows of diis life are but oi 
twosovt8> whereof the one hath respect to God, the 
ether to the worlds Iti the first, we complain to God 
against ourselves for our offences against him, and 
confess, ^' Thou, O Lord, ait just in all that hath he- 
£illen us/' In the seocaid, we oompfaun to ourselves 
against G»od,: as if he had d«i»e us-wnsaig, either in not 
giving us worldly goods imd honours ansMEerii^ our 
af^tites, or ^cir taking them^igain finan^us, having 
had them ; fwgetting that humble and just ackaow* 
ledgment <tf Job, " The Lord hath given and thieLord 
hathtaken." To thefirst of whieh StPimlhathpron 
mised the b l ess ed ness , to the jeoond, death. .And* out 
of doub^ he is either a fool, of .wigxate6il;ta fiod>. m 
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betii, thut doth not BsHsatmhuise, ha^ mem Beev^ 
his estate be, that tho -aame ift y^ &v greater tluH» 
that which God oweth htm;' or dotfi not axkaow^. 
ledge, how sharp sasfet hi» affietMns boj that>l^(s 
same are yet far less tlian ihoee. which are; due oiiti^ 
hivB. And if a heathen wise num call tine edvecski^. 
of the woxld fout/^ tributes of living/' a wiae Christ* 
ian maa oi^fat tp> know them* mftd ' tebe^r tiiem h^^ 
as the. « trihtttes c^ oicoditi^t^V^SIr Wai^ Ba^ 



r\  



Humility before God.— It follows fropa the pu- 
rity of the Scripture prec€pts> that even the better 
sort of Christians may be under considerable uncer- 
tainties, as to their own state ; and that, in many 
9ases, as a man grows better, ..and cons9.qui3nt)y sees 
more distinctly his own impurity^ he will have great- 
er fears for himself, and perhaps think that he grows, 
worse. Now the final cause of this is undoubtedly, 
that we may make our calling and election sure^ 
and lest he that thinketh he standeth, should fall. 
And yet, as wicked persons, let them endeavour ever 
so much to stupify themselves, must have frequent 
forebodings of the judgment that must be passed up* 
on them at the last day., so good persons will gene- 
rally have great comfort in the midst of tlieir sor- 
rows. The Scripture promises are so gracious and^ 
unlimited ; the precepts for loving God, and rejoic- 
ing in him, so plain and express ; and the histories of 
God's mercies towards great sinners, and the great 
sins of good men, are so endearing, that whoever 
reads and meditates upon the Scripture daily, will 
find light spring up to him in the midst of darkness i 
will hope against hope, that is, will hope for the mercy 
of God| though he has the greatest doubts and feara 
in relation to his own virtue^ faith^ love, hope^ and 
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§j to hte M bit BMbor and fctionrr ftr that voy 
TCMon. Tbis w31 begit wnMSt and laoeMant pcaycr, 
a potpctttal eaa9 not to «i«ncl> and a rtfefenee of all 
A^ngstoOod. Wkensvokapmoii rarvefYliiaawir 
atftioiia, and finds that lie dots> in many imtmcfg cif 
dkovgltt, word^ and deed, govern hiaMelf by tbe Jwe 
and fear of Ofod, by a aenir of duty, by dao go^»e^ 
motiviee ofibtofo rewaxd and ponkhaienl:, &e^ tfacae 
are, tobkn, evident nuHdcs tbat the Stiiriiof Qod worka 
with his tipkh : he is encoiumged to hami confideoee 
towards God ; and this confidence spars him on to^ 
greater watchfulness and earnestness, if he does not 
dwell too long upon it. When, on the other hanciy 
he finds many unmortified desires^ and many failings 
in his best words and actions, with some gross neglects 
perhaps, ov even some eommissions, this tmifies and 
abrms him, adds wings to his prayers, and seal to^ 
his endeavours. And it is happy for us in this world 
d£ temptations, ta be thus kept between hope and 
ftar. 

As undue confidence leads to security, and conae^ 
<|uently to such sins as destroy this confidence, (unless- 
we hfi so unhappy as to^be able tarecal the internal 
leeling of this confidence without sufficient contri- 
tion,) and as the diisproportionate fearfulness, which, 
is its opposite, begets vigilance, and thus deslaroys its* 
sdf alsa; \^ence persons, in the progress of a reli*^ 
gious course, are often passing from one ^treme to- 
another; so it is difficult fdr serious persons, in think-^ 
ing or spea&ing about the terms of salvation, to rest 
in any particular point t they are al Waya apt to c|uali- 
ty the last decisimi, whatever it be, either with some 
alarming caution, or comfortable suggestion, lest they 
should mislead themseln^s or ^ers. This is part of 
that obscurity and uncertainty, which is our chief 
Suard and securl^ ia this sUte of probation, and 
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Metfai/jf ^0cf of our 801^9. Let me once moreadd^^ 

necessary observation, viz. thut fWttire^ etemal h«p» 

piness, is of infinitely more wetgiit tiluoi present eoD»* 

fort ; and, therefore^ iShBt we ooght to labour infiniCe*^ 

\y more al^er |mrity and perfectioni tlini even aHer 

spiritnal delights. We are only upon our j&vmej^ 

through the wilderness, to the land of Canaan ; and, 

as we cannot want mama, from da^ to day^ to our 

support, It is of little concernment whether we have 

more delicious food. Let us, therefore, hunger and ihirsi 

after righteousness itself, that so we may first be^&d 

with it, and afterwards, in due time, may obtain that 

demal weight of glory, which will be the reward of 

rt-^Harileif^s Observations on Man^ ii. 414. 4l7« 

We perceive our depravity ; and, if we would spedk 
ingenuously, we must confess that we are slaves to 
our wills, and that it is with reluctance we submit 
our conduct to the divine precepts of the Christian re« 
ligion. file indfnations of the flesh are strong and 
vigorous : diey attach us to the present life ; tihiey ao* 
quire sl domination over all our factdties, and bamslfe 
ftom the wfll every thought of ftiturity . The tove of 
our Saviour, who redeemed us, is cold and languid ;. 
and we have but a servile fbar of God, who, in our 
imagination, is too holy. Tliese sentiments aredeepljr 
rooted in iiie dark recesses of our hearts; every thing 
conspires to remind us of our weakness,^ and to con* 
vinceus that humfltty is a disposition, which becomes^,, 
in tiie highest d^ee,^ creatures so corrupt and imper^ 
fect-*Baron HaUer*s Letters to Ms Daughter, let. 14^ 
Self-aimsement is anotlier moral duty inculcated by 
this religion only, whidi requires us to imptite even our 
virtues to the grace and fiivour of our Creator, and to 
* acknowliedge thatwe can donodiii^goodby our owii 
powers, unless assiisted by his over-ruling influenOew 
This doctrine seemsy at first sight, to infnnge on our 
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ff«e-wiU, and to deprive us of «11 merit; but, on a 
closer gyamipftt'o^j the truth of it may be demon- 
strated both by reason and experience, and that in 
fact it does not impair the one, or depreciate the 
other : and that it is productive of so much humili^, 
resignation, and dependence on God, that it justly 
claims a place among the most illustrious moral vir« 
tues.— ^0a0i« J^wfm* Works^ iv. 54, 
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nSVOTION. 



Devout Meditation.— The motives to a life of 
holiness are infinite, not less than the favour or anger 
of omnipotence, not less than eternity of happiness 
or misery. But these can only influence our conduct 
as they gain our attention, which the business or di- 
versions of the world are always calling off by con« 
trary attractions. 

The great art» therefore, of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion seem^to be instituted, is 
the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, by 
a voluntary employment of our mind in the contem* 
plation of its excellence,, its importance, and its ne« 
cessity, which, in proportion as they are more fre< 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more for* 
cible and permanent influence, till in time they be- 
come the reigning ideas, the standing principles of 
action^ and the test by which every thing proposed 
to the judgment is rej|ected or approved. TofacUi^ 
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tate .this change of oar aAectioiw^ it is neoessttry. that 
ive '^weaken the templtttiisis of the wsedd, by sednng 
at. certain BeaBons from it; for its>inittence arisii^ 
osly from its prmmoice, is iiiach.le9sci!iied.wheii'it be- 
«2ome8 ^e object of solitary meditatioii.. Aoonsteiit 
residence, amidst noise and: pleasure^ kmyiUitAy obli* 
terates the impsreasions of piety ; and a frequent ab* 
straction of oursdves into a statet^ wiMre this life» like 
thet next» operates only upoa. thereasen^ will reinstate 
region in.its j,ti8t authority, even. witboatJthose irra^ 
diations from above, •. the liepe of .which I have no 
intention to withdraw j&om tiJie^sificeie and the dilit 
gtot 

This is that CGnqaest of the wor M and ei ourselves^ , 
wbidi has. been always conddered aathe.perfecti^m 
o£;human natore ; and this isonly to be obtained by 
£^^eat prayer^ ^ i^eady leaolationSj and frequent re« 
tifemcntfrc»BEi,foyy and vanity ^-fr^rn^ the cares of a^rai- 
r^>r a|id Aeijoys.of.inteBiperaniee«.from. the.luUing 
sounds of deeeitfur flattery, and thetenf^ng sight of 
prosperous wkkgdneaM.^^obmtomf.BmHldesp, No. 7* 
. The .idea, of that, divine Being, whMMe benevcdence 
apd Wisdom have, from all. eternity,. contrived and 
coQducted the Jmmenee maGbaie of the. universe,, so 
i^>at all times,. to produce the greatest possifalaquaiih 
tity of happiness, is certainly, of all the objects of hu- 
man ccmtempktion, by.^ the most jsdblime. Every 
other thought, necessarily appears me^ in the compa^ 
risQH. The man, whom, we believe to be principally 
occupied in this sublime oaBtemplati(ai,.s^domfail4 to 
be the object of our highest venei atian ; and, though 
his life should be altogetbw c(«ijtemplative.^ .we often 
regard him . with a sort of religious respect much su. 
perlor to tliat, with whieh we look upeoi the mosjt 
aptlye $xid useful . servant of. the comroonwealtk-r 
Smith's theory of Moral SetUiments, ii. U7. 



Tbm » MMlfaftr kind af Tklae* tlwt may find «ta« 
pkiyaMDi for dMte nrtlred lMMn» m wy ^ v« are «l- 
f grt h B t itft lo aBweh»i> «nd daitknte of mmpmny 

; I mow fly* in tMPCo urie md oom* 
■ateJi €fagy wi m wuMh c wati ige oogiit ta 
saaintaii^ idA Ite great Aatluir «f hk hni^. The 
nan, vfao BiwsMider aa hal^itnal aeMe of the drvine 
pnaance^ kaapiiip a parpetuai diasfiilaon of tei»- 
par, and esjagrs tmtty aMa a a n t tha aari rf actiaii of 
tUnking Uaaaatf m e(»apaay with Ilk dearaat and beat 
of fthadw The tima Bavar kea haavj apan hioi : it 
4a impoaaibfete Urn ta be alcma^ Hia thaughta aikl 
pMBJfwia are the moat busied at such boura^ wiMtt 
tlMMo af other nan Mom the auaft inaetife. He no 
foooar atqpa oat af the vorid but iua heart boraa 
witfcdawatioa, dwtDa with hope, and taanipha in the 
ea naato uaneaa af that, p ia aa n ee idbidi evevy whava 
aunranndahiai ; or^aatfaeeQiitBBffy, peui»ontifeaiHn% 
ita aamMBSy ita a|i{gaiMaanBmy ta the graal Suppoatat 

of ita exjataa^i ffifrfiiaw, S^HdaUr, Na 9$. 

I needed think na more to oenviace aw of the ex* 
caUant naafulBaaa for devotion, ariaiag from the dis* 
tinct and frequent meditating upon the divine pv« 
DN^liona, whidi would contiBaa^y exeite joy, and 
wiii never want matter of new diacoveriea of perfec* 
4aoD, in kind and degree, power or aet, and so give 
new, freah, and incaeaaad plaaauae; thatdiov^in 
dieatate af aoaatatftf, mm knowadi 6od bat daridy, 
aa in a gka^ tiiot is, by Teieetien hem creatures ; 
yet, ^< al hk right-hand tibare k falnesa af joy, «id 
«<plaa8iiffea for ever more,*' that ia, in the state of 
gkry. But there wMf ba^ even here, aomodi joy 
Unm maditaling upon Qod, which all oilier objects 
oanaot paraHal, much laaa exceed or extinguirii.--. 
B0bymfU, Emt of Stair, m the Divine 



Pratsb.— Ilfc tbe eznlaac0 Ood has giviii us, and 
^tn die bcii^ts which AtHoh us strongly Id it, thw 
riwrws hkn to he the firat and gioa i net object of okp 
gratkttde : And in the eatablished order i^ iUng^ 
subfoet to so many vieiMitadaBi aad yet so C5aiiiitiint ; 
1Mb veUgion shews him to be the reaeonaye as w A 
as necessary object of our resigaation* And, finafiy* 
in the wants, distresses, and dangers, whidi those vU 
eissitiides bring fifequently upon os, to be ^be comfort* 
aiUe object of our hope, in which hope the resigna- 
tion pf nature, wffi teach os no donbt to addvsse onr^ 
selves to the Ahnighly In a manner oonsistmt with 
an entire resignation to his witt, as some of the hea«* 
thens did^— Jfel^gftrMbs's Workh v* 91 f ^ qnoltib^ 
juffliffe* 

Howevet coctiavagiBit and absurd die sentinMBii 
of eertaisi philosophers may be, tfaqr 'Mva so obslanass* 
ly psepossessed in fiivowr at ibam, that they rejed 
every lel^^eos opinion and dtxtrine, wfaidb is not 
eenformaUe to their system of philosophy. From 
thk source are derived most of die sects and hsresies 
in vsiigioa. Several philosophic systems a»e really 
ooHttn^etery to rslft^on; bet, in that case, divine 
truth eu^t surely tobe prefored to die revems of 
men> if the pride of j^iilosof^iers know what it was 
to jField. £Siould sound philosc^y, soaaetiiAes soon 
in opposition to religion, that opposition is more $sp^ 
parent th«i real ; and wemustnotsulSarettrsdLvesto 
be daairied wi^ the speciousness of objeotiom* 

I begin with omsidering an objeotien, which al« 
mo^t aU die f^iilosf^iyc systems have started agamst 
prayer* *• 

Religi<m prescribes this as omr duty, widi an assms 
aace, that God will hear and answer pur vows and 
prayers, provided they ore conformable to the pro* 
eqsts wl^ he has givoi us* Philosophy, on the 



other hand, instructs lu thul; all^elneats take.place in 
strict conformity to the course of nsture, established 
frocn the beginning, and that oor prayers can effect 
no change whatever^ unleBs we pretend to expect 
that God, should be continually working miracles^ in 
compliance with our. prayers. This objection has 
the greater weight, that religion itsdf teaches the doc- 
trine of .God's having established the. coarse of all 
evipnts ; and that nothing can come to pasa^ but what 
God foresaw from all etcirait^. Is it credible^ say 
the ol^iectors, that God should think of altering this 
settled course of compliance, with any piayera which 
men*, might address to him? .. 

Bat I remark, jSrst> that when God establiahed the 
course of the universe^ and arranged all the events 
which must come to pass in it, he paid attentimi to 
all tlie circumstances, which should accompuiy each 
event ; and particularly to the dispositions, to the de- 
sires and prayers of every intelligent being : and that 
the arrangement of all events was disposed, in per- 
fect harmony with all these circumsUmces. When, 
therefore, a man addresses to God a prayer worthy 
of being heard, it must not be imagined, that sudh a 
prayer came not to the knowledge of God, tiU the 
moment it was formed. That prayer was already 
heard from all eternity ; and if the Father of mercies 
deemed it worthy of being answered, he arranged 
the world expressly in favour of that prayer, so that 
the accomplishment should be a consequence of the 
natural course of events. It is thus that God answers 
the prayers of men, without working a miracle^ 

The establishment of the course of the universe, 
fi;(ed once for all, far from rendering prayer unneces- 
sary, rather increases our confidence, by conveying to 
us this consolatory truth, that all our prayers have 
bef n already, from thQ beginning, presented at tlm 
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lief t of the throne «f the Ahnighty, 'and ttat they 
have been admitted into the plan of the universe/ as 
motives conformably to which events were to be re- 
gulated, in subserviency to the iiifiitite wisdom of 
the Creator. 

Can any one believe, that oiir condition would be 
better, if God had no knowledge of our prayers, be- 
fore we preitented them, and that he should then be 
disposed to change, in our favour, the order of the 
course of nature ? This might' well be irreooncil* 
^ble with his wisdom, and incohsistent widi his ador* 
able perfections. Would there not then be reason 
to say, that the world was a viery hnpetfect work ; 
that God was entirely disposed to be fisivonrabie to 
the wishes of men ; but, not having foreseen them, 
was reduced to the necessity of, every instant, inter- 
rupting the course of nature, unless he were deter- 
mined totally to disregard the wants of intelligent 
beings, which, nevertheless, constitute the prindpal* 
part of the universe ? For, to what purpose create 
this material world, replenished with so many great 
wonders, if there were no intelligent beings 'capable 
of admiring it, «ad of being devated by it to the adD« 
ration of Grod, and to the most intimate union with 
their Creator, in which undoubtedly dieir highest^fe* 
"licity consists? ; 

Hence it must absolutely be concluded, that intel- 
ligent beingSi and their salvation, must have been the 
•principidobject, in subordination to which God regu- 
lated the arrangement of this world; and we have 
every reason to rest assuved,' that all the events which 
take place in it, are in the most delightful Harmony 
with liie wants of all intelligent beings, to conduct 
them to their true happiness: but vndiout t^iistraint, 
because of their liberty, which is as essential to spirits 
as extension is to body. Tjiere is, therefore, no ground 
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fbr Bitfprise, ibai iiktn should be intdligtat beii^ 
whtdt lUl nmrerieadi fetidtj. 

In this ooniMxion of spirits with events^ ccmsists 
the diraie pitmdenGe» of whidi erery individual has 
the consoktion of bemg a partaker; so that everjr 
matt tmf rest assured, that, fran di etemi^ ke en* 
tsred ialo the plan ef the universe. Haw ov^ht this 
«0iuidiratioa to inctease our confidence and our jej 
ni dii providrace of Ood« on whidi all r^||^M« is 
Auaded ! Yon see tiien^ that, on this sidc^ reHgioB 
and i^osophy are Irf no means at variance,— Eum 
hi^a LeUera io a Oerman Princest, i. 3dS« 

It was formerly observed, that 'tis from God we 
have derived all our virtues. The philosophers, 
t her e f ore, as well as divines, teach us to have reoourse 
ftequendy to God by ardent prayer, thlrt;, while we 
are exerasing ourselves vigorously, he woakL al- 
ee adorn us widi these virtues, and supf^y us with 
new strength. They taught, that no man ever at- 
tiuned true grandeur of mind, without some inspi- 
ration dfrom God. Need we add, that the very con- 
templation of the divine perfections, witibi thi^ deq» 
"veneration which they excite, thankflgivings, praises, 
confessions of our sins, and prayers, not only increase 
our devotion and piety, but strengthen aU goodness of 
temper and integrity.i~H«toAe«OAV InhitduUwm ia 
Maral Phitasdpkif, bode i. dwp. 7* § 3. 

Though prayer should be the k^ of the cby, and 
^helock of ^e night, yet I hoU it mate nee^ul in 
ihe morning, than when our bodies do take their re- 
pose ¥tat, howsoever sleep be the image or shadow 
of death, and when the shadow is se near^ Ae aab- 
atanoe cannot be far; yet a miin at rest in hJarhaiB" 
her is Uke a sheep unpenned in the fold, ssAject only 
to the unavoidable and immediatefaittd of Ged; where- 
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as, in the day, yvheaok be roves abrosditt tke open and 
wide paaturesy he k thea exposed to many moie hih 
tfaought-of aoddentst that contiogeiHly end casually 
occur in the way. Retiredaess is urate safe than huai* 
iiess. Who helkves not a ship securer in the bay, 
than in the midst of the bqiliag ocoeaa ? Besides, the 
moming to the day, is as yoadi to die life of a naA: 
if that be begun well, commonly his age is Ttrtuous ; 
otherwiae God aoeepts not the latter senrioe, when 
his enewy joys in the first dish. He that loveei chasti* 
ty, wiU never marry h^ that hath lived a hariet 
Why should God tdce the dry bones, wh«i the devil 
hath SKdced the marrow ontf ^^Felikam'sBeiohestN^* 

67. 

And such will aU your studies be, if you ooDstaatfy 

put in practice this my last admonition, which I rc«i 

served purposely for this place. It isi, that yon be 

carei^l every night, before you go to bed, or piocfotm 

y<mr devolionsy to withdraw yourself into your doset, 

or some private part of your dbamber, and there call 

memory, your steward, to account what she has heard 

or refid that day wortfiy (^ observation ; what she 

hath laid up, what she spent; howthestodcofknow* 

ledge improves, where and hew she decays A nefta« 

Ue advantage will this bring to y«mr studias at prea« 

eaml, and hereafter (if that way employed) to your ea« 

tate. Bet if this course be strictly observed eaeh 

night between God and youx sonl, there will Ae true 

4idvantage appear. Fail not, therefore, Fraidc^ wfaait 

eodployment soever you have, every night, as in the 

preaenoe of God and hia holy angela» to pass an in^ii- 

flitioii on your soul, what ill it halh done, what good 

It hath left undone; what sUpe, whaa Mia, it hath bed 

tiiatday; what tBmjrtations have pfevailed iqMil it, 

and by what means, er after what manner. Banadk 

every onner ef thy dark heart; and lei not the Ipat 



{)eociriiUo> or kindness to a sin lark there ; biit bring 
it fofth, bewail it/ protest againt it^ detest it^ and 
scoarge it by a severe sorrow, Thns, each day's breach 
between God and your soul being made np^ with more 
quiet imd sweet hope diou mayest • dispose thyself to 
rest' Certainly! at last, this inquisitiori, if steadily 
parsned, will vaaqni^ all' customai^ sins, whatever 
they itiay be, I speak it upon this reason, becanse I 
presume thou will; not have the face to ajiipear bc^re 
God every night confessing the siOne offence; imd 
thou wiit forbear it, lefit thou mayest seem to mock 
God| or despise him/ which ia dreadful but to ima- 
gine. This finished,- for a deliglitfal dose to the whole 
business of the day, cause your servant to read some* 
thing' that is excellently written or done, to lay you 
to sleep with it, that, if it may be, even yoar <&«amfi 
may he^^6&bBh)e."'^WiUiam Lord Rmu^s Advim io 

Ihe preparation of the heart is ne^esaary; It may 
be prepared by elevating views of nature. ^ ^* The 
heavens dedaire the glory df God." Before that 
pbwi^al and benign Majesty let us bow and wor* 
^tp; views of Providen<le may. In like manner, pre* 
-pire the heart : '^ I wouxid and I heal; I kill and I 
-make alive/' To tiuit Being, in whoeeiumd our 1% is, 
<aud who albhe can 'make us hi4>py,'ilet ns devote c^r- 
eehres. Seleet passages bf-Scriptoremay be used to 
'fffiklispose the heart. Prayer degenerates into t&te, 
if the heart be -not prepitod; . The^stated and avow- 
^ed ekerciiiie of devotion is 'the oniy restedy against 
-fdbe fidiame ; the strongest! arguments'. cannot over- 
come it. 'Let parents, who beHeVetnitfaerefficsKy of 
prayer, and who are , yet . ashamed to pra^y deUrar 
•their children ftaai the same temptiitioa. ' When the 
: habit of praying .daily is acquired^ devout thoii^(hts 
^sum>ciate:widi thevhour of piiiyer. , The imprasmnof 
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God's preseace^ often renewed^ checks temptation* 
and strengthens virtue, and establishes tranquillity of 
mind on a gopdfoundation.—- Xorc^ Karnes on the CuU 
iure of the Heart. 
Mr. President* 

The small progress we have made^ after four or five 
weeks' dose att^idance and continued reasoning with 
each other* our ditferent sentiments on almost every 
question* several of the last producing as many noes 
as ayest is* methinks* a melancholy proof of the imper* 
fection of the human understanding. We* indeed* 
seem to feel our want of political wisdom* since we 
have been running all about in search of it. We have 
■gone back to ancient history for models of govern* 
ment* and ^lamined the different forms of those re« 
publics* which* having been originally formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution* now no longer ex- 
ist : and we have viewed modern states all around 
Europe* but find none of their constitutions suitable 
to our circumstances. 

In thissituation pf this assembly^'groping* as it were* 
in the dark* to find political truth* and scarcely able 
to distinguish it when presented to us* how has it 
happened* Sir* that we have not hitherto once thought 
of humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illu- 
minate our understandings? In the beginning of 
the contest with Britain* when vre were sensible of 
danger* we had daily prayers in this room for the 
Divine protection i Our prayers* Sir* were heard ;— 
and they were graciously answered. All of us* who 
were engaged in the struggle, must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favour. To that kind Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting, in peace* on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful Friend? Or 
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do we tmagine we -ao icmger needbbuBiflfcance? I 
huve livedo Sir, a long time ; and ike laagtt I live, 
' the more ^onvmemg-'pnaiB I aee-of lAus tMtli^ iksU 
God governs in the affairs of men I And if a spaarem 
cannot fall to the ground widiout his nediee^' is it pro- 
bable' that an empire tiin fise «iiiMlio'iit lH»«id ? We 
have been assured, Sir, in thcr Sacred 'Wit^iigs, that 
'< eitcept llie Lord build the house, they- labcmr in 
vain that build it.'' I finnly^lieve this ; and I also 
* believe,' that without his conetfning aid/ we shall* sac« 
' ceed in this political building no b e t ter than the-biiSd- 
'ersof Babel: we shall be divided b}^onrlit(le^^ *par- 
'tial, local iirterests ; our projects iHtt^be confbQUded ; 
and we ourselves shall' become a- reproach and :aby« 
*word down to future ages. And; what is WMrse/man- 
' kind may hereafUr, from tins unfortunate 4ii8tanoe, 
despair of establishing government by htttnair wis- 
' dom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest I 
"•therefore begleave to move, ** That h enc efort h prayers, 
imploring the assistance of Heaven, --andits-Uessiiy 
on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every 
- morning before we proceed to busdaess ; <ai]d'- that one 
'ormore of the elergy of this dty be nc q uc s te d to bf- 
fieiate in th^t Berfice.">^^FrankUn'i 'f^eeck'-m'ike 
"American Congress. 

Tbrvbt^cy iNT*RAY«R.-«-1iie 'devcytee «ver ^ehdea^ 
"^ours to excite higher degrees of these M ict i ons by 
^expatiating on such circumstanced in thef "divine ci«« 
^duct, with respect to man, asnaiur^ly aw^kM'them; 

and he does this without any fiM of ex d fe diii gVbe- 
'cause infinite wisdom and goodness il ^lH alwa ys justify 

the sentiment, and free theexpression^om dltfaai^ 

of hyperbole or extravagance.-^i2MvfOfi*iP^iVb^ of u 

Conspiracy, p. 257. 
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Pbbssvbrancb in PBAYEB.«-^What are we to do 
for those unhappy persons, who have neglected to 
make use of the m^iins of grace in. due time^ and who 
are seized by some fatal disease in the midst of their 
sins I I answer, that we must exhort them to strive to 
the utmost, to pn^ that they may pray with faith, 
with earnestness, with humility, with contrition. As 
far as the dying mnner has these graces, no doubt ihey 
will avail him, either to alleviate his future misery, or 
to augment his hapfHness. And it seems plainly to 
be the doctrine of the Scriptures, that all that can be 
done, must be done in this life. After death, we en« 
ter into a most durable state of happiness or misery. 
-We must here, as in all other cases, leave the whole 
to God, who judgeth not as man judgeth. Our com« 
passion is as impeHWct and erroneous as our other vir- 
tues, espedally in matters "^where we ourselves are so 
deeply 4X>ncemed. The greatest promises are made 
ta^fovent prayer. Let, therefore, not only the dying 
|ierson hizM^f, but all about him, who are thus mov- 
«dwith compassion for Jiiin, fly to God in this so 
great distress : jnot the least devout eigh or aspiration 
can be lost. God accepts the widow's mite, and even 
it4?iQ>jof ixild water, when- bestowed upon a disciple 
and representative of Christ And if the prayer, love, 
faith, &c. either 4>f the sinner himself or of any one 
else, be juffijciendy fervent, he will give him r^pent« 
ance-unto^salvation. But how shaU any of us say this 
o£ounelveB I this would be to depend upon ourselves 
and our own abilities, instead of having &ith in Christ 
9lLafae.^^lIarUe^*s ObservtUi^M on Man, ii. 411. 
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SECTION VI. 



PUBLIC WOBSHIP. 



A neglect of all religious duties leads to a neglect 
of all moral obligations. — Rausseai^s EmiUus, i. 113. 

Religion, of which the rewards are distant^ and 
which is animated only by faith and hope, will glide 
by degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated, 
and reimproved by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of exam- 
pie. — Johnson's Life of Milion. 

Frequent the church and the houses a£ God : let 
no business invade or intrude upon your rdigious 
liours. What you have destined to the service of 
God is already sacred to him ; and cannot, without 
great profaneness, be alienated firom.himy and con- 
ferred upon others. Use^private prayers, as well as 
go to the public ordinances. — Marquu of Argyles 
Instructions to his Son, 

And that which is to maintain, amongst men, the 
principles first inculcated, is public worship, sm idea 
as beautiful as simple, and the most proper to vivify 
all that is vague and abstract in reasoning and instruc- 
tion : public worship, in assembling men, and turning 
them, without public shame, to their weaknesses, and 
in equalizing every individual before the master of 
the world, will be» in this point of view, a grand les- 
son of morality ; but this worship, besides, habitu- 
ally reminds some of their duty, and is for oth»s a 
constant source of consolation ; in short, almost all 
men, astonished and overwhelmed by the ideas of 
grandeur and infinity, which the appearance of the 
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universe^ and the exercise of their own thoughts, 
present to them, aspire to find repose in the senti- 
ment of adoration^ which unites them in a more inti« 
mate manner to Gody than the development of their 
reason ever -wiU.^^Necker's Religious Opinions, p. 275. 
The obligation we are under to worship Godj is 
founded on the two great principles of gratitude and 
obedience ; both of them requiring fundamentally a 
pure heart and a well disposed mind. But heart- wor- 
ship is alone not sufficient. There are^ over and 
above^ required external signs, testifying to others the 
sense we liave of these duties, and a firm resolution; 
to perform them. That such is the will of God will 
appear as follows. The principle of devotion, like 
most of our other principles, partakes of the imperfec- 
tions of our nature ; yet, however faint originally, it 
is capable of being greatly invigorated by cultiva- 
tion and exercise. Private exercise is not sufficient. 
Nature^ and consequently the God of nature, require 
public exercise or public worship : for devotion is in- 
fectiouSj like joy or grief; and by mutual communi- 
cation in a numerous assembly, is greatly invigorat- 
ed. A regular habit of expressing publicly our gra- 
titude and resignation, never fiuls to purify the mind, 
tending to wean it fi*om every unlaw^ pursuit.-— 
Lord Kamei*s Sketches of Man, vi. 284. 

Jesus says to the woman of Samaria, " The hour 
Cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the 
<' true worshippers shall worship the Father, both in 
^* spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to 
'* worship him/' To be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, with application' of mind, and sincerity of 
heart, was what God henceforth pnly required. Mag- 
nificent temples, and confinement to certain places, 
were now no longer necessary for his worship, which 
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by a pure heart might be performed any where.- The 
splendour aAd distinetkm of habits, and pomp of oe- 
remonies, and all outside "pierfonnances, might now 
be spared. God, who was a spirit, and made known 
to be so, required none of those, but the sjurit only^ 
and that in public assemblies, (where some actions 
must be open to the view of the worlds) all' that 
could appear and be seen, should be done decently, 
and in ordlsr, and to edification ; decency, order^ and 
edification, were to regulate all their public acta of 
worship, and beyond what these required, the oat- 
ward appearance ( whidi was of little value in the eyes 
of God) was not' to go. Having shut indecency and' 
confusion out of their assemblies, they need not be 
solicitous about useless ceremonies. Praises and 
prayer hnmUy ofiered up to thevBeily, were the wi»- 
ship he now demanded ; and in these every one was 
to look after his own heart, and to know thaft it was 
that alone, which God had regard to and accepted.—- 
Locke on the Beasonahieness of Ckrisiianily ; fVorks, 
vi. 147. 

Hitherto we have treated of internal worshipu But 
our nature scarcely relishes any. thing in solitude : all 
our affections naturally discover themselves before 
others, and infect them as witib a contagion. This 
shews, that God is not vidy to be worshipped in secret, 
but in public ; whidi also tends to increase our own 
devotion, and to raise like seiltiments in others, and 
makes them thus partakers of- this sublime enjoy- 
ment This social wiHrship, is not only the natural 
result of inward piety ; but is also recommended by 
the many advantages redounding from it; as it has 
a great influence in promoting a general piety; and, 
from a general sense of religion prevailing in a socie- 
ty> all its members are powerfully excited to a £uth- 
ful discharge of etery duty of life^ and reatraiaed 
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from all injuvy^or. wickedness. And hence it isf thai; 
ntai^ind hare always been persuaded^ that religion 
was of the highest xsonsequence to engage men to allr 
social duties^ and to preserve society in peace and. 
safety. 

The external worship must be the natural esipres-. 
sions of the internal devotion of the soul ; and must 
therefore consist in celebrating the praises of God»f 
and displayingihiftper^ttons toothers; in thanks- 
givings and expressions of our trust in him ; in ac-> 
kmwledging his power, his universal providei%ce/«id. 
goo(kiess9 by prayers for what we ndfed ; in ccxifess- 
ing oar sins, and imploring his mercy ; and finally, in 
committing ourselves entirely to his conduct^ govern* 
ment, and correction, with an absolute resignaticni. 
^-HutchesotCs Introdudkm to Moral Philosoph^g b. 
i. chap. 4. §.3. 

There cannot 'be a more fatal delusiony than to sup-. 
pose> that religion is nothing but a divine philosc^hy. 
in the soul, and that the thec^thetic affections (of. 
faith, fear, gratitude,, hope, trust, resignation, >iiid. 
love) may exist and flourishl there, though they, 
be not cultivated by devout exerciser and expres* 
sions* Experience, andrmany plain obvious reasons, 
shew the falsehood andnuadiievous tendency of this- 
notion ; and it f<^lows from the thecwy of association, 
that no.infttmal dispositions caaremain WgJn thu^'* 
mind, unless they be perpetually nourished il^y |mbq^* 
perassociatioQs» tha^is, by some external 'acts. 

Bat,.secaDdly« though God be in: himself infinttisini 
powa->knowIedge,:goodneBs,.andhaf^n^s, thatis, &&* 
quainted with all our wants, jready. and ablft tosupj^DTu 
them,' aBdinc«pabb*.o6<!h8iigie^tlttFotighout entreaties 
andimportutiitiei ; .yet| as he r^xresents himself to us/, 
both . in 1bi -word and works, in the relation^f ft Fa*, 
ther and Governor, our associated nature compels us, 
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as it were, to apply to hkn, in the same way as ^we do 
to earthly fathers and governors^ and by thus com- 
pelling US| becomes a reason for so doing. If Ood's 
incomprehensible perfection be supposed to exclude 
prayer, it will equally exclude all thoughts and dis- 
courses concerning him, (for these are all equally 
short and unworthy of him,) which is direct athe- 
ism. 

Thirdly, The hypothesis even of mechanism^ (or 
necessity,) though it may seem at first sight to make 
prayer superfluous and useless ; yet, upon farther con- 
sideration, it will be found quite otherwise. For^ if 
all things be conducted mechanically, that is^ by 
means ; then prayer may be the means of procur- 
ing what we want, our ignorance of the manner in 
which things operate, is not the .least (smallest) 
evidence against their having a real operation. If 
all be conducted mechanically, some means must be 
made use of for procuring our wants. The ana- 
logy of all other things, intimates that these means 
must proceed in part from man. The analogy taken 
from the relations of father and governor, suggests 
prayer. It follows, therefore, according to the mecha- 
nical hypothesis, that prayer is one of the principal 
means, whereby we may obtain our desires. 

Fourthly, If all these reasons were set asidei the 
pressing nature of some of our wants would extort 
prayers from us, and therefore justify them. 

Fifthly, In like manner, the theopathetic affections, 
if they be sufficiently strong, will break forth into 
prayers and praises, as in the authors of the psalms, 
and other devout persmis. 

Sixthly, The Scriptures diirect and commend us to 
pray^ " to pray always, in every iking to give thanks / 
and support the foregoing and such like reasons for 
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prayer and praise. And this removes all doubts and 
Bcruple^ if any should remain> from the infinite na« 
tare, of God. We may be satisfied >from the Scrip- 
tures that we have the privilege to pray^ to expose 
all our wants^ desires, joys and griefs, to our Crea« 
tor, and that he will hear us and help us. Public 
prayer is ga necessary duty, as well as private. By 
thi&we publicly profess our obedience to God through 
Christ; we excite, and are excited by others, to fer- 
vency in devotion, and to Christian benevolence, 
and we have a claim to the promise of Christ to those 
who are assembled together in his name. The Christ- 
ian religion has been kept alive, as one may say, dur- 
ing the great corruption and apostacy, by the public 
worship of God in churches ; and it is probable, that 
religious assemblies will be much more frequent than 
diey now are, whenever it shall please God to put it 
into the hearts of Christians to proceed to the general 
conversion of all nations. We ought, therefore^ to 
prepare ourselves for, and hasten unto this glorious 
time, as much as possible, by joining together in 
prayers for this purpose ; and so much the more, as 
we see the day approaching. 

Lastly, Family prayer, which is something between 
the public prayers of each church, and the private ones 
of each individual, must be necessary, since these are. 
The same reasons are easily applied. And I believe 
it may be laid down as a certaia feet, that no master 
or mistress of a family can have a true concern for re« 
'ligion, or be a child of God, who doe^ not take care 
to worship God by family prayer. . Let the observa- 
tion of the fact detennine.-<-J7ar//^> O&scrvaiions an 
Man, ii. SSI. SS5. 

A third part of piety is worship, or the outward 
expression of those pious affections in suitable worda 
and behaviour. Of this great duty I observex:^in tlie 
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first place* that it is q&tfee luilttraL- Good aSeetiaoB, 
^heti strong* as all the pknis affieetiom ought to be* 
have a tendency* to express themselves extemaMy : 
where this does not ^ipear* tbere is reason to apprei. 
hend* that the affections are weak or m^anting: If a 
man is grateful to his benefactor, he wiU tell: hkn so; 
if no acknowledgments are made* and no outward 
signs of gratitude mamfest themseivies* he* will be 
chargeable with ingratitude. When we admke the 
wisdom* and love the goodness of a fellow* crentore, 
we naturally shew him respect* and wish to com* 
ply with his will* and recommend ourselvtes- ta his 
favour ; and we speak of him and to him in tenaas 
of esteem and gratitude : and the greater bis wis- 
dom and goodness^ the more we are inclined ta do 
all this. Now* God's wisdom and goodness are infi- 
nite and perfect* and if we venferate these attributes 
as we ought to do, it will be neither natural nor'^sfey 
for us so to conceal that veneration^ as to prevent its 
discovering itself externally. It is true* that the aamu 
scient Being knows all our thoughts^ whether we give 
th^n^ utterance or not. But if the expressing of them 
from time to time, in words, is by him ret^uired of us 
as a duty; if it is beneficial to ourselves, and if, as an 
example* it has good effects upon our fallow-creatures, 
no argument can be necessary to prove the {Hropriety 
of the practice. 

Let it therefore be considered, that worship, pro- 
perly conducted* tends greatly to our improvement in 
every part of virtue. To indulge a pfious emoti<Hi,. 
to keep it in our mind, to meditate on its object* and 
with reverence* and m doe season to give it voM ex« 
pression, cannot fail to strengthen it ; whereas^ by re* 
straining the outward expression* and thinking of the 
emotion and its object seldom and slightly, we make' 
it weaker* and may* in time* destroy it^ Besides* the- 



mcimrecHniteiBplatetbci pg rf cel ic i n s of God; tteuare 
irv^miutadmiffei lore, and adore tibem; and the mores 
stDBifale'we'muat be gf : our-oiwii degeneracy^ andlof 
tibemeed: ure huve oFpasdon andi anistaiioej Andf 
tbs'wiahcB we express for thatiasantaaco and pardon^ 
iff the^ be ftcquent and' smcere^ "^iU . incline <ti» to b» 
attenlive^to our oonduct; and- solieitous. tor avoid wha6 
tamy ofiend him; These oonisideratione alone woold 
xecommend external wonftiip, as a most^excellent-mean* 
of improving our moral nature. But Christians kno^ 
fui%her> that', this- dnt^ ia es^resslj oommand^d^ and 
that partieukr' blessio^st are promised to the devoulf > 
pcr fo r uu gtce of it In us, therefove, the neglect of itr 
must be inexoufiai^ and highly criminal. 

it being of so great imporCaneey ve ought nof^onijr 
jbbi practise this duty.ounelvies^ but ^so* bypvecept 
and elomple^. avoiding, howe^^er, all- ostenlialsenj 
to'encounge others to do the same. H^nce, one>dS>> 
ligation txr the duly of social and' public woiw 
ship. But there, are many others. One arises from 
lixe natuxe md inflaeikoe of sympatiiy, by whieh alt 
our good afecdoBs may be strengthened^ Tojem 
with afeheis in devotion, tends to make us devout, and 
shoidd be. done fbr that reason. Besides, public wof ^ 
siyp, Mj exhibiting a number of persons engaged; 
netivri^standang their difFbrent conditions, in ad« 
dresang the great Father of all, and implophig^his 
mercy and protection, must have a powerful tendeni* 
cy to cherish in us social virtue, as well as piety. The 
inequalities of rank and fortune, which take place in ; 
society^ render it highly expedient^ and eves neoess^ 
sacy, that theite should be atich a nemonal te enfiiree 
upon: the minds of men^ ihaH the^ are aE originally / 
equa^ all.pleced in the same state of trial, all Kdbhi 
to the same wants atid fratkiesi. and aE eqaaMy t^t^ . 
edy as his aeedwitablecitabises,. tathe Supreme Go*^ 
vemor of the universe. Hence let the mean learn ,. 
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oontentmenty and the greats humility ; and hence let 
all learn charity, meeknessy and mutual farbearanee. 
By associating together, men are much improved, 
both in temper and understanding. Where they live 
separatei they are generally sullen and selfish, as 'well 
as ignorant : where they meet frequently, they become 
acquainted with one another's character and circnm- 
stances, and take an interest in them; acquire more 
extensive notions, and learn to correct their opinions, 
and get the better of their prejudices. They beccnne, 
in short, more humane, more generous, and more in- 
. tellig^t. Were it not for that rest, which is appoint- 
ed on the first day of the week, and the solemn meet* 
ings which then take place, for the purposes of social 
worship and religious instruction, the labours of the 
common people, that is, of the greatest part of 
mankind, would be insupportable ; most of them 
would live and die in utter ignorance ; and those, who 
are remote from neighbours, would degenerate into 
barbarians. Bad as the. world is, there is reason to 
think it would be a thousand times worse, if it were 
not for this institution; the wisdom and humani* 
ty of which can never be sufficiently admired, and 
which, if it were as strictly observed as it is posi- 
tively commanded, would operate with singular effi- 
cacy in advancing public prosperity, as well as pri- 
vate virtue,— ^ea/<tV« ElmenU qf Moral Science, 
lu 81, 

Baftism.— Baptism doth, in its own nature, sap- 
pose the submission of the baptized person to the do- 
minion and lordship of Christ, it being the public rite 
of initiation into his kingdom, and the solemn ad- 
mission into the number of his subjects ; so that, 
whenever baptism hath been used, the lordship or do- 
minion of Christ hath been then either implied or ex*i 
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pressly asserted and owned. - From whence it follows, 
that this article in the Creeds whereby Jesus Christ is 
professed to be Lord, is coeval with Christianity, and 
hath been always either expressed or implied in bap- 
tism.— »CAa»ce//(>r Sir Peter King on the Creed. 

The Lord's StrppEit.^To sum up what we have 
said on this subject, we see that, in the first place, 
the holy communion displays a ceremony highly in« 
teresting, and that it inculcates morality, because it 
requires a pure heart in those who partake of it; that» 
in the next place, it is an ofiering of the produce of 
the earth to the Creator ; that it commemorates the 
sublime and affecting history of the Son of Man ; ^nd 
that, being combined with the recollection of the pass« 
over, and of the first covenant, it is lost in the obscu- 
rity of the early ages ; that it is connected with the 
primitive ideas on the nature of religious and politi- 
cal man, and denotes the original equality of the hu- 
man race ; finally, that it comprises the mystical his« 
tory of the family of Adam, his fall, his end, his res- 
toration, and his reunion with God. We know not 
what can be objected against a sacrament which leads 
through such a circle of ideas, moral, historical, and 
metaphysical, against a sacrament which begins with 
youthful years and graces, and which concludes with 
calling down to earth the divine blessing upon our 
celebration of a spiritual feast of gratitude and uni- 
versal loye.'^Ckaleaubrian^s Beauties of Christiani^, 
it/, i. 51. 
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Besides the notorious indecency and scandal at 
{lermiuing any business to be publicly transacted on 
diat day, (the Lord's day,) . in a country professing 
(Christianity, and the corruption of morals which usu- 
ally follows its profanation, the keeping one day in 
seven holy, as a time of relaxation and refreshment, 
as well as fbr public worship, is of admirable service 
t6 a state, considered merely as a civil institution. — 
It humanizes, by the help of conversation and society, 
the manners of the lower classes; which would other- 
wise degenerate into a sordid ferocity, and savage self- 
ishness of spirit. It enables the industrious workman to 
pursue his occupation, in the ensuing week, with 
health and cheer^lness. It imprints on the minds of 
the people that sense of their duty to God, so neces- 
sary to make them good citizens ; but which yet would 
be worn out and defaced by an unremitted continu- 
ance of labour, without any stated times of recalling 
iJrem to the worship of their Maker.'-^BtQcksioHe's 
Commentaries, iv. 63. 

We may conclude, from these observations, that, 
•0 far from finding fault with religion for appointing^ 
a day of rest, devoted every week to public worship, 
we ought to acknowledge, with pleasure, that sudi 
an institution is a benevolent act, extended to the most 
numerous class of the inhabitants of the earth, the 
most deserving our consideration and protection; 
from which we require so much^ and return so little; 






tOiwiiNte that unlbitiinale'claiM, wfaosd youtbandtlliU 
turity tl^ richf pirofit by, atiQ utmndontliisiti when tiki 
ImKT'is Cdtiie> iditn they faaVeno iliore strength leftj 
but to enable them to pray and v^tep,*^Neckef^s Metit 
ghu^ Opinions, p. 205. 

This les&ens not the force of our oblij^tiOfi tb loeei) 
this diy in a prop^ maimer ; that is^ to abstain from 
kbom*; and ^worldly cares and occuipations; and to^ 
eiiiploy it in atts of devbtioo, chairity, and hospitality ; 
for which We have the example of Christ' and his 
lipostte, afid' of every Christian cbuteh^ froM their 
times'to the present day. The exceUence, likewise; 
of the institotion itself cannot fail to recommend it ; 
for certainly there never wasany other so Well calcn-* 
lated tb promote the interests of piety and virtue^ to 
call off the Worldly-minded from the perpetual toils 
of ambition and avarice^ and to give leisure to those^ 
whdaM better disposed^ to improve and cultivate those 
better' dispositions ; to afFord relief to the poor fVonf 
incessakit'labour, atid to the rich from continual dissi* 
pation ; and to produce some sense of religion in the 
vulgar^ and some appearance of it in the great.— > 
Soamejenyn/ Works, iv. 177- 

The sacred intention of the Sab^th—so positive a 
command^ from the beginnmg, prior to any revela- 
tion to Abraham, and prior to the law given to Mo* 
Bts, has ev6ry argument, from sound reason and phi^^ 
losophy, besides the positive divine injtina'ction, to i^ 
commend it to our admiratioh, as well as to lead us to 
an obedience to it. 

It has been admirably rem»rked by one, who well 
understood the world*, and had narrowly observed 
the latent and extensive op^ation of those springs 
and causes whkh influence human manners^ "tliat, 

* Ad&oa* 
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if to keep holy the seventh day were only a haman in- 
•titution/ it would have been the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and ci« 
vilising of mankind." 

To the serious and truly considerate^ it cannot but 
be further most obvious^ how exceedingly advanti^ge- 
ous the constant habit of appropriating a regular stat- 
ed portion of time for deep religious consideration 
and meditation must be ; and whoever tries the ex- 
periment of making the seventh day that, which ever 
was the best part of the observance of it, a re^lar 
allotment of some hours to reflection, meditation^ and 
humble prayer, and to the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, will indeed find reason, from the inmost con- 
victions of his heart and mind, to rejpice, and to thank 
God that such a beneficial institution was, ever ap- 
pointed. 

And instead of wishing the Sabbath gone, (as , mis- 
taken men among the Jews did,) and instead of deem- 
ing the observance of it a wearisome labour, (which 
it becomes only, as the reward of dull, unmeaning 
formality,) will indeed find the Sabbath a delight; 
and will find the most gratifying and pleasant enlarge- 
ment of apprehension, and a vast increase of new and 
solacing ideas the reward of such honest perseverance; 
-whilst he will learn, with holy fear and gratitude, to 
apprehend the real presence of that gbeat, anj> tbs- 
MENDOUs, AND GRACIOUS BEING, ffom whom indeed wc 
can never be separated, (though he be a God that hid' 
eth himself, J and to whom we may ever have accesa 
through the reconciling mediation of him mho hath 
delivered us from the power of eviL^^Edward ^ng's 
Morsels of Criticism, iii. 17^. 

J have, by long and sound experience, found, that 
the due observance of this day, and of the duties of 
it, have been of singula^ comfort and advantage to 
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I me; I doubt not it will prove -so to you. God Al- 
mighty is the Lord of our time, and lends it to us ; 

1 and, as it is but just we should consecrate this part of 
that time to him ; so I have found, by a strict and diH^ir 
gent' observation, that a due observation of the duty 

i of this day hath ever had joined to it a blessing upon 
the rest of my time ; and the week, that hath been 
so begun, hath been blessed and prosperous to me; 
and, on the other side, when I have been negligent of 
the duties of this day, the rest of the week hath 
been, unsuccessful and unhappy to my own secular 
employments; so that I could easily make an esti* 
mate of my successes in my own secular employments 
the week following, by the manner of my passing of 
this day : and this I do not write lightly or inconsi- 
derately, but upon a long and sound observation and 
experience,— iSir Matthew Hale's Letter to his ChiU 
dren^'^Contemplalions, i. 425. 
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Duty op Ascertaining the Truth.—" It is im- 
pious," said they (certain latitudinarians in religion) 
*' to endeavour to reduce all men to uniformity of opi- 
nion upon this subject Men's minds are as various as 
their faces, God has made them so ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he is pleased to be addressed in different 
languages, by different names, and with the consent- 
ing ardour of disagreeing sects." Thus did these reas- 
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oiMrf ooDfound the majetfy of truth with the de€bniii« 
ty of faliehood ; and suppose that that Being, who -was 
aU truth, took del^ht in the errors, the absuidities^ and 
the vioes (for all falsehood in some way or other en- 
Ipenders rioe) of hts creatiures. At the same time, tfaey 
were employed in unnerving that activity of mind, 
which is the sin^e source of human improvement 
If truth and fidsehood be in reality upon a level, Ishall 
be very weridy employed in a strenuous endeavour, 
either to disoover truth for myself, or to imprssa it 
upon others * — Goimn's Political Justice, u 181. 

Doty op Di88Bminatino Tbuth.-*I am bound to 
dissemtnate, without reserve, all the principles, with 
which I am acquainted, and which it may be of im« 
portance to mankind to know ; and this duty it be- 
hoves me to practise upon every occasion, and with 
the most persevering constancy. I must disclose the 
whole system of moral and political truth, without 
suppressing any part, under the idea of its being too 
bold and paradoxical ; and thus depriving the whole 
of that complete and irresistible evidence, without 
which its effects must always be feeble, partial^ vat' 
certain f.—Godmu'tJ'oliiioalJiisiioei I 197- 

Duty op Enlightening oub own Conscibnce.^ 
Nothing is more common, than for individuals and 
societies of men to allege, that they have acted to the 

^^ It is icSNely necesssry to remind the resder, hoir'applieable 
IS the resnmtiig in thi* pamge to the C3itittian' dlrtfy w ^^itkn 
hM up to ridieulo) of keeping pure* and eonvejing ptv%vtb8'giNBt ' 
principlef of the faith. 

t Thift obligation* which reason teaches, to diffiise thedmow- 
ledge which reason discovers, must hold a fortiori in the case of eve- 
ry man, who believes in revealed truth, which must be so much more 
Wiocthy of dissemination, and so much more important to mankittd. 
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best of' their judgment^ that they have done -their 
duty, and therefore, that their conduct, even shoiiid it' 
prove to be mistaken, is nevertheless virtuous. This' 
appears to be an error. An action, though done with 
the best intention in the world, may have nothing inr 
it of the nature of virtue. In reality the roost eseen* 
tial part of virtue consists in the incessantly seeking' 
to inform ourselves more accurately upon the subject 
of utility and' right *. Whoever is greatly miain* 
formed respecting them, is indebted for his error to a 
defect in his philanthropy and zeal. Secondly, since- 
absolute virtue may be out of the power of a humanr 
being ; it becomes us, in the mean time, to lay the- 
greatest stress upon a virtuous disposition, whidi ia 
not attended with the same ambiguity. A virtuous 
disposition is of the utmost consequence, since it will^ 
in the majority of instances, be productive of virtue 
ous actions ; since it tends, in exact proportion to the^ 
quantity of virtue, to increase our discernment, and' 
improve our understandings; and since, if it were> 
universally propagated, it would irnmediateiy lead to< 
the great end of virtuous actions, the purest and mo«k^ 
exquisite happineiss of intelligent beings. Buta^^vtiu- 
tttous disposition is principally generated by the uA<4- 
cohtroUed exercise of private judgment, and the rights 
confomlity of every, man to the dictates of Ms con* 
science.*— GdcbznVf Politicai Justice, L V(i%^ 

AcTivB Duty thb Bbst Mean or FoBSftMOt 
ViBTi70i^s Habits.— If the foregoing observationrbe^ 
well founded, it Will follow, that habits of virtue are* 
not to be f(Mrmed in r^tiremeiit,'but by niiingllng'int 

* ' The reMoniog, it is obvious, equally applies to wlnrtev^r oK 
jctt iiHi7 be cansidsfed bb the fotmdation* ot vitttte^ suili ss^aolMSiw 
enoe to-Uie wiiVof God; 
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the 'scenes of active life^ and that an habitual atten- 
tion to exhibitions of fictitious distress, is not merely 
useless to the character, but positively hurtful. 
' It will not, I think, be disputed, that the frequent 
perusal of pathetic compositions diminishes the un- 
easiness which they are naturally fitted to excite. A 
person who indulges habitually in such studies^ may 
feel a growing desire of his usual gratification^ but 
he is every day less and less affected by the scenes, 
which are presented to him. I believe it would be 
difficult to find an actor long hackneyed on the stage, 
who is capable of being completely interested by the 
distresses of a tragedy. The effect of such composi- 
tions and representations, in rendering the mind cal- 
lous to actual distress, is still greater ; for, as the ima- 
gination of the poet almost always carries him be- 
yond truth and nature, a familiarity with the tragic 
scenes which he exhibits, can hardly fail to deaden 
the impression produced by the comparatively trif- 
ling sufferings, which the ordinary course of human 
afiairs presents to us. In real life, a provision is 
made for this gradual decay of sensibility, by the 
proportional decay of other passive impressions, 
which have an opposite tendency, and by the addi- 
tional force which our active habits are daily acquir- 
ing. Exhibitions of fictitious distress, while they 
produce the former change on the character, have no 
influence in producing the latter: on the contrary, they 
tend to strengthen those passive impressions which 
counteract beneficence. The scenes, into which the 
novelist introduces us, are, in general, perfectly unlike 
those which occur in the world. As his object is to 
please, he removes from his descriptions every circum- 
stance which is disgusting, and presents us with the 
histories of elegant and dignified distress. It is not 
such scenes that human life exhibits. We have to 
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act, not with refined and elevated characters^ but with 
the mean^ the illiterate^ the vulgar^ and the profligate. 
The perusal of fictitious history^ has a tendency to 
increase that disgust^ which we naturally feel at the 
concomitants of distress^ and to cultivate a false re* 
•finement of taste^ inconsistent with our condition as 
members of society. Nay^ it is possible for this re- 
finement to be carried so far^ as to withdraw a man 
from the duties of life, and even from the sight of 
those distresses which he might alleviate. And, ac- 
cordingly, many are to be found, who, if the situa- 
tions of romance were realized, would not £saL to dis- 
play the virtues of their favourite characters, whose 
s^ise of duty is not sufficiently strong to engage 
them in the humble and private scenes of human mi« 
sery. 

To these effects of fictitious history we may add, 
that it gives no exercise to our active habits. In 
real life, we proceed from the passive impression to 
those exertions, which it was intended to produce. 
In the contemplation of imaginary sufierings, we 
stop short at the impression, and whatever benevo- 
lent dispositions we may feel, we have no opportuni- 
ty of carrying them into action. 

From these reasonings, it appears, that an habitual 
attention to exhibitions of fictitious distress* is in eve- 
ry view calculated to check our moral improvement. 
It diminishes that uneasiness, which we feel at the 
sight of distress, and which prompts us to relieve it. 
It strengthens that disgust^ which the loathsome con* 
comitants of distress excite in the mind, and which 
prompts us to avoid the sight of misery ; while, at 
the same time, it has no tendency to confirm those 
Jiabits of active beneficence, without which, the best 
dispositions are useless.— -S'/eii;ar/'« Elements <^ tbi 
Thilosophy of the Human Mind, i. 517* 
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.DvvTvOV AoriTB G00BNS86.— ^All virtue ocmnsts 
in ^^A— afibrt toavxnd evil and to obtain good : but 
ijiow -many are there, who pass speciously through the 
jm€fM, without haying made any considerable iimhtJ 
•effort in their lives ? An easy situation, a happy con- 
tfltitotion of body and mind, tranquil times> indalgent 
•firiends, Iree many from the necessity of exciting' any of 
'the energies of the soul, either in acting or sufiering. 
:Sucb penons may perhaps merit no piuticular cen- 
-aure;-^'' expUni numerusn," they fill up the number, 
-of which society is composed ; but let not. the mere 
-negaition of what would be scandalous or punish* 
'4di>le— <the practice of the common decencies of iife, 
.be. exalted into virtue! The criterion of virtue, 
<which it is most important for mankind to- establish, 
is the good a man does ; not the absolute quantity, 
«but the propottion relative to the mean^ he possesses ; 
«Mid not' the indolent and involuntary, but the active 
'and- intentional good. A rich man cannot spend his 
•fcttime in personal gratifications, without imparting 
Honui^. benefit to the neighbouring poor; but that 
"may be no part of his purpose ; or,- if it has occasicMi- 
'ally- given .a particular direction to his plans^ the ex- 
ertion is too trifling to deserve applause. But i^ fore- 
'gwig the- natural love of ease and enjoyment, he 
•snakes use of ^e advantages of his situation to cany 
•en -some great design of public utility, he may churn 
'^4he -praise of' substantial goodness, and in so much a 
•higher -degree as the sacrifices he makes are greats. 
'Let ^le measure then be the good done, combined 
'With the effort made in doing iU^^Aikin's Letters to 
-hii'Son, ii. ^d. 43. 



tfp REinmo THS Scbxptubbs.— -To.what I 
have said,' I shall add, that, notwithstanding thrdis- 
coumgements, the difficuldes, some obscure texto 

1 
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.Scrqitim nuLj offer^ we^onght daily^ ta fead isome por« 

tioa of Scripture^ though (as' Naamnn 4ipped himsdf 

'Six: times in Jordan without being cured ^ we ^should 

.not find an immediate benefit  For in diseases, 

though ^we cannot relish it^ convenient nourishment 

must be taken. And as the Eunuch, (Acts vi. 80,) 

'^we tiught to read, though we understand not some' 

.texts of Scripture, and fix them upon our -memories, 

till our understanding can attain to the knowledge of 

-them. The: word of God is a 'seed, b^ which we are 

iMSim'^again ; and though a- seed may seem-^ dead aiid 

buried under ground^ yet it wiU so<m spring up unto 

« a ^plentiful harvest. But we. ought not only tore- 

tmember several texts of Scripture ; but toihavethem 

•dn readiness f-and^ as David took the sword -of €k>« 

liath from near the ephod to defend himself irom his 

■enemies, so Christians ought to be armed -with spiri« 

tual weapons, and wear the sword of the spirit, and 

to have it in readiness on all occasions without the help 

^f a concordance. '^ The word of Ohrist/' (Ooloss. 

•ill. 16.) 'must not be islightly eiktertained in our 

iminds, but ^ must '^ dwell there ridily ;" ^ and^^tibe 

-word,' which, is '' Me to save our souls," must be 

^^ engrafted,". (James i. 21.) And we are so indis-i 

posed to admity^andapt to defiice religious impres- 

-sionsy that we ought to converse oonstaiitly widx what 

iiaay tend to. make u» lead 'the whole eoiirseof -our 

tlives piously ,«^£r<mofliraife Robert Bogfle's Theeb^'^ 

-viONSi— 'C^is^ans^ theref<H*e, who- humbly receive 
ithese,:and the many other rev^ationsofdhrist^s^di-i 
vinity,: have the '4ess difficulty in acknowledging-ihe 
doeliinei of the ancient cadidiic churches, and the de- 
rdavatwns'O^eaverc^i^ > But let all-other meniUke^ 
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wise, who jMrofess to believe in the name of Christ, 
earnestly inquire in the Jirst place, as the^r^^ means 
of progress to the tn^e faith, whether they are really 
*' willing" (for this is given as the true proof of faith, 
m* tif hXn) to conform themselves to the will of God» 
as revealed in all the most obvious declarations and 
injunctions of holy Scripture, and more particularly 
to the purity which is expressly called the '^ will of 
God^" namely *' the sanctification of their bodies," 
which cannot otherwise be capable of becoming 
^' temples of the Holy Ghost;" an indispensable state 
both of body and mind for all Christians to maintain; 
for, in that case, they may assuredly rely on God's 
absolute promise through Christ, that if " any one 
/' shall be willing to do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak," 
said our Lord, *' of myself."— Grawt^c Sharp on the 
Greek Article, 

Regard to the Will ot God.-— A virtuous na- 
ture impels the agent to a compliance with the com- 
mands of God, and then the understanding suggests 
to him the secondary motive of compliance, from' the 
.precept of the Supreme Being ; this is what 1 mean 
.by a primary and a secondary motive. If the primary 
motive to good is the pure effect of nature in any per- 
son, it is the immediate work of G^ : if it proceeds 
from the cultivation of it by the free agent to whom 
it belongs, that action alone must draw the approba- 
tion of the Creator ; if it proceed from the inflaenoe 
of regeneration, it thereby acquires the character of 
the highest human perfection. These primitive cau- 
. ses, as I may call them, of this primary motive, are hid 
from the eyes of man ; but the good effect resulting 
.from them is palpable' to every one. This primary 
motive is what I call the most approved of God ; and, 
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morally speaking, the most meritorious in man. To 
this the secondly motive is perfectly* analogous ; it 
concurs with it with all its force^ like two mechani- 
cal powers which act in the sam« direction; whereas/if 
the primary motive proceeds from a vicious disposi- 
tion, it must be checked by the secondary, akid con< 
sequently the force of action must be weaker* 

What ^ther idea have we of a saint upon earth/ 
than of a person, who, for every benefit he receives, 
and in the instant of his good fortune, even before he 
can have time to taste of it, throws himself with rap- 
tures upon his knees to express his acknowledgments 
to God ; who flies to him for assistance in danger or 
distress, before he can think of applying his natural 
force to work his deliverance ; who feels an inward 
joy upon the approach of the seventh day, and an in* 
expressible delight in the prospect of giving himself 
wholly up to the contemplation of his God, without 
implying any avocation from the other duties of his 
creation; who honours and obeys, with tenderness 
and inborn -affection, the natural authors of his exist- 
ence ; who loves, like his brother, every individual of 
his own species without affectation ; who rejoices in 
acts of benevolence^ and who shudd.ers at every act of 
oppression or injustice ; who shares in the pleasures 
of him who possesses a beautiful wife, from the con- 
templation of his happiness^ not from a prospect of 
defiHng the marriage bed : who, in a word, is natural^ 
ly led to every exercise of mutu^ virtue, from die di^ 
rect impulse of a refined nature. 

I have said above, that upon every occasion, where 
the will g£ God is manifested, in such a manner as 
Bot to convey the reason of the institution, there our 
reason also demands our obedience, from the plaiti* 
analogy that every such command must bear to the 
spirit of his govemiaent. The same thing is true of 
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•Aer precepts of belief/ where the kzioWledge of the 
subject it kiopn^^ble with the extent of our reason^ 
abk facdtm. It is sufficient to know, that the arti^ 
^le of faiths as it is caUed, ccnaesfirom God. It isab^ 
surd to iuquire into sneh matters; and equally adbsurd 
to etiSow into disputes and explanatiotis ocmGemiqg 
things^ which ate conreyed by words^ the inadequate 
ai'ehetypes of the most imperfect ideas. Wherever 
Grod has i^l^en^ there is truth ; reason akme nutst de- 
cide whether be has spoken or not-^iS'ir Jame* Siea^ 
ari'i Works, vi. 83. . 

I cannot fan^ to myself what tbtf law of nature 
means, but the law of Grdd. How should I know I 
ought not to steal, I ought not to commit adnkery, 
unless somebody had told me so ? Surely *tjm because 
I have been told so. 'Tis iiot because I think I ought 
tiot to do them, nor because you think I ought not; 
if sO| our minds might change ; whence, then, oomes 
the restraint ? From a higher power. Nothing else cm 
bind : I cannot bind myself, for I may untie myself 
ag2un ; iior an eqoid cannot iHnd me, fc/r we may un- 
tie one mother ; it must be a superior power, even 
God Almighty— ^ei^£n'j TabU Tatt, No. 9Z. 

Now, £at the world, I kno\|r it too well to persuade 
thee to dive into the practices thereof ; rather stand 
upon thine own guard, again^ all that tempt thee^ere- 
unto, or may practise upon thee inthy cdnsoience, thy 
reputation, or thy purse ; resolve that qq miin iawdat 
or safe, but he that, is honest. Serve God ; let hun.be 
the author of all thy actions. Commend all thy eni* 
deavours to him, that must either wither or prosper 
them. Please him with prayer, lest, if he.&awn, he 
oonfound all thy fortunes and labours, like, the drops 
c^rain on the sandy g^rotind. Let my experienced 
advice, and fatherly instructiotis sink ckq> into thine 
heart So God direct thee in all hia way^^ and fiU 

a 
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thy heart m& his grace.— 5'ir JViedter 
to his Son, 

PsBFJScn^ Obbdzbncb mriB to God'ct Law.-^ 
such a law as the purity of God^s nature requireST 
and mast be the kw of sudi a creature as man, unless 
God would have made him a raticmal creature^ and 
not required him to have lived by the law of reason ; 
but would have countenanced in him irr^ularity and 
disobedience to that light which he had^ and that 
rule which was suitable to his niiture ; whieh would 
hSLve been to have authorized disoider, confusion, and 
wiekedness in his creatures : for that this law was the 
law of reason^ or^ as it is called, of nature, we shall 
see l^ and by : and if rational creatures wDl not live 
vp to the rule <^ thear reason, who shall excuse them^ 
If you wfil admii ihem to foirsake reason in one point, 
why not in tmother ? Where will you stop ? To dis- 
obey God in any part of his commands, (and 'tis he 
that commands what reason does) is direct rebeUion ; 
^hich, if dispensed with in any point, government 
and order are at an end ; and there can be no bounds 
set to the lawless exorbitancy of unconfined man. The 
law theref(Mre wa%, as St. Paul tells us, Rom. viL 12, 
*^ holy, just, and good," and such as it ought, and 
could not otherwise he.^^Locke on the Reasonableuesi 
of Ckrutianity ; Works, vi. 11. 

Extent and Motives op GHRisTiA^f Practice. 
—It is the grand essential practical characteristic of 
true Christians, that, relying en the promises made to 
repenting sinners, of acceptance through the Redeem^ 
er, they have renounced and abjured all other mast« 
ers, and have cordiidly'and unreservedly devoted 
themselves to God. This is indeed the v^y figure^ 
which baptism daily represents to us : like the f^ev 
of Hannibal> we diere bring our infant to the altart 

q3 ^ 
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we consecrate him to the seryice oihis pricier owner, 
and vow, in hi$ name, eternal hostilities against all the 
enemies of his salvation. After the same manner. 
Christians are become the sworn enemies of sin ; they 
will henceforth hold no parley with it, they will al- 
low it in no shape ; they will admit it to no compo- 
sition ; the war, which they have denomioed against it, 
is cordial, miiversal, irreconcilable. 

But this is not all. It is now their determined pur- 
pose to yield themselves, without reserve, to- the rea- 
sonable service of their rightful Sovereign. ** They 
are not their own ;" their bodily and mental faculties, 
their natural and acquired endowments, their sub- 
stance, their authority, their time, their influence; 
all these they consider as belonging to them, not for 
their own gratification, but as so many instruments 
to be consecrated to the honour, and employed in the 
service of God. This must be the master principle, 
to which every ether must be subordinate. Whatever 
may have been hitherto their ruling passion ; what- 
ever, hitherto, their leading pursuit, whether sensual 
or intellectual, of science, oi taste, of fancy, or of feel- 
ing, it must now possess but a secondary place ; or 
rather, (to speak more correctly,) \l must exist only 
at the pleasure, ^and' be put altogether under the con- 
trol and direotioB, of its true and legitimate Superior, 

Thus it is the prerogative of Christianity <' to bring 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ." 
They, who really feel its power, are resolved, in the 
language of Scripture, " to live no longer to them- 
selves, but to him that died for them." They know, 
indeed, their own infhmities; they know that the 
way, on which they have entered, is strait and dif* 
flcult; but they know, too, the encouraging assurance, 
*' they who wait on the Lord, shall renew their 
strength;" and, relying on this animating declara- 
tion, they deliberately purpose, that, so £u: as they 
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rtay be able, the grand governing maxim of their fu- 
ture lives shall be, to do alt to the glory of God. 

But, while the servants of Christ continue in this 
life, glorious as is the issue of their labours, they re- 
ceive but too many humiliatmg memorials of their I'e- 
maining imperfections, and they daily find reason to 
confess, that they cannot do the things that they would. 
Their determination^ however, is still unshaken ; and 
it is the fixed desire of their hearts to improve in all 
holiness ; and this, let it be observed, on many ac- 
c^ounts. Various passions concur to push them for- 
ward; they are urged on, by the dread of failure, 
in this arduous but necessary work ; they trust not, 
where their all is at stake, to lively emotions or to in- 
ternal impressions, however warm; the example of 
Christ is their pattern, the wordof Grod is their rule ; 
there they read that *^ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord." It is the description of real Christ- 
ians, that they are gradually " changed into the im- 
age" of their divine Master ; and they dare not allow 
themselves to believe their title sure, except so far as 
they can discern in themselves the growing traces of 
this blessed resemblance* 

It is not merely, however, the fear of misery, and 
the desire of happiness, by which they are actuated in 
their endeavours to excel in all holiness ; they love it 
for its own sake : nor is it solely hy the sense of self- 
interest (this, though often unreasonably condemned, 
is but, it must be confessed, a principle of an inferior 
order) that they are influenced in their determination 
to obey the will and to cultivate the favour of God. 
This determination has its foundations, indeed, in a 
deep and humiliating sense of his exalted majesty 
and infinite power, and of their own extreme inferi- 
ority and littleness, attended with a settled convic- 
tion of its being their duty, as his creatures, to sub- 
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mit, in all things, to the will of their great Creator. 
But these awful impressioDS are relieved and ^iso- 
bled by an admiring sense of the infinite perfecti<His 
and infinite amiableness of the divine character ; ani- 
mated by a confiding 'though biwble hope of his 
fatherly kindness and protection^ and quickened by 
the grateful recollection of immense and continually 
increasing obligations. This is the Christian love of 
Qod ! A love compounded of admiration^ of prefe- 
renccj of hope, of trust, of joy ; chastised by reveren- 
tial awe, and wakeful with continual gratitude. 

I would here exyrfi^B myself with cautioB, leat J 
should inadvertently wound the hearjt of somt^ weak, 
but sincere believer. The elementary principles^ whieh 
bav^ been above enumerated, may j^sJst iu vairious 
de^^ees and proportions; A difference in natural dispo- 
s^ion, in the circumst^mces of the past life, and m nun>- 
berless othe^ particulars^ may occasion a great differ- 
ence in the predoigaina^t tempers of different Christ- 
ians. Jn*one, the love, in another, the fear of Ckicb 
may have the ascendancy | trust in one, and in aoo^ 
ther, gratitude ; but, in greater or less degrees, a cor* 
dial complacency in the sovereignty, an exalted sense 
of the perfections^ a giiateful impression nf the good- 
ness, and a bumble hope of the favour of the divine 
Being, are common to themall. Common^^the determi^ 
nation to devote themselves, without exceptions, to the 
service and glory of. God. Common-9-*the desire of ho* 
liness, and of continual progress towards perfection. 
Common— -an abasing consciousness q£ their own ttnn 
worthiness, and of their many remaining infimutieyi, 
which interpose so often to corrupt the simpHd* 
ty of their intentions^ U> thwart the exe<^tion of 
their purer purpose^ , and frustrate tbo resolutioiii of 
their better hQ\iX9,^mfFilierfQrcfi*^ Prm^tkal View% fau 
chap. iv. f 1. 
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Epitomb of Christian Duty.—" As then we 
have received Christ Jesus the Lord^ so let us walk 
in him ; rooted and built up in him^ and established 
in the faith." The unreserved surrender of the whole 
heart to God will bring with it whatever is really ne- 
cessary for safety^ or for happiness. In his hands are 
all the events of all creation ; and by him they are 
ordained, disposed^ employed, to produce the ulti- 
mate and inconceivable felicity of his faithful servants. 
Our part is exceedingly plain and simple ; to pray, 
to watch, to put our trust in him ; to study and to do 
his will ; to live under the constant sense and protect- 
ing shadow of his Providence ; to have a growing 
love of his goodness, and a cheerful confidence in his 
unfailing care and kindness ; to be the willing instru- 
ments of his power, yielded up, in every facility, to 
his directing influence. Thus, our regards fixed on 
our Redeemer, may we walk, with an even step, along 
the rough and twilight paths of life ; neither dazzled 
with the vanities, nor dismayed with the dangers, that 
surround us: thus shall we be enabled to receive 
and to survey the changeful events of this world with 
an heavenly tranquillity ; sharing, indeed^ its labours, 
tasting its satisfactions, and sympathizing with every 
sorrow, yet spiritual, cheerful, and serene. And thus» 
after a few years of mingled joy and sufiering, shall 
we arrive at that land, where fear and conflict, where 
doubt and disappointment, shall be no more ; '' into 
which no enemy enters, and from which no friend de^ 
ftaU^'^Borvdler's Remains, vol. ii. 
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TRADlTIONAEY AND HISTORICAL TESTIMONIES 

TO THE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 

> 

All Mankind descended prom one Race 1 

There is no prooi that the existehce of man is much 
more recent in America, than^ in the other continent. 
Within the trc^ics, the strength of vegetation, the 
breadth of rivers, and partial inundations, have pre- 
sented powerful obstades to the migration of na« 
ti(His. The extensive countries of the north of Asia 
are as thinly peopled as the savannahs of New Mex- 
ico and Paraguay ; nor is it necessary to suppose that 
the countries first peopled are those, which offer the 
greatest mass of inhabitants. The problem of the 
first population of America, is no more t^e'prbvince 
of history, than the question on the origm of plants 
and aaimals, and (m the distribution of organic germs, 
are that of natural science. History, in carrying us 
back to the earliest epochas, instructs us>' that almost 
every part of the globe is occupied by men who think 
themselves aborigines, because they are ignoi^ant of 
their origin. Among a multitude^of nations who have 

Q, 5 
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succeeded^ or have been inoorpomted with each other, 
it is impossible to discover, with precision, the 
first basis of popolatiout that primitiye stratam^ be- 
yond which the region of cosmogonical tradition be* 
gins. The nations ^f Ao^epetc^ ^xcept those nrfaich 
border on the polar circle, form a single race, charac- 
terized by the formation of the skull, the colour 
of the skin, the extreme thinness of the beard, and 
straight and glossy hasPr ^1^ American race bears a 
very striking resemblance to that of the Mongol na^ 
•tionsy which include the defcendants of the Hiong-nu, 
known heretofore by the name of Huns, the Kalkas, 
the Kalmucs, and the Burats. It has been ascertain- 
ed, by late observilaoiu^ that not only Jdia inhafaitaiits 
of Unalashk^ ])ut 6teye|cal^i}>€^pf Sout^A/mrif^, indi- 
cate, by the osteological characters of the head^ a pass- 
age from the American to the Mongul race. When 
^e shall have mo^e cc^plet^y iludied the faiavnnfi& 
of Africa^ aii|d that swarn) of mlioneu wl|o inhabit the 
interior a^id north-east Qf Ajsia, and vho are vaguely 
described, by systen^atio travjdleri, vender Ijhe mna 
of Tarturs and T^^mdiss. ; It^e iDaifcasian, Jtfmguij 
American, Malay, anid l!f egrp. rafiM, .viil wppfiw km 
insulated, and w^ ri^all a/okw>v\fidgs, »x tUagreal&f 
mily of the hum^ race, oq^ single prgi^ic type, mot 
dified by circupast^ces wfeioh p^aps viU ever le? 

The Obioinax. Stave qf. asm Uvm4JS. iU$sae« 
We can hardly jconcei^ by wl\9t gradatiofi it would 
be possible, firom ^e csry of the. savs^ W. asviYa at 

• It ii objrioQf to mttark, fixm tha ahoia dutinukt how. the 
pnffftu af ^uman kQOwk;4g9 k^ t^^ an Ml v^,imfy atto 
ppinia* tp confirm those ^tatemeDU ^ S^tuie, w]^di.pa»dal dif* 
coyerie« had seemesd to cpntiadict. 
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the: praiiction ef AeGicffk Imgmage; it wmM he 
said,, tlui^ in thoDpragresB meoe gwgy to trsvone suck 
an infinite ^taonce^ everf step would cnnw an abjess ; 
wvaee^ in mir da}n> daat savages dor not oilviliae them* 
s^TCSy and tfantift is from neighbooring nations that 
tli^ ave taught, urith great labour, what they them.<* 
9^«esate ignanost of; one is much tempted, there«» 
foce, to thmk, that a primitive nation did estaMish 
the hmnan race; and whence was that people form* 
ed, if not &om revdbtion f All nations have, at oll^ 
times, Gxpnased r^^vet for the loss of a. state pf hap«> 
j^aess,^ which pneqedfid the period in whicl^ they eac« 
istnl : wbenee arises this idea, so widely spread ^ 
Will it be sfdd, it is an evrer? Errors, that, ar^ onl* 
versal^ are-alwi^ fomided upon some tnath,c altered^ 
and dts^ured perhaps, but bottomed on facts con-- 
cealed in the nigte of ages, or some mysterious powers^ 
of nature* 

7hose> wlm^attiibutedie dviliaatibn of the human< 
race to the effects of physical wanta uniting man With' 
one anothevy will have diffiodty in caphunhig how it 
happen^ Aat the mcnral caltnre of the most ancient 
natums isrmove poeticaly move favoarable to the feee^ 
arts^ m a word, more noblyju^elass, in the reiatiociv ofi 
materialism, than all the refin^oients of -modevn civi« 
lization. The philosophy of the Indians is ideal, and 
tli^r religion mystical : eevtainly it ie not the nvcess* . 
iifi of maintaining^ order in socie^, which; has givei» 
lirth to that philQsophy> or to diet reMgH«i» 

The magnificent system, which considers dvilxza^ 
tio)i as having for its origin a religious revelation, is- 
supported by an erudition, of which the partisans of 
the materialist doctrines are seldom, capable : to he- 
ipJioUy devoted to scis^y , is to be almost an idealist al 
once»— De SiaeVs Germany^ m^ l^d^ 

q6 
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. LoNGBViTT OF THB HuMAN RACB.-^Woald it even 
be absurd to suppose this quality of meliarstion In 
the human species, as susceptible of an indefinite ad« 
vancement; to suppose^. that a period must one day 
arrive, when death will be nothing more than the ef- 
fect either of .extraordinary acpidents, or <^ the slaw 
and gradual decay of the vital powers; and that the 
duration of the middle space, of the interval between 
the birth of man and this decay, will itself have no 
assignable limit ? Certainly man will not become im- 
mortal ; but may not the distance between the mo* 
ment in. which he draws his first breath, and the 
common term when, in the course of nature, without 
malady, without accident, he finds it impossible any 
longer to exists be necessarily protracted ?— *-Thus^ in 
the instance we are considering, we are bound to be- 
lieve, that the mean duratimi of human life will for 
ever increase, unless its increase be prevented by phy- 
sical revolutions of the system; but we cannot tell 
what is the bound, which the duration of human 
life can never exceed; we cannot. even tell whether 
Acre be any circumstance in the laws of nature, whidi 
has. determined and laid down its limif*.— Coiuior* 
dorceCs Historical Viefvjof the Progress rfike Human 
Mind, p. 368. . 

- • ThelongeviiyofthcPatrUrehaltiaieiiBthusai^owledged, 
at least, not to be incoxuiitent with probalnlity, or, the laws of na* 
tuie ; and a philosoj^er, who disbelieves that longevitj, with all 
the historical evidence and other collateral testimonies to its troth, 
as a fact which has been witnessed, contemplates its future reality, 
to a stiU more unlimited extent, upon mere sounds of theoretical 
conjecture. For, the increasing longevity of man is not, like that 
of the antediluvian world, a fact confirmed by experience ; and its 
most extraordinaTy instances are so anomalous as to point out no 
systematic and uniform csuse. 
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"Thb DsLTmF.-^The8etradidon8^ (ofthe Mexicans^) 
we here repeat^ remmd us of others of high and ve- 
nerable antiquity. The sight of marine substances^ 
found even on the loftiest summits^ might give men^ 
who have had no communication^ the idea of great in- 
undations, which for a certain time extinguished or- 
ganic life on the earthy but ought we not to acknow- 
ledge the traces of a common origin wherever cos* 
mogonical ideas^ and the first traditions of nations^ of- 
fer striking analogies, even in the minutest circum« 
stances? Does not the humming bird of Tezpi re- 
mind us of Noah's 'dove, that of Deucalion, and the 
birds, which, according to Berosus, Xisuthrus sent 
out from his ark, to see whether the waters had run 
off, and whether he might erect altars to the protect- 
ing divinities of Cheldesil^^ Humboldt's Researches, 
&c. i. 6S» . 

Ancient History conformable to the Sacred 
Records* — In the first place, we cannot surely :deem 
it an inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical 
researches have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the 
primitive world* and our testimony on that subject 
ought to have the greater weight, because, if the 
result of our observations had been totaUy di£Eerent, 
we should, nevertheless, have published them, not in- 
deed with equal pleasure, but with equal confidence : 
for truth is rmghty, and, whatever be its consequences^ 
must always prevail : but, independently of our inte- 
rest in corroborating the multiplied evidences of re- 
vealed religion, we could scarcely gratify our minds 
^ilh a more useful and rational entertainment, than 
the contemplation of those wonderful revolutions, in 
l(ingdoms and states, which have happened within 
little more than four thousand years ; revolutions al- 
most fis fully demonstrative of an all*ruling Provi- 
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dffum, 18 th* stimctme of ike vnfv^Ne^ and tke final 
Cttttaaty which ore diMemible ik ks whale eKtaent, 
and eTfln in iu mnotest part8.«i-I.^ii T€igmmmiik*s 
lifi ff Sir WUliam Jmu, p. S95. 
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PS;T8I0L0CICAI« AIYD GEOLOOrCAX. TBSTmONISS 
TO THB MOSAIC ACCOITNT OF THE CREAXroI^'. 

Thus ends dus noble account of the creation ; which 
surely may now be concluded to be perfectly consist- 
ent^ in every^ the minutest parts^ with the soundest 
phUoiophical principles that have come to our know- 
ledge, or that we ever can be made acquainted with. 
If it has hitherto been thought erroneous, or irration- 
af, by presumptuou* men ; it has been so judged of, 
not fbom any red defect in itsdf, or in the words used, 
but merdy in consequence of the ignorance, and mis- 
isterpretation, which 'have prevailed in tJie worRf* 
The consideratiott whereof should teach us modesty 
and reverence ; and to be more diffident as to any 
mfsaf^rehenMons we may still have remaining, con- 
cerning other pturts of the contents of God's most holy 
word ; and to conceive that such parts, instead of be- 
ing inconmstent with truth, or with our best philosp- 
phieal kiUbrmaltons, may even lead us to Jwiher dis^ 
coveries, and to a- greater elevation and enlargement 
of the faculties of the human ^oviL^^Bdmard Ktn^ 
Morseh of Criticism^ u I99. 

Neither an attentive ezamtnation ofthegedogtcal 



etigt^^tim f f AnAetist, nor neflec^ns ob the eqiufi- 
bi^un^ .of ^e ft|iidf« that are diffiiBed oyer the surfaoe 
of the gi^el^j 1^ us (o adi»it> th«^ the new contia^t 
emerged fr^^in tbp waftevf at a later period than the old. 
We disp^id in the &nner the aame successioii e£ 9t<my 
s^at^i th^jb we find in our own hemisphere; and 
it |s pQhabI<^> that in the XBountaina of Pern, the gn^ 
nites^ th/d iQigaeeoos edii^^ car the different fbna»- 
tiopa of gypsom and gritatoney exited originally at the 
sapie perioibf aa die rocks of the aapae denominationa 
in the A}ps ojp Switaeriand. The whole globe ap« . 
pear^ jUi. have undi^gone the aan|e oataati^hee. At 
a height SHpi^rior ta Mount Bbnc on the SBminit ef 
the. Aod09> we find petrified ^ea^ifaells ; fbssil bonee 
of elepbaatft are spread over th^ eqoinoctiai vegioBs;. 
and> what ia very remarkable^ they are pot disoovw**.. 
ed at the feet of the pahn^tvees in the fining phuBe- 
of the Orinoco^ but on the coldeat igid most elevated 
regions sof the Cordilleras. — Humboidfs Researi^es. 

Although the Mosaic accoi^nt of tdie oreadon of the 
world is an inspired writing, and consequently rest* 
on evidence totally independent <^ human observation 
and experience, atill it. is interestiBg, and in many re« 
spects important> to know that it eoiRcides with tiie 
various phenomena oluierva()le in the funeral king* 
donu The structure of l^e earthy and the waoda qi 
^ifitributina of extraheoua fossiia ob petsi&etiioi|3| are 
so many direct evidences of^the trutiiiof the scriptoie 
. account of the formation of the eart^ ; and they mights 
be us^ as proofe of its author havmg been inspired, 
T^jP^^uMft the mineralogioal fkcta-dleeovere^ by modem. 
mU^uralists were unknown to the sacred histociaB* 
Even the periods of time, the si:|^daye of theMosaio 
description^ are not inconsiatent with our theorieaof 
the earth. There are, indeed, many physical conaU 
decatioa& which, ren^ itpr4)bable^ that the aolibnf^ 
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of the earth may have been slower daring the time of 
its fcnmationi . than after it was formed ; and conse- 
quently, that the day, or period between mornings and 
evening, may have then been indefinitely longer than 
it is at present. If such a hypothesis is at all adini». 
sible, it will go far in supporting the opinion^ which 
has long been maintained on this subject by many of 
the ablest, and most learned Scripture critics. The 
delage, one of the grandest natural events described 
in the Bible, is equally confirmed with regard to its 
extent, and the period of its occurrence, by a careful 
study of the various phenomena observed <» and near 
the earth's sur&oe. The age of the human race, also a 
most important inquiry, is satisfactorily determined by 
an appeal to natural appearances ; and the pretended 
great antiquity of some nations, so' much insisted on by 
certain philosophers, is thereby shewn to be entirely 
unfounded.— 'Pr^wor Jameson's Preface to Cuvier's 
Theory of the Earth. 

The sands of the Lybian desert, driven by the 
west winds, have left no lands capable of tillage- 
on any parts of the western banks of the Nile; 
not sheltered by mountains. The «icroachment of 
these sands on soils, which were formerly inhabited 
and cultivated, is evidently seen. M. Denon informs^ 
us, in the account, of his Travels in Lauoer and Up^^ 
per Egyptt that summits of the ruins of ancient cities, 
buried under these sands, still appear externally ; and 
that, but for a ridge of mountains called the Lybian 
chain, which borders the left bank of the Nile, and 
forms, in the parts where it rises, a barrier against the 
invasion of these sandsf the shores of the river, ou 
that side, would long since have ceased to be habita- 
ble. ''Nothing can be more melancholy," sajs this 
traveller, *' than to walk over villages swallowed up 
by the sand of the desert, to trample under foot their 



roofs, to strike against the dttmaiits of their minarets^ 
to reflect, thiat yonder were cultivated fields, that there 
grew trees, that here were even the dweUinga of men, 
and that all has vanished." 

If, then, our con/ineft^f were aaaittftcMf as has been 

pretended,' no traces of the habitation t^ man would 

appear on any part of the western bank of the Nile, 

which is exposed to this scourge of the^ntf^ of the 

desert. The existence, therefore, of such monum^ts 

attest the successive progress of the encroachments, of 

the sand ; and these parts of the bank, fbrmorfy inha« 

bited, will for ever remain arid and waste. Thus the 

great population of Egypt, announced by the vast 

and numerous ruins of its. cities, was in great part due 

to a cause of fertility which no longer exists, and to 

which sufficient attention has not been given; The 

sands of the desert were formerly remote from Egypt ; 

the Oaf e^, or habitable spots, still appearing in the 

midst of the sands, being the remains c^tbe soildfer«i 

merly extending the whole way to the Nile ; but these 

sands, transported hither by the western winds, have 

overwhelmed and buried this extensive tract, and 

doomed to sterility a land which was once remarka« 

ble for its fruitfulness. 

It is therefore not solely to her revolutions, and 
changes of sovereigns, that Egypt owes the losii of 
her ancient splendour ; it is also to her having been 
thus irrecoverably deprived of- a tract of land/ by 
which, before the sands of the desert had covered it, 
and caused it to disappear, her wants had been abun- 
dantly supplied. Now, if we fix our attenticHi on 
this fact, and reflect on the consequences which 
would have attended it, if thousands, ot oidy some 
hundreds of centuries had elapsed since our conti- 
nents first existed above the level of the sea, does it 
not evidently appear, that all the country, on the west 
of the Nile, would have been buried under this sand 



htSoBOt Ab ejection 9it tii6 ^tfes of ancient Bgypt^ 
ham r m M t0 togvcr Ifaat pgrfed may besuppoged ^ and 
Ibcl^ m a pmuBtirf aa long ^dlkCed wiA ateillity^ no 
idaa would ever have been forfned ef cmtstracting' 
fiaob vaatand fiMmawai ^didoes ? When these <^es, 
indaad, vere fca^, another eauae eoncarred in &ironr- 
iog thnr fraapmty. The navigation of the Red 
8ea« waa not then attended with any danger on the 
Qoairti t all its povts, now nearly blocked up with 
rtefM aieofmi, had a safe and easy access ; thie vessels 
ladian with iaerdian<fige and provistons could enter 
duaa and depaft^ wlthoot rie^ of being wrecked on 
tibaae Aotia, wbfeh hanre ria^i since that time^ and 
aae atiU jncveasing In extent. 

The ,de£»ct8 of ^e present government of Sgypt, 
and the disoavsry of ^e passage from Earope to In- 
^ jRSund the C^ie of Oeod Hc^^ are therefore not 
the only causes 0f the prcsent state of dedlme of this 
country. If the 9tmA of ¥tie desert had not invaded 
tile bardering lands on Ae west, if the work of the 
ma pofyfif in die Red Sea, )iad not rendered danger- 
ana the access to its coasts atid. to its ports, and even 
fiUad up some oi the latter ; tlie popuiation of £gypt 
and the adjacent countries, togedier with their pro- 
danQt^ Wiould ak)ne have ^iffieed to maintain them in 
a atete of prosperily and abundance. But now^ 
tbaigli the passage to India 1^ the Cape of Oood 
Hs»po should cease to exist, tiumgh the polttlcal ad« 
vmfcagas whach Sgypt enjoyed during -die brJIiiant 
paiidd af TheibeBaud Memphis, should be re-estdldish- 
ed» fba aoidd never again afetain the same ^gree til 
4|daDdoiar* 

Tfai^s «ha fmfh «f ^orul whteh had been raised 
in ftha Red 6aa, on tho aast of Egypt> and the sands 
of tiu desert wlKksb kivadeiton thewest»coRCiir£r) 
nttaaliiig this ttutfit '^hat our continents are not of 



a more remote antiqvky, ijum has been mi gxmAiB 
them by tbe sacar^ lustorian in the book i(£ GtoeBm, 
from the greftt era of the d^ge/**^De Lue^ ekei fo 
the Appendig: to Ckivier's Theory of the Eorthf hy From 
Jessor Jmmeson^ p. 216- 

Thus all tbenatiom^ vbieh possess any vecocds or 
ancient traditians# uniformly deebre^ tluU; tkey lumr 
been recently renewed «&er a grand revcdution of 
xiature. This iiioiptcucrense of jbistoricid and taradilaoiii- 
ary tea^cimonieab jeiqpee^tng » eofspacBtiTdLy ]»eeiit ne« 
iiewal of tbe buinaa nsGe^ and their agreement with 
the proofs that are ftmdsbed by the iopcralions of na« 
ture, whieh have been akea^ considered, might cerf* 
tainly warrant us m. refrainiig fi»m the eKaminatioii 
iof eejr^in e^gmoctl monMoents, wfaidli fa«vB been 
br4M^htfo;rw«rdl^ some audioiss in anpport of a €oa«> 
trsry opbaipB. Ait e»en this lesDMotnatMn, to juc^ 
0f it by »omi Mtaaa^ already made^ will piohably 
dp nothing else, than add sjome more proofs to that 
wbioh is Punished by tradttioiL 

I (^11 of opinion, then, with M* Deluc i^id M. Do- 
]oii}ieu«"^Tbat, if there is any calreumstance thorough 
]y establisbed in g^ciogy, it is, Ihat the crust of oar 
globe has be^ subjiected to a great and sudtoEi wevfh 
IvLiiaa, the epoch of which em»iuyt \» duted J»u^ fi)i> 
th^ back th4n fyre gx sm ibauMid ye«rs Iig9 i %9^ 
this revdutiw bad bsuri^im the po)mtliM# wiu«b W/ere 
before inhabited by isign, mA by the ofthfir J^^OIfds 
that ar# ^ow best knpwn ; tfost the same reyebitiiist 
had laid dry the bed of t^e }^ ^peil», IK^b »0W iE^^^ 
all the CQuntrJes nt prfui^ mka^t^ t th«l the CDmH 
number of ipdivi^ua]^ of mm mi ^er aobnsb^ Iblft 
escaped from thir ef e^ §{ t^ great iwohitiiKib b»7f 
since propagated ^ spread oyfr the^ laodt tben mwp 
ly laid dj'y i ^^d ^^psj^ucsitly, that ^c hiunpii iaos 
,W 0^7 mi^mi » pnigrimye stute iof ixj^^veoMiK; 



since that epochs by forming established societie?^ 
raising monuments, collecting natural facts^ and con- 
structing systems of science and of learning.— .Civw 
vier^s Theory of the Earthy translated by Kerr. 

The Hebrew, being the language of a nomadic peo- 
ple who possessed few arts, and stiU less of science, can- 
not be supposed to contain many abstract or general 
terms, nor does it in point oi fact: consequently, 
when the Hebrew writers are in want of general ex- 
fnressions, tiiey always adopt particular terms in a tro^ 
pical sense. And this is the way, in which general 
expressions were originally formed in all languages. 
The word period itself, in its first apfdication to time, 
signified a single circuit of the sun. Therefore, if 
the author of the cosmogony had intended to describe 
a succession of periods of indefinite length, he would 
necessarily have proceeded in this manner, and would 
have used some word which properly indicated a li- 
mited duration in a tropical acceptation. The question 
which remains is, what particular expressions the 
•Hebrews (and especially Moses himself) were in the 
habit of applying in this indefinite way ; and the fact 
iS| that the word tap indicating day, is the very one 
of which they made choice. It is used indisputa- 
bly in that sense, in chap. ii. 4. *' These are the 
** generations of the heaven and earth, when they 
** were created, t» the day that the Lord God made 
<^ the earth and the heavens." It is therefore dear, that 
the term> day will bear the sense of an indefinite pe- 
riod, according to the genius of the Hebrew language. 
That it was actually intended to be so received in 
this particular place, appears to me fuUy evident from 
the context. Those, who do not admit the supernatural 
intelligence of the author of the Genesis, will yet 
allow him a great portion of natural sagacity, and 
good sense, and will certainly acquit him of so pah. 
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pable an absurdity, as speaking of days in the literal 
meaning of the word^ before the creation of the sun.- 
If this intei:iH*etation be allowed, the following series^ 
of facts is found to be detailed in the O^iesis. 1. That 
the waters of the ocean for a long time covered the 
whole earth. 2. That no organized being exist- 
ed for a long time in this universal ocean. 3. That 
the water had subsided before the creation of orga-- 
nized beings. 4. That an indefinite period followed/ 
during which the vegetable creation was formed* It 
is to be remarked, that this part of the creation was 
effected before the existence of fishes in the sea.- 
5. That, in the next period^ the sea produced loco- 
motive animals. This is the precise meaning of the 
Hebrew word used in this place, and it was so un«- 
derstood by the LXX. Zoophytes and testacea, are^ of 
course, excluded from this class, and, not being enu- 
merated, must find their place in the era of the crea«. 
tion, which belongs to beings lower in the scale than 
locomotive animals, viz. that appropriated to vege^ 
tables, to which, in fact, zoophytes especially have a. 
strong analogy. The creation of birds is referred to 
the same epoch with that of aquatic locomotive ani^ 
mals. 6. The creation of quadrupeds follows. . No 
reason can be assigned for placing this event later in 
the series, than the formation of aquatic animals ; and^ 
if the statement be confirmed by positive proof, the 
correctness of the history is so much the more strik« 
ing. 7. The creation of man was later; than all the 
above mentioned events. 

Let us now try how far these facts can be proved 
by geological phenomena. 1« That the ocean cover- 
ed die whole earth, cannot be questioned on any rea« 
sonable ground, because many of the highest moun- 
tains are stratified; and strata are allowed by all to be 
deposits, from a state of chemical solution, ormecbar 
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meai suspension in water. Besides^ the rocks of 
whieh thejr consist^ c^n leave a crystalline composi- 
ttrni ; and ciystaUization can only have been effected 
in water. The Huttonians, indeed, pretend tliat fire 
Was the solvent, but then they find it necessary to 
assert that the fusion was performed in some hot Tar- 
faros or Pyrij^egethon beneath the weight of the 
whole ocean. 2. That no organized being existed in 
the universal ocean, is evident from the total want of 
organic remains in the oldest class of rodcs. 3. That 
the water had subsided before the creation of orga- 
Btoed beings, is evident from the primitive rodcf 
occupying the highest situations. Had it been other* 
wide, they would be found to be enveloped every 
where in a covering of floetz rocks, or mountainous 
tractSi eqi^ally as in valleys and plains. 4. That, in 
the next period, oi^nized beings of liie simplest 
kinds were created, is evident from the series of fbr« 
mations, cmitaining these remains, and those of no 
other creatures. This series begins with the transit 
tion rocks, and includes the mountain limestones/ and 
the recks belonging to die coal formation: in fact, all 
those strata, which, in South Britain, are found in 
an inclined position. In the coal formation, we find 
imj^esnons of vegetable bodies in great abundance, 
and ki the limestones, zoophytes and testacea. 
5» That, in the next period, the sea produced locomo* 
ttve animals, is proved by our finding their remains in 
the roeks which succeed them, vi«. ijx the first heri- 
zontal formations, which in England lie over the in« 
cbned. Thus tlie lyas limestone contains abundance 
of the remains of fishes, and those large marine ani- 
m^b, which were erroneously supposed to be croco* 
diles. The remans of birds are so perishable, that we 
could not expect to find many of them ; but Blumen« 
badi, and Faujas St. Fond mention seme spedmens 





of th«mfbulid in msrie slates^ together witk nuttre^ 
rcKis ira]»ife66iofns of fisfa^i which seem to prove that 
they began t& exist at this- era. 6. Tire re&iaim of 
qnadrupecls iffe fbund only in strata^ which are mudi 
more recent than all those aboye mentioned. 7. That 
man was created at a later era^ than all the above 
mentioned beings, is proved by a similar method. 
The reason why no human bones are fotind even in 
the newest rock$^ is, probaby, that all the rock for- 
mations were deposited before the creation of the hu- 
man species. 

I may observe, that modem discoveries m physio- 
legy confirm this order of events. Animalaonly feed 
on animal and vegetable matter, while vegetable bo« 
dies, and probably zoophytes, derive nutriment from 
mineral substances. It follows, that vegetables must 
have existed Icmg before the animal creation, in or- 
der to prepaid a store for the sustenance of the latter. 
Physiology and geology were equally unknown, at 
the time wh^ the Genesis was written ; and it is 
certainly a most remarkable circfunlstance, that we 
find a detail of &cte set down there, whidi accords 
ao exactly with the results of recent ^scoveries. 

Biit if lliis coincidence is surprising in it^eH^, it 
•appears the more so, wh^n we compare the cosmo* 
gony isi tlie fiebrewa, with the notions on tiiis sub- 
ject, that prevailed among other nations of antiquity. 
We find invariably, that all ol^er speculations on this* 
subjeety are ibimded on some fancifUl analogy with 
natural processes, that are daily observed. Thus the 
Egyptians pretended, that the mud of rivers, acted 
upon by the tokr beams, had getierated all animals^ 
including men ; as they assured tHodorus, that the 
mud of the Nile continued to generate rats even in 
his time. Many of the Greeks imagined, that the 
wc7ld> and all things in it, grew fhnn iseeds ; and the 
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cdebntad stay of tke mundane egg, or die egg pro- 
duced spontaneously in the womb of Erebus, was 
another childish attempt to explain the orig^ of the 
universe, by a loose and fimciful comparison with na- 
tural processes. Just of the same character is thatof 
Virgil: 

<< Cum Pater «niiupotens fccuodis imbribus aetber 
** CoDJugifl in leta gremium desceodit, et omnct 
^« Magnns alit vasto diffusus corpore fcetus.^ 

Nothing of this kind can be found in the Mosaic 
cosmogony : there is not the smallest attempt to ex« 
plain the manner in which any thing was produced. 
For the sense, attributed to " the Spirit of God mov- 
«' ing on the face of the waters/' by Milton and some 
modem paraphrasts, is altogether forced, and a pol- 
lution of the simple and sublime sense <^ the text. 
I will conclude by observing, that one single E^ct 
seems to me uf more importance, than all the othar 
inferences that can be collected from geology, and 
that is, the proof it affords, that the animal creatioh 
really had a ^^nning. All men naturally feel a 
great difficulty in believing, that any miracle, that is, 
any event contrary to the course of their experience, . 
and to the usual tenour of nature, has ever taken 
place. In recognizing, however, the proof that there 
was a time when man had no existence, and that, at 
some particular time, he began to exist, or was creat- 
ed, we receive evidence of so great a miracle, that 
all those related in the Old and New Testament, ap- 
pear quite trifles in comparison with it ; and it being 
once granted that so wonderful an event as the for- 
mer ever took place, the latter must be admitted as 
capable of satis^tory proof, due testimony being af- 
forded in their favour. Now this great point has 



been^ as I apprehend, iticontestibly established by 
geological researches.—/. C. Priiehari, M. D. P*i7o- 
sophical Magazine, xlvi. 286. 
Bristol, Oct. 10, 1815. 
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MISCELLANSOirs EXTRACTS. 

Impbopbiett OF £zcLin>iNG Visitors by satiko, 
'' Not at Home."— -Let us fursty according to the 
well known axiom a€ morality, put ourselves in the 
place of the person whom this answer excludes. It 
seldom happens but that he is able, if he be in po6«' 
session of any discernment, to discover with tolto«i 
able accuracy 9 whether the answer he receives be 
true or false. But let us suppose only, that we vehe«* 
mently suspect the truth. It is not intended to keep 
us in ignorance of the existence -of such a practice* 
He that adopts it, is willing to avow in general terms, 
that such is his system, or he makes out a case for 
himself, much less favourable than I was making out 
for him. The visitor, then, who receives this answer, 
feels, in spite of himself, a contempt for the prevari« 
cation of the person he visits. I appeal to the feel« 
ings of every man in the situation I have described, 
and I have no doubt that he will feel this to be their 
true state in the first instance ; however he may have 
a set of sophistical reasonhigs at hand, by which he 
may in a few minutes reason down the first move^ 
ments of indignation^ He feels, that the trouble he 
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has taken, and tbe ctYility he intcndadiisiitttled lum 
at least to truth in retam. 

Having put ourselves in the place of the vtntor,. 
let us next put ourselves in the place of the poor de- 
spised servantr Let us suppose that we are ourseLves 
destined^ as sons or husbands^ to give this answer, thai 
our father or our wife ia not at b«me^ when he or she 
is really in the house. Should we not feel our tongues 
contaminated with the base plebeian lie ? Would it 
be a sufficient opiate to our consciences to say^ that 
<^ such is the practice^ and it is well understood ?" It 
never can be understood ; its very intention is not to 
be understood* We say that ** we have certain ar« 
guments^ that prove the practice to be innocent." Atb 
aervants only oompetent to understand tiiesesigii* 
nents ? Surely we ought best to be aible to under* 
st^d our own arguments^ and yet we shrink with 
abhorrence from the idea of personally acting upon 
them. Whatever sophistry we may have to excuse 
our error, nothing is more certain, than that our ser** 
vonts understand the lesson, we teach them^ to be a 
lie* It is aooon^anied by all the retinue of fidsehood. 
Before it can be gracefully practised, the servant 
must be no mean proficient in the mysteries of hypo* 
crisy. By, the easy impudence irith which it is utter« 
ed, he best answers the purpose of Ins master, or, in 
other words, the purpose of deceit By the easy im« 
pudence with which it ia uttered, he best stifles Ae 
upbraidings of his own mind, and conceals '£rom 
others the shame imposed upon him by his despotie 
taskmaster. Before this can be sufficiently^done, he 
must have discarded the ingenuous firaiflraess, by 
means of which the thoughts find easy commerce with 
the tongue^ and the clear and undisguised connte« 
nance^ which ou^t to be theiaidiful mirror of the 
mind. Do you think, when Jie has learned this de* 
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g^B^iate lesson Jn ,one instancey that it win produce 
no uofnYoiirable effects upon his general conduct ? 
3urely^ if we will {Nsaotisei vice^ we ought at least to 
hf^ve the mi^^nammity to practise it in person, not^ 
QQwardi^likej conrupt the pnnciples of anoljier, and 
oJMige .him to. do. that, which we have not the 
hones^ to dare to do ior ourselves. But it is. said, 
tbat this lie is neeessary, and that; the intercourse 
of httman society cannol ;be earned od without 
it. What i is it not as easy to say '< I am engaged/' 
or " indispawd," or as the case may happen^ as " I am 
not at home f'^ Axe. these aoawers more insulting, 
than the universally ;suspected answeri the notorious 
hypocrisy, of " I am notAthome?" The purpose, 
indeed, for which this answer is dsnally employed, is 
a deo^t of another.kind. . !£very man has, in the ca^ 
talogue of his- acquaintance, some that he particidarly 
loves, and others to whom .he is indifferent, or peiw 
haps worse :thaa indifierraat This answer leaves the 
latter .to suppose^ if they please, that they are in the 
cUss of the former. And. what is the benefit to re- 
sult from thfts indisGriminate, undistinguuhing raan« 
ner, of treating our neighbours. Whateverbenefit it 
be, it no doubt exists .in consid|orable v^ourinthe 
present stateof polished society, where fimnsperpe- 
tDsUy intrude to cut off all intercourse between the 
f<$^pgs of mankind ; and .1.. can scarcely tdl a m«i 
on the one hand, that ^M esteem. hit dboraeter, and 
JbuQQOurbis virtues/' or, on. the other, that he is fallen 
into an error» which will be of . prejudicial ^mse* 
qnep^ to . him, without trampling upon all the bar« 
^ers, of poUlcaaeas. But is. all this right? Is not 
ihe esteem or die disapprobation )of others among the 
n<)Bt povrerfHl,iioieentives to virtue, or punishments of 
vice ? Can we ever understand virtue and vice, half 
so well as we pjd»erw4se;a^uld> if we be nnacquaint- 
^ed with the feelings of our neighbours reflecting 



tlmn I If there be in the list of our aoqoaintence 
anypereoDy whom we fiartictibrly dislike; -it usnally 
happens, tiiat it isfor some moral fault that we per« 
oetve^tNT diink we perome, in him. Why shoolcf 
he be kept in ignorsnoe'of oinr opinion respecting ham, 
and f w revepted from the opportimiQr either of amend- 
ment or vindication ? If he be too wise or too ifoc^ 
ishf too virtnoiis, or too vidoos for us» why ahdold 
he not 4e'ingenvo«sty told of his mistake, in his in- 
tended kindness 'to us/rather than be sa£fered to find 
it out by sue -months* inquiry fiom our senrants. 

This leads to yet one more argument in ftroor of 
this disingenuous practice. We are told *^ there is no 
other way by which we can rid ourselves of disj^gvee* 
able acquaintance.*' How long shall this be one of 
the efiects of polished society, to persuade us Aat vre 
are incapable of doing the most trivial offices fiir our* 
selves ? You may as well tell me '* that it 19 a mat« 
ter of indispensable necessity to have a valet to put 
on my stockings." In reality, the existence -of these 
troublesome visitors, is owing to the hypocrisy of po- 
liteness. Iti is, that we wear the same indiscriminate 
sraile» the same appearance of cordiality and compla- 
cence to all our acquaintance. Ought we to do this f 
Axe virtue and excdlenee entitled to no distiDG* 
tions? For the trouble -of these hnpertinent visits 
we- may cthank ourselves. If wepractised no deceit 
if -we assumed mo atom of cordiality and esteem we 
did not feel, weshould be little pestered with these 
buaaing intnidess. But one species of fidsehood, in- 
volves us in another ; and he, that pleads for these ly< 
ing answers to our visitors, in reali^ pleads the cause 
of a cowardice that dares not deny to vice the dis« 
tinction and kindbiess, that are exdusively due to vir- 
tue. 

Theman^ who acted upon this system^^would be 



tfef]rfiff rmoveclfr^ a cynic. The- conduct of 
men, formed upon the fimbiosiable system, is a perpe« 
tual contradiction. At one moment, they fawn upon 
us with a servHtty , that dishonours the dignity of man ; 
and, at another, treat us with a neglect, a sarcastic in* 
aokxkse, and a supercilious disdain, Uiat are felt as 
die severest crudty by him, who has not the firmness 
to xi^;axd them widi neglect The conduct of the ge« 
xiuine moralist is equable- and unififfUK He loves all 
mankind^ he denres the benefit of allj and this love, 
and tiiis desire^ are legible in his conduct. Does he 
remind us of our &^ts? It is with no nnxtureof 
asperity, of selfish disdain, and insolent superiority; 
of consequence, it is^ scarcely possible he should* 
wound. Few, indeed, are those effeminate valetudl» 
nariausy who recoil from the advice, when they distin- 
^ish the .motive. But were it otherwise, the injury 
is nothing. Those who feel themselves incapable of 
si^eriug' iJiemost benevolent plain dealingi would 
derive least benefit&om the. prescription, and they 
avoid the physician. Thus is he delivered, wi^ut 
harshness, hypocrisy, and deceit, from those whose 
intercourse he had least reason to desire.; and, the 
more his^ character is understood,, the. m<H*e his ac« 
quaintance will be select, his company being chiefly 
sought by the. ingenuousi the well-disposed, and those 
who are desbous of. impFOvement.«^Goc?mii'« PoUti* 
CidJusiicefU 271. 

: Pbofaks SwKARiKa.«-»Swearing and irreverentiy 
using the name of God in common discourse and 
etfivaset is another abuse of the tongue; to > which 
I m^ht add; vdiement asseverations upon slight and^ 
trivial occasions, I do not deny, but in a matter ofi 
weight and moment^ which will bear out such attes* 

titfiaDy and where, belief will not he obtained 5vitb» 

e3 
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out thttP / a rt yet it maj ramdk imprnt^^ibi^hmmet 
or speaker thait.Iii8^'^Qfd*bebdiered|<ir'iirifaMire the 
hearer would not odierwMe tfahik tiw^-irtattcg a» mcK* 
mentoas or iitt|Kntairt aa indeedlt i%*-*^piMa8iacS«9^ 
and asaeverationa^ jea oaCha/inay kwfidly benafed^ 
but to call God to wftnesa ta a» untrtid]^ «p^lie 
perhaps^ cr to af^peal to him iipweversr 1»vM<«ecak 
ai<ni in oenumon discourse^ oaatmnarily, mSthcme any 
eonsidei^tion of what we say, ironeofthaliigheat 
indigraties and affionts that can be oSeredtb-Mm, 
being asin toiiHbachthereisiiateiBptatifltt; fbvltis 
ao &at from gaining belief^ (wfaid^ ia tha^^ only^ thn^ 
that can with any shew of reason be pleadiad ftfer il;^) 
that it rather creates diffidence and diatiniet; ^as 
mtUla Jidem pramusa levant, bo, nmkd jwramen§m^tt»^ 
it being become « proverb '< hgihdi mU^ mmear, ntU 
Ue; and good reSBOh)dierviaferit> for ha- thai acru* 
plea not the breadi of oneof God'ffoaiamaiidai ia>iiot 
likely to make consoieiioe of' vidatiBn^-ofr amothart't.. 
Bat/'s Wisdom of Qod in aff'G*Miom$:pa[t&f^fitd 
Jlnetn* 

PpBLHNg>«i»4Such is tfap neeeasary impet ftct wa of 
human laws, that many jHrivate injuries arepevpetnU 
ed, of which they take no cdgmaancd; bixt^ if tkese 
were allowed to be pamshed by theindividttidiBgidnst 
whom they are comniitted^ every rmaawookl- be 
judge and executioner in his own cattSe^y and imiTerw 
sal anarchy would immediately follow. The laws, 
therefore, by whidithispraettcris proMbiti^ei^ght 
to be held vaore sacred than any others and tiieino* 
lation of them is^so :&r frambeii^neQessary^tofie- 
vent an imputatton of oowwdte^' iimni^ laven* 
fbrced even amohg tliosi^in wiiom oosravdioe iapii^ 
nfldl^ with death, by the fbUdwiOf 'dausa ^the 
niticteaBtkMfeieJofwal'. ^^JSMebaili^mpnem^of 
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^* mnx»f aoeoriiag to these oar orders^ they do but 
f f tho> duty of 8ddicn» -who ought to sulqect thenu 
^-sdl^^es to dise^line: and we do acqmt and dis- 
<' chatge all men-wko havo quarrds offered, and dial- 
^' longes sent to them^ of all disgrace or opinion of 
«'cUaad?anCage in their obedience hereunto: and 
<« whoever shall - upbraid them, or offend in this 
<< case^ shall be punidbed as a challengar/' It is to be 
fweeumed, that^ of thi;» clause^ no gentleman in the 
anny is ignorant; endthose who> by the arrogance 
oftheirfoUy^lalloarto rend^ it ineffectual^ should, 
as -enemiet to thenr country^ be driven out of it with 
d^eetation and eonteng9l«»^H«rivA«itoor/A'« Adva^ 
turer, No# lxx« 

Iti8«rtoniakkig» that the nauideroiie^practice of duel- 
ling/ whtdiyou'SO justly condemn^ should continue so 
long in yogu0< Fonn^ly, when duek^ were used to 
deterDaiiie%w^^niitt;-:firom an^opiiuon that Proridenoe 
wteM, in every instanoe^ favoot truth and right "n^th 
Tictoryi th^ wereexcuaablov' At pvesenty they decide 
nothing. A man sivfe somethingi which another tells 
-htm is a lie. They ^ght ) but whiehever is killed^ the 
-pcmit in dispute remains -unsetded. To this purpose 
they have a pleasant little story here» Agantlemanin 
a cofieehouse derired another to sit further from .baaai. 
Why so ? Becttuae^ 8it, you atuik. That is an af- 
front> and yoU' mttst-^fat me. I will %fat yon, if 
you insist upon- it; but I do not aee how tfaait^wfll 
mend the matter. For if you kill me^ lahailistink 
too; and if I kill' you^ you will 8tiidc> if poBSi>le»^ 
worsetiian you do at-preerat Howtsmaucknnser- 
aUe sinnera as wq entertain so mud pride, aa to 
•coaeeive that eveiy H>ffenoe against our imaging he* 
now >flierita deatht These petty' pifaees in their 

' own^iniOD^ would* caK thetaDvereigna tfreM^ who 
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should put one of them to death/fbr a little uncivil 
language^ though pointed at his sacred person : Yet 
every one makes himself judge in his own cause, 
condemns the offender without a jury, and under- 
takes himself to be the exeoutioner.— lVaMit/tit*« Cm* 
respondence, u 151. 

ft It may be proper, in this phce, to^ bestow a mo- 
ment's consideration upon the trite, but very import- 
ant case of duelling. A very short reflection will suf« 
fice to set it in its true h'ghu. I^iis detestable prac» 
tioe was originally invented by barbarians, for the 
gratification of revenge. It was probably, at that 
time, thought a very happy project for reconciling the 
odiousness of malignity with the gallantry of coun^ 
But, in this light, it is now generally given up. Uen 
of the best understanding, who lend it their sancdoo, 
are unwillingly induced to do so^ and engage in sin^ 
gle combat, merdy that theur reputation may sustain 
no slander. Whicb of these two actions is the truest 
test of courage, the .engaging in a practice which our 
judgment disapproves, because we cannot submit to 
the consequences of following that judgment ; or the 
doing what we believe to be right, and cheerfully en- 
countering all the consequenqes that may be annexed 
to the practice of virtue f With what patience can a 
. taaai of virtue think of cutting off the life of a i^llow« 
mortal, or of putting an abrupt dose to all the gene^ 
' rotts projects he may hknsdf conceive for the benefit 
of others, merely. because he has not firmness enough 
to awe impertinence and falsehood into silence? 
. <f But the refusing of a duel is an ambiguous action^ 
Cowards may pretend prindple, to shelter themselves 
from a danger, they dare not meet.'' This is partly 
' true, and partly false. There ai^e few actions, indeed, 
that are not ambiguous ; or that, with the same gene- 
ral outline, may not prpoeed firom different motives. 



Biit- Ae maimer of doing tiiem» will safltetently ^htw^ 
tIie.priiioqple fiom which tiMjt spnng. }Ie, that 
would break through an univenBally received castom> 
because he believes it to be wrongs must no doubt 
jurmhikQaelfwith&rtitttd]^. The pcmit in which we chief* 
IjF^Bil^ is in not aoeuratdy understanding our own in<^ 
tentiiMiB, and taking care befoidiand to free ourselves 
fTcm any allpy of weakness and error. He; who comes 
farwanl with no oth^ idea in his mind but that of- 
rectitude^ and who esqpresses, with the simplicity :and 
firmness which full conviction never fails to inspire^ 
the views with which he is impressedi is in no danger 
of being mistaken for a coward. . If he hesitate, it is- 
because he has not an idea, perfectly dear, of the 
sentimoisit he intends to« convey. If he foe in any de« 
gree embarrassed, i^ is because he has not a feeling 
sufficiently generous and intFepid> of the guilt of the 
action in which he is pressed to engage. If there be 
any meaning in courage, its first ingredient must, be, 
she. daring to-speak the truth^ at all times, to all per- 
sons, and in every possiUe situation. What is it but 
the 'Want of eourage, that should prevent me. from 
Sluing, ^^ Sir, I ought to refuse your challenge."— 
What I ought to do, that I dare do. Have I injur- 
ed you ? I will readily, and without compulsion, re* 
pair my injustice to the uttermost mite. Have you 
.-nuficottfllrued^ me ? State to me the particulars, and 
doubt not that what is true, I will make appear to be 
•tme. :Thtts far. I will go. But, though I should be 
.taanded for a coward by all mankind, I will not re- 
pair to a scen0 of deliberate murden I will not do 
lanact, that I^ know to be flagitious* I will exercise 
«my judgment upon every proposition that comes b&> 
,§age me ; the dietates^of that jtu^pnent I will speaki; 
<aiid upon them I wi|lHmn my conduct." He that 
: holds thjs lanjU{ig?i. with a countenance in unisoD^ 
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mm OP HW FAi»mM>^*-fl^; td-«MiMi#y «t noom^ in 

the Bd#de>B<iulogii9> y/m wiilgfram^Mlfiiiiflicfioli Haft 

thelodc^ wbiehyou cttit^oirmeyeslefday* Tcumomyvr, 

Sir, that i« ta say, whflti t&ae dbiall Ittve gfvett yoa 

the leiMore to'rqMtat, Ad flsv AatPof beteg^^ppeaM^ 

«Bd 8hsll'leaT» ntiidm^ of t» tke akoust of a ftnst Moid* 

portofpassimi^ w«^win ettttai^otbii^s tli»At»» if yon 

p1ease» in cool blood. Ibdiov^yoato-betoobnveeif 

testify regret fbr the ik&lt yoa have cottttaitted;^ and^ 

OB my side, I thiid: $00 nobfy, not to wwh it out oei 

your blood or in my own. Yoa Ainkri^hlly, diat in 

evindng to me disrespect, yoa hsve given Me a^figbt 

over your life, or have acqnii^ alright over ntifie. I 

should be ftr from^ pardoning you, even ft you <Soil« 

fessed to me that you acted ineoilsldeMely : I sh^otdd 

only add contempt to resentment* Bat, if you irae» 

ceed in killing me, I esteem you ferit the mote, by 

anticipation^ and not only pardon you your olfenee, 

Imtmy death ; for, in reaUty, I entertain fat yoa nei> 

tiier hatred nor disdain; and wouM not conftr en 

anany others the honour that I do yoit* Our IMiirs 

have instructed us, tint there are a thoasandooearieiis 

in life, in vhich we cannot dispenee wil& IdUtBgour 

bestfHend. I hope you will believe them on their 

word; and that, without hating eadi other, we Aall 

not the less be eadi other^s assassins. To plunge oar 

'sword in the bosom of an enemy to oar country, is 

a low and vulgar action ; we have the greaiteiitindaee- 

ments to incite us to it ; but to Idll a fUlow-oitlsitt, 

a firiend, for the slightest oflbnce ; fAi», fhity aecotdingio 

ike feudal code of the Geitmans, out i^tify anoiskfri,^ 
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thaJM^lit ofSgnadmv auknugiiaiitmitji You? taam 
tke phce^ and hocoLr BeopoBBtmL > T<>f fflnwiK J3II 

SimsaiiB>#-Tlii» raatomng. iriU explain to 'ns^tbe 
koq^ disputed caseufi nndde.. '^ Have I a ri|^t».«xi* 
dcr airpr civcomstUMses, ta destrof sivfTsdJ^ . in Older to 
MOfefiom pain:or^^q;iHoa?" PiDbabfynot It 
ii^^peduqiiay impWBgile>t0imagine.i^8itoatioPj that »halV 
eKctude tha- po eoi Mii y ottfirttiie U£e,vigomt, aMboaoii 
fidnaas* llie^moliv^-asngnedfoar'wapeiaieQimfl^ 
ly trivial ; to avoid pain« which is a small incomrenk 
ence ; or disgrace^ which is an tmaginaiy evil. The 
enuoaples o££ortkad9,. m^eadtuing^tMah^f there were 
no other considerationy would prqbaUy affiird A^beU 
ter motive lor oontihuing^ to live* " Th» difficulty iSf 
tadecidej in any instMioe, whether the recourse toa 
vohintary death can overbalanoe the use&lness, I may 
exert in twenty or thir^yeara of additional li^s. But 
aurely it would be precipitata to decide that there is 
nosuch instance V«-60«M»'^ PoliUcal Jusime, L Si, 
. I'CiBiieti I ' cerfqasr disogver how the piactice of 
suicide can be- jpstified^ .upon any principle^, exc^t 
ttpoa that of downr^^ alheisuu If we su^PP^ a good 
n^videnoe to govern the world, the consequence Js 
luid^iaUe, that we nKutt^entopely rely upon it. If we 
iaagine an oy SL> one> to> prevail, what chance is there 
i^. finding that baj^inesa in another scene, which we 
have in vain^sou^t for in this ? The same malevo» 
leutOBuupetenee cui' as easily pursue us in the next 
vmovoj as persecute uaiO'tius our first stationu Up- 
on the whoki prudeoee stroip^y forbids so haiaxdotts 



* Hie above diatioa, though not mffirifotly dtciiife» is ^vca 

to shew how iodelensible the act of suicide appeergy even upon a 
I tystem, which ezdudes, as much as possiblci all religious considera- 

I tions. 



an experiment, « that of beh^ our'ofwn eceedticMfarg. 
We laiow tiie wont that can happen m supportixig 
life, under all its most wretched dratmstaBces'; and, 
if we should be mistaken in thinking it our dutjr 
tb enduxe'a load, whidi in truth we may eeeurd^ hy 
down, it is an error -extremely limited in its ecmse- 
quencea. They cannot extend beyond this present 
existence; and possibly: may end mach'earlier : .where- 
as, nomortal'can/ with the least degree of assurance, 
pronounce what may not be the effects of acting ag^?ee« 
ably to the contrary opixdcrk'^Fiizosbome's Letkr^ 
No. 22. 

Pbaybr of Sir WitjIjiam j0NB8.-^£ternal aad 
incomprehensible Mind, who, by thy boundless /hmmt, 
before time began^ cifeatedst innumerable worlds for 
thy glory, and innumerable orders of beings for their 
happiness, which thy infinite goodness prompted thee 
to desire, and thy infinite wisdom enabled thee to 
know 1 We, thy creatures, vanish into nothing before 
thy supreme majesty ; we hourly feel our weakness i 
we daily bewail our vices $ we conttnuaUy acknow- 
ledge our ybZif^r / thee only we adore, with awful ve» 
neration ; thee we themk with the most fervent aeal ; 
thee we praise with astonishment and rapture; to thy 
power we humbly submit ; of thy goodness we devout- 
fy implore- protection ;' on thy wisdom we firmly and 
cheerfdlly rely. We do but open our eyes, and in- 
stantly we perceive thy divine existrace ; we do but 
exert our reason, and in a moment we discover thy 
Aivine atfrihutes : but ota eyes cbuld not behold thy 
splendour, nor could our mtndlf comprehend thy dii- 
vine essence ; we see thee only through thy stupen* 
dbus and all*peifect works, we know thee onlyh^ tixat 
ray of sacred light, which it has pleased thee to reveid. 
Nevertheless, if creatures ioo ignorant to concetve^^caA 
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too depraved to pursue, the means of their own hap* 
piness^ may^ without presumpticm^ express their wants 
to their Creator^ let us humbly supplicate thee to re« 
Boove from us that evil, which thou hast permitted for 
a time to exists that the ultimate good of all may be 
complete ; and to secure us from that wee, which thoii 
sufTerest to spread snares around us^ that the triumph 
of virtue may be more c<»ispicuoa^. Irradiate our 
minds with all useful truth; instil into our hearts 
a spirit of general benevolence ; give understanding to 
the foolish ; meekness to the proud ; temperance to the 
dissolute ; fortitude to the feeble-hearted ; hope to the 
desponding; faith to the unbelieving; diligence to 
the slothful ; patience to those who are in pain ; and 
thy celestial aid to those who are in danger ; comfort 
the afflicted, '^ relieve the distressed:: supply the hun^ 
gry with salutary food, and the thirsty with a plenti- 
ful stream. Impute not oar doubts to indifference, nor 
our slowness of beli^ to- hardness tf heart $ but be in« 
dulgent to our imperfect natures, and supply got imn 
perfections by thy heavenly favour, ** Suffer not, we 
anxiously pray, suffer not oppression to previul over 

innocence, nor the might of the avtnger met the 
weakness of the just.*' 

Whenever we address thee in our retirement from 

the vanities of the world, if our prayers are foolish^ 

pity us ; if presumptuous, pardon us ; if acceptable to 

thee^ grant them, all-powerful God, grant them : and 

as, with our living voice, and with our ^ing lips, we 

will express our submission to thy decreesp^ adore, thy 

proffidencCf and bless thy dispensations ; so» in aliyti!* 

ture states, to which we reverently hope thy goodness 

will raise us, grant that we may continue praising, 

admiring, venerating, worshipping thee more and more». 

through morlds yfhhoxit nmber^ ani ages m^auii 
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end! Jan. 1, 176S.— £ard Teignm0iUks life of Sr 
WUIiam Janeif p» 27L 

Ood^ my mcvclfiil Father, my Creator, my Redeem* 
er, my Com&vteri thou soundest and searchest the 
defiths and secrets of all hearts ; thou acknowledgest 
the upright ; thoa judgest the hypocrite ; vanity and 
crooked ways cannot.be hid from thee. 

Remember» O- Lord, how thy servant has walked 
before thee ; remember what I have first sought, and 
what has been prmcipaLin my intsiftions* I have lov- 
ed thy assend}lies; f have mourned fer the divisions 
of thy church ; I have dd^hted in the brightness k£ 
thy sanctuary ; I have ever prayed unto thee, that the 
vine, which diy right hand hath planted in this nation, 
might have the former and the latter rain ; and that 
It might stretdi its branches to the seas, and to the 
fioods. The state and bread'of the poor and oppress- 
ed have been precious in my eyes: I have hated all 
cruelty Mid hiurdness-of heart ; I have, though a des- 
pised weed, endeavoured to procure the good of all 
men. If any have been my enemies, I thought not 
of them, neither has the sun gone down up<ni my dis- 
pleasure : but I have been as a dove, free fh>m super- 
^uity of maliciousness. Thy creatures have been my 
books, but thy Scriptures much more so. I have 
sought thee in the courts, the fidds, and thegardens ; 
but I have found thee in ^y temples. 

Thousands have been my sinsi and ten thousands 
my transgressions: but thy sanctifications have re- 
tnained with me-; and my heart, through thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 

O Lord, my strength! t have, fhmt my youth, 

•wefwith thee in aU thy- wayr; mtfay ftlheilytxsm- 

passions, in thy merciful chastisements, and in thy 
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most visiUe providences. As thy &voar8 have in* 

creased upon me^ so have thy corrections; as my 

worldly blessings were exalted^ so secret darts front 

thee have pierced me ; and when I have ascended bea 

fore man> I have descended in humiliation before thee. 

And now^ when I have been thinking most of peace 

and hcmour, thy hand is heavy upon me» and ha^ 

humbled me according to thy former lovingkindness^ 

keeping me still in thy fatherly school, not as a has* 

tard^ but as a child. Just are thy judgments upon 

me for my sins, which are more in number than the 

sands of the sea, but which have no proportion to thy 

mercies. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess be* 

fore thee, that I am a debtor to thee for the gracious 

talent of thy gifts and graces; which I have neither 

put into a napkin, nor placed, as I ought, with ex« 

changers, where it might have made best profit ; but 

I have mispent it in things for which I was least fit t 

80 1 may truly say, my soul has been a stranger in the 

course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, O 

Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive me into thy 

bosom, or guide me in thy ways \ 

* These piayers an inserted merely as spedmeos of tht clevo« 
tional meditations of two of the most distingnished characters la 
the annals of literature and science ; and not as models of prayer,, 
or even as including the usual topics of private derotloiu 
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